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Preface 


Reading the proofs of this book, I find it rather hard to 
decide on its precise nature. What have we got here? Is it 
memoirs? A political essay? An analysis of the history of the 
working-class and popular movement in Spain during these 
last decades? 

The truth is that there is something of all these, without it 
being precisely one thing or the other. 

I am afraid that the reader who is looking for profound, 
well-supported judgements and scholarly and more or less 
complete analyses may be disappointed. There is certainly no 
question of it being a treatise-on Marxism. To develop only a 
few of the themes that in this book have been touched upon in 
a few lines, would have required several volumes and a very 
different approach. I could never have saddled myself with 
such a task in the conditions surrounding my work today, at a 
time when great changes are brewing in Spain. And even 
supposing I had undertaken such a task, I do not know whether 
I should have been capable of carrying it out successfully. 

This is how it happened: 

One day Régis Debray and Max Gallo suggested to me 
that the modern technique of the book-interview might be 
used in order to present to the public, in broad outline, the 
characteristic features of the Spanish Communist Party, of its 
history and of my own activities. In a Europe where fascist 
regimes are nearing their end and where, for that very reason, 
the case of Spain is attracting attention, such a book could be of 
interest and could help to shed light on several questions, 
some of which, being of a general nature, are not specifically 
Spanish but are bound up with current problems of the 
struggle for socialism. 


I must confess that the personalities of Régis Debray and 
Max Gallo led me to do what I would not have consented to 
had the proposition come from other quarters. In their attitude 
I detected a substratum of friendliness, together with a kind of 
amicable provocation. For them, I was going to be the subject 
of an experiment: they would be using a scalpel, but doing 
it in good faith. 

If they were interested in me, I for my part was interested in 
them, too. In one of them, Régis, because of his background as 
a fighter in Bolivia, because of his theoretical research, restless 
and impassioned as it was, and because of the critical positions 
he had taken up. In the other, Max Gallo, because of his proven 
qualities as a historian and writer, a specialist on Spanish 
questions with whose analyses I had not been in agreement on 
all points. As our conversations developed I came to esteem 
them, moreover, for their human qualities. 

It was in that way that these pages were born. We tackled 
many a vast problem in only a few days. What you have here, 
then, is a long interview, proceeding in a desultory way, 
without us having had the time to consult reference material, 
without previous preparation and even without any precon- 
ceived plan. Questions begat answers and answers begat 
questions, in a spontaneous fashion. No doubt there are 
instances of lack of balance, weak points and gaps. But neither 
my interviewers nor I myself intended to produce a treatise. 
The reader is consequently going to think of a host of questions 
to which no answers are provided that are exhaustive or could 
claim to be final and conclusive. What he will find are snippets 
of ideas, rough outlines of thinking, suggestions that in many 
cases may lead to queries which are not answered. I joined in 
the game, being of the opinion that a communist leader today 
Should not dodge this kind of exercise with an exposed flank. 
What is the use of perpetuating the image of a leader who is sure 
of everything, has an answer to everything, is invulnerable, and 
is confined in a sort of ivory tower, shut away from all contacts 
that might be regarded as heterodox —a tower that has been 
thoroughly disinfected, from which he pontificates ? 

Although they do not set out to provide a concrete solution 
to any problem, these pages will possibly be of some use if they 
help the reader to develop his own thinking. 

SANTIAGO CARRILLO 


1 
SPAIN — THE PROSPECTS 


Spain — The Prospects 


@ 1944 to 1974: For thirty years people have been announc- 
ing the end of the Franco regime. Will it really happen 
tomorrow? 


Many people of my generation still have doubts about it. For 
thirty years they have lived through an unending nightmare. 
Prisons, torture, executions, underground activity. Yet I don’t 
believe it will betray a subjective attitude if one replies: Yes. In 
the very heart of Spanish society the conditions have ripened for 
democratic change. From now on the break can happen at any 
moment. 


@ It looks as if Franco is going to die in his bed, unconquered, 
so to speak. He has not been brought down, either as a man 
or as a regime. It is not a case of Mussolini or of the Salazar 
regime. Has this fact - in itself no doubt a bitter one - a 
political significance for the future? 


It is in fact possible that Franco may not see his defeat. Many 
people will regret this, including myself. And not only because 
of enmity towards the man who is responsible for the death of a 
million Spaniards and who installed a fascist regime in Spain, 
but because his hanging on to life has obviously only delayed the 
moment of the Spanish people’s liberation. In any case, whether 
or not he is a witness to his own defeat, what matters is that his 
physical decline is coinciding with the end of his regime. His 
death will not make history’s verdict on him any less severe. As 
far as the future is concerned, and taking into account 
everything negative which it may have in store, I believe that the 
way in which that regime is collapsing has its positive side. It is 
not foreign intervention that is bringing about its fall, as has 
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been the case with other fascist regimes; it is the struggle of the 
Spanish working class and people. And it will be seen that this 
struggle, made up of sacrifices, and slow and painful as it has 
been in yielding results, has provided the forces of the working 
class and the people with political experience, a confidence in 
their own capability and a sense of responsibility very useful for 
the future stages. 

At the point we have now reached, my only feeling of 
bitterness comes from not being able to have by my side - so that 
they can witness the triumph of liberty - all my friends and 
comrades who have given their lives in the struggle. 


@ Santiago Carrillo, you are general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Spain at a time when a series of events, both 
general and specific, show that Spain is about to undergo 
major upheavals. The demise of Francoism has been 
announced often enough in the past, but in these last few 
months a new situation has been created. Franco’s suc- 
cessor designate, Admiral Carrero Blanco, who was to have 
assisted Juan Carlos, was assassinated last year (1973). In 
July, Franco went into hospital and a ‘“‘Democratic Junta” 
was formed, uniting a wide range of political forces. In 
Portugal, and undoubtedly this is a decisive factor, the 
dictatorship has been swept away. Finally, in Greece the 
government of the colonels has come to an end. All these 
things are still precarious, but they are important for Spain. 
Finally, the Spanish Communist Party decided to rally its 
members and sympathisers at Geneva in June 1974. How 
does this meeting fit into the present situation and into 
your strategy — the strategy of you Spanish communists? 


This rally is the third we have organised since 1971. We held 
the first at Montreuil and the second at Frankfurt, then this 
third one at Geneva. We held these rallies, first of all, because we 
wanted to demonstrate our strength. At one time some were 
questioning whether we really were the Communist Party of 
Spain or whether there were not other Communist Parties. 
There was also talk about a crisis within the Party. So, since we 
could not do it at Madrid because of the illegality with which we 
are cursed, we chose to do it in emigration, in very difficult 
conditions, and we assembled 50,000 people at Montreuil, and 
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now between 25,000 and 30,000 at Geneva. That has answered 
those who called in question our real status as the Spanish 
Communist Party. I mean by that all those who were denying 
our strength, and in the first place the fascists. That was the 
initial reason for our rallies. The one at Geneva has nevertheless 
taken on a more specific character. It has taken place at a time 
when in face of the grave crisis of the Franco regime, the 
convergence, the unity of the opposition to that regime is being 
organised, and we have wanted to show publicly that this policy 
which we are pursuing, together with other forces, has the 
support of the working people. There is no question of a line 
laid down from on high, nor of the policy of a handful of 
leaders. What we are doing has the support of the whole Party 
and of the mass of the working people. 


@ How long does it take to organise a demonstration like this? 


The one at Geneva? We organised that in the record time of a 
fortnight. 


@ That suggests you have a lot of members in Western 
Europe, doesn’t it? 


We do have a lot of members; in Western Europe there are 
about 15,000. But as well as the organised membership, it means 
that we can count on a numerous mass of communists round the 
Party who are not organised. You want to know how that is 
done? First of all we put the proposal to the organisations, to 
that in Switzerland and to the others in Europe, which were all 
in agreement and started to prepare this meeting with a 
propaganda campaign. An immense amount of work was 
involved in organising coach journeys and arranging charter 
flights and special trains; and very big personal sacrifices, 
because most of those who came to Geneva gave up their 
holidays in order to attend the meeting. That is to say that in 
getting to Geneva they spent a large part of the money they had 
saved up for this year’s holidays. That in itself is proof of a 
highly developed spirit of militancy. Some people arrived in 
Geneva on the eve of the meeting and spent the night in the 
open air, because we were not able to provide them with 
accommodation and they did not have the money to go to a 
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hotel. As soon as the hall was open, they went in and they waited 
a long time, until eleven o'clock, for the last to arrive. We 
ourselves arrived at the hall at about ten o’clock. The comrades 
waiting there were told: ‘‘We shall still have to wait for another 
hour, because fifty coaches coming from France aren’t here yet 
and there is a special train due in at 10.45.” Instead of 
grumbling, everyone applauded at the idea that the vast hall was 
going to be filled up still more. The comrades shared the feeling 
that we must show the strength of the Party, and they were 
proud of it. Then, what was extraordinary was the overwhelm- 
ing enthusiasm of those comrades, for the most part young, as 
Le Monde emphasised. There were also about a thousand 
Spaniards who had set out from Spain and had managed to get 
to Geneva. 


@ Were there journalists and photographers? 


There were journalists and photographers from Spain and 
from all parts of the world. There were about a hundred of 
them, not counting Italian, Swiss and Dutch television. In 
addition, disguised as ‘Colombian television”, Spanish televi- 
sion was there and made a lengthy film of the meeting. 


@ Wasn’t it surprising that members of an underground party 
should meet publicly and get themselves filmed and 
photographed? Wasn’t that dangerous from the point of 
view of their own safety, in the first place, and then that of 
the Party? 


No longer so at the present time. Those who are running the 
real danger are, above all, those who come from Spain. But they 
are the same people who take risks in the demonstrations on the 
streets in Spain and who are not afraid of being photographed. 
At a certain stage in the struggle there are an enormous number 
of people who are no longer afraid of running the risk of 
becoming known as “anti”. And that is one of the signs of how 
the situation has matured, of how it has changed. In the 
meantime, we are an underground party, but a party which has 
been waging a constant struggle to come to the surface, as we say, 
so as to make itself known to the masses and so as to train real 
leaders of the masses. There are hundreds of militants, workers 
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and intellectuals, who are known as communists. The police will 
not get them to say that they are members of the Communist 
Party and will not be able to obtain formal proof of their 
membership, but everyone, among the people, knows that they 
are communists, and there is no doubt about that. 

The preparations for the meeting at Geneva, carried out in a 
fortnight, therefore constituted an immense effort on the part 
of every comrade. If you totted up all that everyone spent on 
getting to Geneva and back, it would possibly amount to 
hundreds of millions of old francs. It must be said, however, that 
the militancy of our comrades is amazing. I believe that in the 
whole history of Switzerland there has never been a meeting like 
that. And it may sound like boasting, but I do not believe that 
there are many left-wing parties which could hold meetings on 
that scale in their countries. What was impressive was that 
although we had not issued definite slogans for this meeting, all 
those which were shouted quite spontaneously by the members 
of the audience were in keeping with the line of the Party. For 
instance, the slogan which everyone shouted: “‘ Espafia si, Franco 
no,” was the answer to the fascist allegation that we were there in 
order to stir up something “against Spain’. Other slogans which 
were taken up over and over again were: “Freedom”, ““Am- 
nesty”, and ‘‘Dolores and Santiago to Madrid!” And again: 
‘Gobierno provisional democratico!” That, too, was a spontaneous 
call from the masses. 


@ Did the Spanish press report the meeting? 


The Spanish press in toto went to Geneva and the journalists 
tried to report what happened, but up to the present [ haven’t 
seen anything much in the newspapers. 


@ What is the explanation for the enthusiasm of those young 
militants? What is it based on? 


I believe this phenomenon is based first of all on the historical 
conditions in which our Party has become what it is today. In our 
Party there reigns a spirit of very strong militancy. This is a 
feature not only inside Spain, but also in emigration. Nothing 
deserves more admiration than the fact that those workers who 
come here, in Europe, to earn a living and save a little money, 
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are able and willing to give the Party considerable amounts of 
that money every year. They are the ones who support, to a 
large extent, with that money, the work of the Party inside 
Spain. There are quite a few comrades capable of going so far as 
to sell even their furniture in order to give the proceeds to the 
Party. But this enthusiasm at Geneva was also an expression of 
the fact that our comrades, and the working people in general, 
now feel that something is going to happen in Spain. . . 


@ Of course, the majority of those who took part were not in 
the Civil War, were they? 


No, naturally they weren't. Perhaps only about 5 per cent of 
those who were there had lived under the Republic. 


@ When you were questioned by journalists at the Geneva 
meeting, you said that the two most important events in 
Spain in the very recent period were the death of Carrero 
Blanco and the change in the regime in Portugal. I should 
like you to explain to us why that assassination seems to you 
to have been a decisive determining factor in history, and 
also to say something about the fact that it was the army 
which started the events in Portugal. In both cases the 
historical determining factors in the situation seem to have 
been independent of the intervention of the communists. 


If I understand the question correctly: How can an assassina- 
tion, which is not a method that we would employ, and how can 
the rising in Portugal, which was outside our sphere of action, 
play such an important role in our eyes? To begin with, I ought 
to say that we must see this within the framework of an earlier 
process of recomposition of the vital forces of the working class 
and the youth, which has led to great class struggles, and also 
within that of a simultaneous process of decomposition of the 
Franco regime. In this context, the assassination of Carrero 
Blanco (I am not now discussing the question of who did it) had 
great political importance, because he was the man who was to 
have ensured the transition from Franco to Juan Carlos. He was 
the regime’s strong man - the man who was to have ensured its 
continuity. Since Franco has reached an age when he can no 
longer govern, it has become clear, in the eyes of the most 
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dynamic, the most “European” section of the bourgeoisie, that 
this continuity is no longer ensured at all, and that Franco’s 
death can open the way to a new situation, contrary to what 
Carrero Blanco himself used to say: ‘Everything has been made 
ready”. At the present time people are giving serious thought to 
the consequences of the crisis as soon as Franco is dead or can no 
longer be made use of. It is this which has led that “right wing of 
money” that likes to think of itself as European, to want to 
prepare post-Francoism, and this has had as its first result the 
starting of a dialogue between that “right wing of money” and 
the left. First of all with the Communist Party and then with the 
socialists and other movements which have developed in Spain, 
such as the Basque movement, the Catalan movement and the 
various democratic regional movements which are taking shape. 
All this has provided the preconditions for what we have called 
the ‘‘Pact for Liberty”, that is to say, the creation of a body in 
which all the political and social forces in favour of a regime of 
liberties begin to come to an understanding in order to draw up 
a programme and create that Democratic Junta of Spain, the 
birth of which has already been publicly announced. 

It is at this juncture that the events in Portugal have 
happened. The break there was precipitated by the rebellion of 
the captains, something which we do not see happening in that 
form in Spain. For several years we have been pursuing a policy 
of rapprochement between the people and the army, which has 
earned us certain criticisms of a “leftist” kind, such as the 
following: ““The army you want to collaborate with is the one 
which fought against the people and battled in defence of the 
bourgeois capitalist forces’, and the policy has also aroused 
Scepticism among quite a few people who do not think it 
realistic. However, the events in Portugal are to a certain extent 
proof of the contrary and show that those are correct who, like 
ourselves, advocate a rapprochement of the working class, the 
most liberal section of the army and the dynamic bourgeoisie 
which is interested in political changes. This is precisely what has 
happened today in Portugal, around a kind of “‘pact for liberty’, 
with the army having played the part of initiator. Herein lies the 
difference, however, for we do not see that the Spanish army 
can play the same role as the Portuguese one. In Portugal, the 
colonial war had contributed greatly to the birth of awareness 
among the military men; with us there may be another factor: 
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Franco’s regime, while it came to power thanks to the army, has 
completely neglected it and has put it in a ridiculous position 
every time, for instance, that joint manoeuvres have been 
arranged within the framework of NATO: its weapons and 
technical capacity are shamefully inferior to those of the other 
countries. Those persons within the regime who are anxious 
about the consequences of our position vis-a-vis the army, have 
recently contrived to formulate a reply which answers nothing - 
this is the claim that the army has been “sacrificed for the 
development of the country”. But the truth is that this neglect of 
the army as an instrument of national defence against a possible 
threat from foreign powers is due precisely to the fact that the 
regime has never conceived of the army’s role in that way; on 
the contrary, it has hired out that army to the Americans and 
only regards it, for purposes of its own use, as a mere police 
force, a huge gendarmerie. That is one of the reasons which 
may lead the army to help bring about a democratic change in 
Spain. 


@ Doesn’t the existence of the Civil Guard modify your 
assessment of the role, in a period of crisis, of the ““men 
under arms’? Was there an equivalent of the Civil Guard in 
Portugal? 


I can’t give you a simple answer to that question. In Portugal 
there was the Republican Guard, an equivalent of the Civil 
Guard. But did it have precisely the same means at its disposal? 
It can be noted that in our country, in 1931, before the Republic 
was proclaimed, the Civil Guard constituted a powerful force led 
by General Sanjurjo, a monarchist and a nobleman who was to 
have become the leader of the rebellion in 1936, when already in 
1932 he had risen for the first time against the Republic. But in 
1931, in face of popular pressure, he placed himself at the 
service of the revolutionary committee which was to become the 
provisional republican government, and this made it possible to 
pass from monarchy to republic in a single day without a drop of 
blood being shed. Today, we know that a few weeks ago the 
“ultra” Generals Iniesta Cano, G. Rebul, P. Vignetas and 
Campano had a meeting in Madrid with the mayor of the city, 
that they examined the possibility of a coup d’état and that they 
agreed that neither the Civil Guard nor the urban police were 
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ready to take part. That is an indication of the atmosphere that 
exists in Spain. It shows that one day, perhaps, those forces will 
not be an obstacle to change. 


@ I should like to go back to the first question: one of the 
“ultras”, Carrero Blanco, dies, but the system remains 
intact. In what way, then, can the death of one man alter a 
political regime? Isn’t there a risk of a mirage? Ap- 
pearances change, but with the state structure remaining 
unchanged. These questions are leading up to a vast 
subject: the whole strategy of the Communist Party of 
Spain at the present time. Moreover, unwittingly perhaps, 
you have just called to mind the peaceful transition to 
democracy at the time of the advent of the Republic in 
1931. But that also amounts to recognising that the action 
of the factors making for violence is only postponed, 
because of the state apparatus remaining intact. How do 
you envisage bringing about political changes with a state 
apparatus that is bourgeois and repressive? You refer to an 
alliance of parties, but why should we have more confi- 
dence in this junta than in others which you yourselves, the 
Communist Party of Spain, supported in the past? Those 
juntas failed. In what way is this one different from the 
others? 


It is a fact that we pose the question of a relatively peaceful 
transition from one bourgeois system to another bourgeois 
system. All this ensues from our strategy and we can already 
make the reasons clear. It is true that it was not Carrero Blanco’s 
death that was the decisive factor, but it did reveal that the state 
apparatus is no longer the same fascist state apparatus as it was 
twenty years ago. Profound changes have taken place. Further- 
more, the state apparatus is today no longer just the police and 
the army. Since the days of Marx and of Lenin the state has 
undergone a vast change. It has developed, and today the 
structures associated with the development of monopoly capi- 
talism play a very important part, together with the mass media 
and the various services. The state has become more complex 
and, even if its nature, deep down, has not changed, the 
influence over it of the political currents existing among the 
masses has become much more powerful. If a Marxist does not 
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see this difference, then that is because he does nothing but 
chew over formulas. 


@ But, conversely, isn’t there a risk of integrating strategies, 
and even the whole working-class movement, with the state 
apparatus in power? 


That question ought to be investigated more thoroughly. But 
I should like, first of all, to develop my line of reasoning. In the 
conditions prevailing in Spain today, where the question posed 
is that of democracy, which interests the revolutionary forces, 
but also those who want neo-capitalism, the penetration of 
political and social currents into the state apparatus is a lot more 
important than people think. It is well worth emphasising that 
one of the characteristics of a fascist regime is, for instance, that 
justice comes under the direction of the police, with the judges 
confining themselves to countersigning the decisions of the 
police. Well, in Spain today a movement is developing among 
judges and magistrates who are coming out more and more 
strongly against police control, and this has already begun to 
shake the oppressive structures of the Franco regime. There are 
judges who pass relatively mild sentences, who dare to criticise 
the use of torture by the police, or who set prisoners free when 
an offence is not proved. In the army there is a liberal trend 
which has faced up fairly clearly to the problem of what will 
come after Franco and which, for instance, on the day Carrero 
was assassinated, made contact with the opposition in order to 
assure it that there would be no coup d’état by the ultras, 
although Iniesta Cano had already given orders to the Civil 
Guard to prepare one. And it was not by chance that Diaz 
Alegria’ received quite a few “monocles” immediately after the 
events in Portugal, because rightly or wrongly he was regarded 
as being a possible Spanish Spinola. There is also the fact that 
the ultra generals cannot count on the ordinary police. Even 
among the political police there is obvious demoralisation. Since 
the events in Portugal, cases of torture have become less 
frequent. 

And the rest of the state apparatus is affected even more. It is 
no longer the fascist apparatus of the past. With some 
retouching, it might almost suit a bourgeois democratic state. In 
these conditions this momentary convergence may be the 
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determining factor in a change without big convulsions. Today 
we see only this way out and we are working for it to be 
translated into reality. In saying this I am also answering the 
other question: there is no comparison between the junta which 
made its public appearance at the end of July 1974 and what was 
called the “Supreme Junta” in 1943-44. Max Gallo is very well 
aware of that. The truth is that the “Supreme Junta” only 
existed on paper. The Democratic Junta of Spain, for its part, is 
a reality. It brings together personalities very representative of 
the working-class movement and neo-capitalist sectors; of the 
national movements of Catalonia and Galicia, and of the regions 
of Andalusia and the Canaries; of the Popular Socialist Party, of 
the Carlist party, of the democratic nght, of the monarchists and 
republicans, together with certain personalities who are inde- 
pendent. The Junta functions inside Spain and it is open to 
other political sectors which have not yet decided to take part in 
it. It is in regular contact with forces which may turn out to be 
decisive in such a change. In order to assess its importance, 
moreover, it is sufficient to look at the regime’s reaction to its 
formation. 

On the first day it was unable to prevent the press from 
announcing the news, although it forbad any comment. Three 
days later it launched a savage attack, on television and sound 
radio, against Calvo Serer? and myself, using all the slanders 
habitually employed against the Reds in 1939 and 1940. But it 
didn’t keep that up. It became silent. A curious fact to note is 
that even more photocopies of the Junta’s declaration have 
perhaps been produced in the offices of the administration and 
the Falange than by our own underground printing presses, 
although they are working all out. 

In any case, no one has dared to criticise the content of the 
Junta’s programme. It is true that we communists have done a 
great deal of work in order to reach this point. In 1956 we 
“violated” Marxist-Leninist schemas a little in launching our 
policy of national reconciliation and, at the time, this seemed to 
be utopian. Our idea was the following: the republican army 
fought against Franco's army, but the latter was made up of 
peasants, some workers, members of the petty-bourgeoisie and 
the middle strata and Catholics who believed they were 
defending religion and their country. But they were not the 
ones who had won the war; in actual fact the war was won by a 
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small handful of individuals belonging to the capitalist financial 
oligarchy and a bureaucratic stratum. All the rest soon began to 
feel that fundamentally they, too, had lost the war - that class 
war behind the mask of the ideological confrontation. And it was 
in order to reunite all those who were really victims of the 
regime that it was necessary to go forward to national 
reconciliation. For at that time people were still conscious of the 
deep rift which had been brought about by the war. Even those 
who had not won anything but had fought in Franco’s army, 
lived in constant fear of possible retaliation. It had to be shown 
that it was possible to bring the two sides together. Starting from 
that point, there also began the policy of unity between Catholics 
and communists. It was at this time, backed up later by the 
Second Vatican Council, that the Church began to move, and if 
today we have reached the stage when the Democratic Junta has 
been formed, this is because our desire for national reconcilia- 
tion has been able to become a reality, to the extent that other 
forces have felt, as we have done, the necessity for it. 

Where is this Junta going? Simply towards a regime of 
democratic liberties. We worked out the policy of national 
reconciliation and mass struggle after the long experience which 
we had undergone, and not just in accordance with a theory. 
After the civil war in our country, we continued to wage a 
guerrilla struggle until 1949. This was no small-scale affair. 
During that period we lost about 15,000 comrades. But what 
lesson did we draw from it? The lesson that the Spanish people 
were not ready for a general uprising such as we would have 
been able to carry out had we received the support of the 
anti-Hitlerite powers. The cold war resulted in a situation in 
which those who had won the war against fascism - a war which 
we had begun in Spain - abandoned us. So we were obliged to 
bow to reality as it was. This was not the result of an abstract 
theoretical discussion, but the consequence of a setback. I must 
admit that we made a mistake in prolonging the guerrilla 
struggle for too lengthy a period - a mistake which was brought 
about, to a considerable extent, by 2 certain leftist tendency. 


@ How do you account for that? Was it the effect of exile, of 
loss of contact with realities inside the country? 


Firstly it was a consequence of the dynamics of armed 
struggle, of a belief in armed struggle as the almost exclusive 
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method of waging the fight, but it was also the result of being 
remote from realities, which not only affected those in exile but 
also certain comrades in Spain. We had to have some very sharp 
debates with many of the comrades in order to convince them of 
the need to withdraw our men, to save what could be saved and 
to take another road. 

Lastly, we learned our lesson from the blows we received. 
When we formulated the policy of the Pact for Freedom, of that 
broad convergence against fascist dictatorship, there were 
sometimes reservations and scepticism, even among some of our 
own comrades. It is true that Lenin never spoke of convergence 
with the neo-capitalists, among the other reasons for this being 
the fact that in his day there weren’t any. The sceptics said: 
“How can those who have made such a good thing out of 
Francoism travel a ‘stretch of the road’ with the working class?” 
They did not realise that the changes which had taken place in 
the capitalist economic structures, with the help of the Franco 
regime, could become an obstacle to that regime itself. That is 
what has happened. 

I must say that the events in Portugal have helped us 
immensely to get this line understood and to strengthen the 
unity of the Party round it, for those of our comrades who had 
doubts have seen that this convergence, even if it is fragile, is 
possible, and that it is the only way that makes it possible to 
mobilise the great mass of the popular forces. 

For today there is integration of the people; the fascist system 1s 
in itself the forced integration of the working class and the entire 
people in the capitalist system, in the most savage fashion. As for 
myself, I can’t take seriously certain critics who say: “But you are 
going to bring about later the integration of the working class in 
the bourgeois democratic regime.” To say that sort of thing 
under a fascist regime, where the absence of information and of 
the slightest glimmer of freedom results in a situation in which 
only a small vanguard really breaks that integration, is not a 
serious objection. 

The great thing today is to smash the forced integration 
constituted by fascism. In order to do this, what is needed is a 
coalition government which will restore liberties. Tomorrow the 
problem of an advance to socialism will be posed. It is clear that 
this will lead, at a given moment, to a break with the capitalist 
system. That is obvious. But I believe it to be necessary to have a 
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strategy that will neutralise as much as possible the forces of 
resistance which it will no doubt be necessary to combat 
subsequently. So I believe that our project for the advance 
towards socialism should indicate very clearly that we are not 
going to socialise everything overnight or bring about socialism 
at one stroke, but that we are going to achieve first of all a 
democracy that is anti-monopoly and is opposed to the great 
estates of the big landowners. And, we don’t want to call that 
socialism. We have been told: “If you nationalise the banks, 
credit and the big monopoly concerns in a state in which there is 
already in existence the INI?, that is to say, a state body which 
controls 40 per cent of the national economy, then you will have 
socialism.” The controversy with Claudin‘ was partly concerned 
with this. But we have replied: “No, we don’t want to discredit 
the idea of socialism by presenting anything of that sort under 
that name. It is true that this situation would place the levers of 
command over the economy in the hands of popular power, but 
in addition to that sector of social property, there would still 
continue to exist for a long time to come a private capitalist 
sector, for we should not be in a position to have society take 
charge of the vast number of small and medium-sized concerns 
in the country; if we did take charge of them, we would run into 
trouble, and in the end it would be the weak and the working 
people who would suffer most from that haste. It would be 
better to pay an increment to that capitalist sector and to go 
forward more slowly to socialist society, not only as far as 
economic transformations are concerned but also in the sphere 
of creating the new man, with a collectivist outlook. 

All this must be regarded as a fairly lengthy process and one 
which we ought not to describe too soon as socialist. An 
undertaking of this kind demands that not only the working 
class, but also the middle strata and the forces of culture, should 
join with us. Today, in Spain, we believe this to be possible. 
Socialism, even if not in its Marxist-Leninist scientific form, has 
become a goal which no longer concerns only the working class. 
That is why we believe it to be necessary to advocate a 
democratic road to socialism, with different socialist parties. If 
you don’t want to crush democracy in a one-party set-up, then 
you have to permit the existence of groupings or trends. If that 
is done there is no vanguard party. If you have a socialist 
formation made up of different parties, each of them including 
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different ideological, philosophical and political shades, then 
you have a socialist and democratic front within which the 
vanguard party has its place. That is why, in our programme 
which is under discussion, we have spoken of the necessity for a 
new “political formation” made up of parties that are in favour 
of socialism, in which each party would maintain its own specific 
character, but with a common programme, decisions taken in 
common, a common political leadership and a common 
discipline for certain questions. That is the conclusion drawn 
from the study we have made of the experience of the Popular 
Front in Spain, and certain other experiences. The advance 
towards socialism in the countries of Western Europe cannot be 
the achievement of an electoral alliance or of a monolithic party, 
but of a new formation. Speaking for myself, I would envisage 
that new formation, as far as its structures are concerned, as 
being a kind of revolutionary labour movement within which the 
Communist Party would naturally have its place. 


@ All this raises many questions. But the most obvious one is 
this: You don’t always have the parties you want; instead, 
you have the ones which the situation imposes. Now, if the 
class struggle develops, you don’t wage war with Labou- 
rites. You wage war with an army, that is to say, with a 
centralised, disciplined, vertical movement. When one 
wants to move on to socialism, one is confronted with a 
situation of inevitable crisis - isn’t that a universal lesson? 
Don’t the contradictions always become violent, direct, 
physical? Chile exists to remind us of that. How do you 
contemplate facing up to a situation of that kind? 


A theoretical and decidedly abstract question. 


@ Doesn’t the course of development envisaged by you imply 
that you are worshipping at the shrine of some sort of 
gradualism? Isn't the very word “‘socialism’’ reduced from 
then on to pursuance of a simple project which could very 
well imply a series of sharp antagonisms, but which would 
rule out total confrontation? 


No, I understand your question very well, but I am going to 
answer it for you in the Spanish way (and not in the Chilean or 
Portuguese fashion). We had in our country, from 1936 to 1939, 
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the experience of the Popular Front. It is a pity that it hasn't 
been the subject of serious study outside Spain, nor perhaps 
even in Spain. People are always talking about the Popular Front 
in France, which was only an electoral coalition of parties, 
whereas in Spain the Popular Front was precisely that new 
political formation about which I am talking. In the Popular 
Front, in Spain, there were communists, anarchists and, at the 
beginning, even Trotskyists; there were Basque and Catalan 
nationalists, the socialists, the republican parties of the petty- 
bourgeoisie. The civil war was provoked by the panic fear of the 
right-wing forces, who sensed the beginning of a revolutionary 
process. It is interesting to reread the speeches of José Diaz, the 
former secretary of the Communist Party of Spain, who was 
speaking, before the war, of a democratic advance towards 
socialism. We were well aware, at that time, that we were moving 
towards a confrontation with the forces of the financial and 
landowning oligarchy. And as soon as the war began in Spain, a 
revolution began at once. All that discussion started by the 
Trotskyists - about “winning the war or carrying out the 
revolution” — was an absurd discussion which had norelation with 
reality, for in Spain the response to the fascist uprising had been 
the taking over of the factories and other enterprises and large 
estates, agrarian reform, the distribution of land to the peasants, 
the creation of a new people’s army, the creation of a new 
judiciary, a new police force, a new state. In those days the 
revolution was being carried out at the same time as the war was 
being waged. We retained the Parliament (in which only the 
representatives of the popular forces remained, the others 
having taken their leave) and we kept the institutions of the 
Republic, but we had a people’s government led by a socialist 
and the workers were managing the factories. It was in Spain 
that a start was made in carrying out the first people’s 
democratic revolution. Only we did preserve certain forms from 
the old regime, because they fitted in with the specific national 
characteristics of that revolution and because, from the stand- 
point of international policy, it was a good thing to do. Within 
the Popular Front there were certainly contradictions, internal 
struggles and constant controversies. It has been presented as a 
period of chaos. As I saw it, it was not like that. Without the 
Popular Front and without its very difficulties and contradic- 
tions, there would have been no armed struggle. 
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@ But wasn’t there failure, at the end of the day? 
What kind of a political revolution is it that entails the 
execution of Trotskyists? Anarchists taking pot shots at 
communists and vice-versa? Largo Caballero being scup- 
pered by the communists at a particular moment? 

There was, it would seem, a growing division in the 
people’s camp, far more than a growing unification, 
whereas at the same time there was seen, in the fascist 
camp, a growing co-ordination and centralisation. On the 
formal plane you cite the Popular Front as an example, but 
the experience of the Popular Front was a negative one, 
both as regards its results and as regards the way in which it 
developed, seeing that it was not just a question of 
controversies, but of physical confrontations. 


It is true that the Popular Front moved towards a break-up. 
But the reasons for that were not so much political and social as 
military. If we clashed with one another, if we were unable to 
overcome our contradictions, this happened to the extent to 
which, in the military sphere, we lost ground and the prospects 
of defeat drew nearer. But having said that, I am absolutely 
convinced that if Republican Spain had not been blockaded - on 
the one hand, German intervention, and on the other, 
non-intervention — there would have been seen, on the contrary, 
a process of unification which would have been reinforced more 
and more strongly in the course of the war. 


@ Would you have been able to escape from the options and 
the contradictions of the Comintern? For the period from 
1936 to 1938 was also the one in which the great 
liquidations took place in the USSR, with its repercus- 
sions, with its tragic options, notably in face of nazism. 
Was not that context decisive in the highest degree for the 
Spanish Communist Party? 


There was a context there which today no longer exists. 
Obviously the internal contradictions of the Russian Revolution 
played a part in our country as well, because of the fact that we 
ourselves were part of that Communist International. Today, 
however, those problems no longer arise. 
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@ It is for that very reason that the reference to the Popular 
Front, as an example of the first approach, on the basis of 
unity, towards socialism, runs the risk of appearing 
unconvincing. 


It seems to me, on the contrary, that today, when the 
international relations of the Communist Party of Spain are no 
longer those of that period and when the Party is no longer 
entangled by the contradictions that may exist in this or that 
country, but steers a course in accordance with the needs of the 
Spanish revolution — and without anarchists! - we can succeed 
more easily with a revolution of this type. 


@ Isn’t it possible that the anarchist movement may be 
reborn? 


No, it is finished, as is the case everywhere; that is an 
irreversible fact. Small groups of young people may continue to 
exist, like those in Barcelona, who were unknown until they 
began to make raids on banks. There may be leftist groups. But 
the questions no longer present themselves as they did in the 
period from 1936 to 1939. So now this experiment can be 
repeated, in a different historical context, in different condi- 
tions. It is not a question of a mechanical repetition of the 
experience of the Popular Front. But the lessons we have drawn 
from it show that it is possible for a coalition to reach the point of 
rupture, even of armed struggle, without that process leading 
inevitably to the monolithic single party. I believe, in fact, that it 
won't be a gradual process and that there is always an inevitable 
moment of rupture. As we see it, the problem is to reduce the 
forces of resistance to a minimum and, on the other hand, to 
prepare the people, the masses, to fight if that should be 
necessary. I said this at Geneva: we are going to play the 
democratic game, but if, in the future, a left-wing coalition 
which proposes to change society comes to power with the 
majority of the people behind it, and if the reactionary forces 
rebel, we shall prepare the people to do battle. We shall be ready 
for it. 
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Notes 


1. Former chief of the army general staff, dismissed by Franco in 
tune 1974 following a visit to Romania during which he met 

resident Ceausescu. 

2. Leader of the monarchist movement represented in the Demo- 
cratic Junta. 

3. National Institute of Industry, under state management. This 
controls a certain number of industries entirely and_ controls 
a fraction of parts of other concerns. 

4. The controversy is referred to later in this book. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


Twenty years old in 1936 


@ Together with Dolores Ibarruri, you are what might be 
called an “historical militant”. When you were twenty years 
old, in 1936, you were already a political leader. How did 
that come about? 


A revolutionary option was presented to me in the cradle, so 
to speak, for my father was a metal worker and a socialist and 
trade union militant. 


@ What part of the country did he come from? 


From Asturias. And as I’ve told you, my earliest memory - 
and sometimes I ask myself if it really isa memory or something 
which I made up later from what people said - gives me a clear 
picture of my father, when I was two and a half, behind bars, 
after the revolutionary strike of August 1917, I see him again, 
with his cap. Later, as a child, I saw my father leave the house 
many a time, escorted by the Civil Guard, on his way to jail, 
when there had been strikes or demonstrations. Lea ; 

At home I knew poverty. At the time I didn’t realise it, but it 
must have been the case, for I remember the burial of a little 
sister and I can see my father put my dead sister into a little 
white coffin, take the coffin under his arm and go off alone to 
the cemetery so as to get the cheapest burial that was possible in 
those days. Cheap and without religion. For at home religion 
never had any place. 

Another of my memories goes back to the time when I was 
living in the town of Avilés. One day I was going to the town with 
my father and suddenly we saw a religious procession approach- 
ing. And my father took me by the arm and drew me behind a 
door, where we waited until the procession had gone by. Later I 
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realised that my father hadn’t wanted to take his cap off to a 
religious symbol, and at the same time he hadn’t wanted to give 
offence to people by keeping his cap on in an ostentatious way. 

From childhood, starting when I was four or five, I went with 
my father to all the workers’ demonstrations. I used to go to 
trade union meetings. All my life I’ve been involved in things 
like that. 


@ What was your father’s job? 


My father was a foundry worker. Later he became a full-time 
trade union official, a trade union leader, a Socialist Party 
leader, an M.P., a Deputy Minister under the Republic — but in 
those days he was a foundry worker. 


@ And what about his father? 


His father was a foundry worker too, like his brothers, and 
they were all employed at the same works. 


When I was nine I went to Madrid; my father had been 
appointed a member of the Socialist Party leadership, editor-in- 
chief of the Socialist Party’s daily paper, and we had to move to 
the capital. 

I remember that once we had got to Madrid my father bought 
himself the first overcoat he had ever possessed in his life, and 
bought me my first boots. This was thanks to a collection 
organised by several of my father’s friends, which raised about a 
hundred pesetas. Before then I had never worn anything on my 
feet except rope sandals and madrefias. They were wooden 
clogs of a kind very common in Asturias in those days. 

It was in Madrid that I really started to go to school, at the age 
of nine, and I left when I was thirteen. Then I began work at a 
printing house and, at the same time, I joined the trade union 
and the Socialist Youth. After I had been working at the printers 
for a year, I started working partly as an errand boy and partly 
as a trainee sub-editor at Fl Socialista, the daily newspaper of the 
Socialist Party. Shortly after I had joined the Socialist Youth | 
was elected to their Madrid committee. 
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That was in 1930 and those were very troubled times. Primo 
de Rivera’s dictatorship had fallen; Berenguer’s government 
was in power. We were on the eve of the Republic and that was 
when I started to become a very active militant. In that way I 
came to take part in the first unity committee in my life. It was a 
youth anti-monarchist alliance, made up of the Republican 
Youth organisations, the Communist Youth and the Socialist 
Youth. It was at this time that I first saw the Civil Guard open 
fire during a demonstration and saw people fall at my side. It 
was then, too, that I came before a court for the first time (I’ma 
little ashamed to tell the story, because they sent me to a juvenile 
court and it was rather ridiculous to hear the magistrate at the 
juvenile court lecturing me in an effort to get me to give up 
going to demonstrations.). When I was eighteen I had already 
been to prison twice and had become general secretary of the 
Socialist Youth. 


@ How many members did they have at that time? 


I was elected as general secretary when the Socialist Youth 
had about 20,000 members, but in a few months we had 
increased the membership to 50,000. We were a kind of left 
wing of the Socialist Party. At that time we were very leftist and 
were very much interested in tales of bombs. It should be said 
that it was a most difficult period, marked by a very direct 
confrontation between the fascists and ourselves. They killed 
our people and we responded in the same way. 


@ Were you armed? 


We were. 


@ What weapons did you have, for instance? 


Revolvers, bombs. 


@ Did you collaborate with the anarchists? 


No, not in Madrid, for there the anarchists didn’t represent 
anything much; but we ourselves were quite anarchist enough, 
and I believe that at that time this was something that was 
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unavoidable: the fascists used to attack us and used to kill our 
comrades. There was certainly a mass reaction, in which we took 
part, particularly in demonstrations, but we were not satisfied 
with demonstrating in processions and at funerals and so we 
replied in the same way. It was in this climate that the 
revolutionary movement of October 1934 arose. 


@ Although you were members of the Socialist Youth, you 
were almost independent of the party, weren’t you? 


I myself, as secretary, belonged ex officio to the national 
committee of the Socialist Party; in actual fact we were not only 
independent from, but also opposed to, the Socialist Party on 
many questions. 


@ Nevertheless, that party did take up positions very much to 
the left. Wasn’t it the Socialist Party, in fact, that prepared 
the insurrection of October 1934? 


The fact is that within the Socialist Party there did exist at that 
time a left wing led by Largo Caballero. But the organic base of 
the socialist left was the youth organisation, which had immense 
influence in many local branches of the Socialist Party. In those 
days we were waging a struggle against what were called 
right-wingers and centrists, and in favour of the ‘‘bolshevisa- 
tion” of the Socialist Party. 


@ Just what relations did you have with the Communist Party 
at that time? What kind of image did the Communist Party 
have at that time, in Spain and in your own eyes? 


Before the movement of October 1934 the Socialist Youth and 
the Communist Youth had often had broad discussions about 
unity and on many occasions we achieved unity of action. To 
give an example of the strength which that represented, I 
remember that on the eve of the movement of October 1934, the 
Socialist Youth and the Communist Youth in Madrid filled what 
was then the Metropolitan Stadium - more than 100,000 people. 
This was a political force led by young people who were without 
experience, but all the same it was a very important political 
force. We organised the anti-fascist militia. Seeing what was 
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happening in other European countries, we were convinced that 
the tide of fascism was rising everywhere, without anyone doing 
anything to stop it. We young socialists and the socialist left in 
those days were convinced that it was necessary to put up a fight, 
and that in order to win it was necessary to unite with the 
communists. That was why we were pursuing at that time a 
policy of unity with the Communist Party, with the anarchists 
and all the anti-fascist forces. It should be pointed out that in 
those days the anarchists were a very powerful mass force in 
Spain. And Caballero’s role is interesting in this connection. 
During the war we communists came out against him because of 
differences about the strategy to be pursued in waging the war, 
for one of Caballero’s characteristics was a certain authoritarian- 
ism. That decisions should be worked out collectively was 
something he did not accept; he wanted to conduct the war by 
himself, all on his own, and moreover without having the 
qualifications for the job. 


@ But you were already acommunist, weren’t you, at the time 
when you joined in that opposition to him? 


I was already a communist. Nevertheless, with the wisdom of 
hindsight, it must be admitted that Largo Caballero played a 
very positive role in the working-class, democratic and revo- 
lutionary movement at that time. A man who until then had 
been an avowed reformist, he drew from his experience of 
taking part in government the conclusion that nothing con- 
clusive could be done as long as the working class itself did not 
hold power. Everything he had tried to do from the Ministry of 
Labour had been destroyed by the government which had 
followed. It was this that led him, at the age of sixty, to read 
Lenin and he then began to have - I wouldn’t say a very clear 
conception of what the dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
revolution were — but a certain intuition of it. As he enjoyed 
immense authority in the Socialist Party, from the moment when 
he began to take this stand and had to confront the tendencies of 
the right and the centre, he launched among the mass of the 
Socialist Party’s membership a very profound tendency towards 
radicalisation which, by this very fact, prepared the masses, not 
only for the battle of October 1934 but also for armed resistance 
against fascism in 1936. It can be said that the Communist Party 
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and the socialist left, each on its own side but building ever closer 
relations with one another, played a tremendous part in 
preparing the people for the struggle against fascism. From that 
point of view Largo Cabellero played an effective role and today 
we assess his activities in those days as having been very 
beneficial for Spain. 

I knew him very well personally, seeing that my father had 
always collaborated with him, and even when I was a child I used 
to see him every Sunday. We used to go to the Dehesa de la Villa, 
in Madrid, which was a popular tavern to which you could take | 
your meals. We went there every Sunday. Later I was in prison 
with him for a year after the 1934 movement, and my opinion is 
that he was a man who was sincere, who had a very profound 
class instinct but who hadn’t had the time to get to know or 
assimilate Marxism, Leninism, for he had been a building 
worker until he was thirtynine and hadn't been to school. But he 
had a kind of innate talent; he was a capable speaker and could 
say interesting things with great force and logic... He was 
formidable in argument and I must admit that he influenced an 
entire period of my life. 

I remember, in particular, the preparations for the movement 
of October 1934. I was a member of the co-ordinating 
committee of which Largo Caballero was chairman and which 
was entrusted with organising the movement on a national scale. 
That movement of October 1934, which reached its peak in 
Asturias, resulted from our determination to keep fascism in 
check. At a meeting of the Socialist Party, the UGT' and the 
Socialist Youth, it was decided that if fascist ministers should 
enter the government, then it would be necessary to launch a 
rising and to fight, united with the Communist Party and other 
working-class forces. Otherwise, as had been the case in Italy, 
Germany and Austria, the fascists, with a helping hand from 
various quarters, would come to power “‘legally” and afterwards 
it would be impossible to dislodge them. That movement had 
been prepared in a very ‘‘do-it-yourself” fashion. In the first 
place, reliance was placed on a political general strike, on the 
anti-fascist militia and on a few army officers who were left-wing 
and who showed themselves ready to summon their regiments 
to revolt. Weapons had been obtained. At that time there was a 
group of Portuguese democrats who were preparing an uprising 
in Portugal and who had purchased arms from the then Spanish 
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government, which consisted of right-wing republicans; no 
doubt they had bribed a few ministers and had used as 
go-betweens Spanish capitalists who were not aware of their 
aims but who saw in this arms deal an excellent piece of business. 
So they had bought these arms (mostly rifles - 1,500, if I 
remember rightly), but in the end the arms finished up in our 
hands. How did they get there? I believe that the story can now 
be told. 


@ Thirty years - there’s an embargo! 


No, it was in 1934 — forty years ago. First of all, the money had 
to be found. There was none available. If my memory doesn’t 
play me false, those who were looking after that matter managed 
to forge a cheque of the Marchioness of Villapadierna, for a 
million pesetas and a trifle more, which was a lot of money in 
those days. They dressed up a comrade (he was then a socialist, 
but later he joined the Communist Party) in the smartest 
possible fashion, so that he really looked like a big capitalist. 
Then he went and cashed the cheque (possibly with the 
connivance of bank employees) and left with the money. This 
was the money that paid for the arms, and a little boat called 
the Turquesa put them ashore in Asturias. 


@ Did your people bring the arms from Portugal to Asturias? 


No, they should have gone to Portugal, but instead of going 
there, they came to Asturias. That partly explains, moreover, 
why the rising in Asturias was armed from the beginning and 
assumed much greater scope than was the case in the rest of the 
country. It must also be said, out of respect for historical truth, 
that an important role was played in this operation by another 
socialist leader, Indalecio Prieto, who was well known as leader 
of the centrist tendency but who undeniably possessed courage 
and the qualities of a man of action. Above all, he took part in 
negotiating the purchase of the arms and boat from the 
Portuguese. I also remember that when I found myself in prison 
once again, after the movement had failed, I met there Sefior 
Horacio Etchevarrieta, a big capitalist from Biscay, who had 
become involved in the affair without knowing that it was for the 
purpose of arming a revolutionary uprising. I also knew some 
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Portuguese revolutionaries. I still remember their leader, a very 
likeable man called Moura Pinto, and a soldier, Captain Silva, of 
the Portuguese Army, who was also involved in this affair of the 
arms. 


@ The Spanish Socialist Party was a social-democratic party 
belonging to the Second International. Did it have any 
special features? 


It did belong to the Second International, but it had certain 
distinguishing features. First of all, it was a party of a rather 
“ultra-proletarian” type and within it the left-wing tendency was 
very strong. It had taken part in various revolutionary move- 
ments, such as, for instance, the strikes of 1917, and also in the 
conspiracy against the monarchy. It had a quite considerable 
tradition of struggle. I believe one cannot lump the Spanish 
Socialist Party of those days together with the other European 
Socialist Parties of that period. It was much further to the left. 


@ Did it have its roots in any definite parts of Spain? 


It had very strong roots in Madrid, Asturias and Biscay, in the 
Andalusian countryside, in the provinces of Cordova, Seville, 
Almeria, Jaén and Granada, and in Estremadura, among the 
agricultural workers. 

In Catalonia its influence was very weak; there it was the 
anarchists and the republican left who predominated. But the 
leadership of the movement was also in touch with the 
government of the Generalitat of Catalonia, which itself also 
revolted in October 1934. That government was made up of 
left-wing petty-bourgeois republicans, nationalists, who believed 
that the entry of fascism into the government meant an end to 
autonomy for Catalonia. That was why they took part in the 
movement, although with some hesitations. 

To return to that movement of October 1934 - in actual fact 
there was no genuine armed uprising except in Asturias, where 
real armaments existed and which might have served as a 
jumping-off ground for a more general rising. In Madrid, 
where I was at that moment, there were a few exchanges of 
shots, a few clashes, and above all the general strike. The 
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repression in Asturias, led by General Franco at the head of 
mercenary Moroccan troops, was savage. 


@ Did you already see in him “the general of the coup d’étaf’ 
at that time? 


Already, even before the rising, we believed that the danger 
was Franco. The communist M.P.s in Parliament had den- 
ounced him as the leader of the coup d’état that was being 
prepared. 


@ Nevertheless, he didn’t put himself in the limelight. 


But he was the most dangerous one, and we knew it. In the 
possible event of a military coup d’état, it was he who could give 
the decisive impetus. 


@ What were the reasons for the failure of the rising of 
October 1934? 


The rising was not well prepared; things moved very fast; the 
fascists came into the government sooner than we had thought 
and we were not able to organise the movement in a sufficiently 
thorough way. Moreover there was a certain “leftism’”’ in the way 
the movement was oriented: at that time we socialists underesti- 
mated the middle strata and the possibilities of the left 
republicans and the peasants taking part in the movement, and 
the Communist Party was not then strong enough to impose a 
better orientation, to ensure that the necessity for broader 
alliances was understood. 


@ What were the reasons for the weakness of the Communist 
Party as compared with the Socialist Party? 


When the Communist International was formed, a consider- 
able part of the socialist leaders, at one time, envisaged the 
possibility of joining it, although their ideological development 
went no further than “Guesdeism.” They were put off by Point 
21 of the conditions for admission to the Communist In- 
ternational, which laid it down that social democrats and 
“‘centrists” were to be excluded and made it obligatory to accept 
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an iron discipline in relation to the International's executive 
committee. Those socialist leaders enjoyed great prestige; some 
of them, in 1917, had led the revolutionary strike in Asturias 
and in the rest of the country. Their prestige remained intact 
inasmuch as Spain had not taken part in the imperialist war of 
1914 - 18 and Spanish social democracy consequently did not 
have a past of treason and collaboration with its bourgeoisie in 
the imperialist war, as had been the case in other European 
countries. So at the time of the split the socialist leaders were not 
so ‘‘compromised.” That split was carried out by the Socialist 
Youth, which brought it about by separating from the Socialist 
Party and forming the Workers’ Communist Party in 1920. At 
the same time as the young people were forming a Communist 
Party, there was developing within the Socialist Party itself a 
struggle between the supporters of the Third International, 
those of the Second and those of the Two and a Half 
International. And the new Communist Party formed by the 
young people had no compunction about attacking all of them. 
In 1921 the Socialist Party sent a delegation to the Soviet Union 
in which Daniel Anguiano and Fernando de los Rios took part. 
Daniel Anguiano was a veteran printing worker and a member 
of the strike committee in 1917; Fernando de los Rios was a 
lecturer at Granada University and called himself a “humanist” 
socialist, and not at all a Marxist. They went to the Soviet Union 
to discuss the conditions for the entry of the Socialist Party into 
the Communist International. It should be pointed out that as 
early as the Second Congress in 1920 it was an anarchist who 
had gone there - it is important to stress that. 


@ And what is interesting is that Lenin was willing to talk with 
the anarchists. 


Lenin was willing to talk with them. Lenin was willing for the 
anarchists to take part and Lenin tried to convince them. But 
when it returned home, the anarchist delegation - and notably 
its most representative personality, Angel Pestafia - came out 
against joining. Pestafia hadn’t recognised his own personal 
anarchist ideas in the Russian Revolution. Finally the CNT? went 
back on its initial agreement to join the Communist In- 
ternational, but a section of its members were won over by the 
October Revolution and subsequently joined the Communist 
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Party. There were, in fact, two Communist Parties at that time: 
there was the party created by the socialist youth organisation 
and then there was the one which resulted from the split in the 
Socialist Party following the return of Daniel Anguiano and 
Fernando de los Rios from Russia. Daniel Anguiano was in 
favour of the Third International and Fernando de los Rios was 
against. He wrote a book with the title The Humanist Significance 
of Socialism, directed against the Russian Revolution. De los Rios 
was very deeply shocked because when he had told Lenin that 
there was no freedom in Russia, Lenin had replied with words 
which have become famous: “Freedom for whom?” So it was 
that the majority of the Socialist Party decided against joining 
the International. At that point Daniel Anguiano, general 
secretary of the party, and Garcia Quejido, who was the founder 
and organiser of the UGT, left the Socialist Party and formed 
the Communist Party. That was in 1921. Following a period of 
argument and discussion (because the party which had sprung 
from the young socialists did not regard those comrades as 
Bolsheviks), the fusion of the two parties took place in the same 
year. We date the birth of the Communist Party back to 1920, 
that is to say, to the day when the Socialist Youth formed the 
first Communist Party. In fact, the unified party dates from 
1921; 


@ What was the reason for the stagnation of the Communist 
Party, whose membership did not exceed 5,000 in the early 
thirties? 


With the advent of the Republic the Party had, perhaps, about 
a thousand members. Of course, there had been the dictatorship 
of Primo de Rivera, who had persecuted the communists cruelly. 
The leaders of the Party at that time and a substantial portion of 
the membership spent the entire period of the dictatorship in 
prison. That was a very great obstacle to the Party’s develop- 
ment. It must also be said that among the leaders who helped to 
form the Party, certain comrades were still fundamentally social 
democrats, while others were dogmatists. Certainly, during 
those years, the Party’s policy was extremely sectarian. For 
instance, strikes were organised in order to establish Soviets. 
Today, when I ask old comrades: “How did you come to 
organise the general strike at Seville for Soviets?” they explain it 
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like this: “The representative of the Communist International 
came to Seville with one of the leaders of the Party, whose name 
was Adame, and they said to us: “Tomorrow there must be a 
general strike for Soviets’. If we had been asked what a Soviet 
was, none of us would have been able to reply. But we did have 
influence in the trade unions, and courage, and so we were able 
to launch a general strike for Soviets. Without anybody knowing 
what Soviets were. . .”” That policy led to the Party being, at the 
time when the Republic was proclaimed, no more than a small 
group which only remained on the sidelines of that event. It 
must be said that the Spaniards themselves were not the only 
ones responsible for that situation. At that time the policy of the 
Communist International was also very sectarian: class against 
class, the struggle against the “social-fascists,” no collaboration 
with the bourgeoisie. When certain leaders of the Spanish Party 
wanted to conclude agreements with other forces against the 


monarchy, the International condemned any agreement of that 
kind. 


@ How were those condemnations prounounced? Can you say 
something about the role of the foreign advisers from the 
International, before the Civil War, in relation to the 
Communist Party? 


I have no personal knowledge of that period. I cannot 
therefore speak from my own experience. But at that time the 
Party was following in a disciplined way the Comintern’s 
directives and the guidance given by its representatives, among 
whom there were, for instance, the Swiss Humbert Droz, and 
the German Neuman. 


@ Gerd, Stepanov? 


No, that was later. For a very brief period there was Jacques 
Duclos, and I have heard some very favourable reports on his 
work. The relations between the representatives of the Com- 
munist International and the Party’s leaders were, I imagine, 
normal relations between representatives of the top leadership 
of the International and those of a national section. Friction, 
arguments, contradictions must have arisen at times, but in the 
end what the representatives of the International said was 
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applied in practice. Today, if you read the letter from the 
Comintern in 1931 criticising the sectarianism and opportunism 
of the Spanish leadership, you will see that this suggestion that 
there should be a break with sectarianism, itself betrayed an 
amazing sectarianism. 

In fact, under the dictatorship and with the persecution that 
went on, those who fought for communism in Spain were 
militants who were risking their lives or prison, but who did not 
as yet have much influence among the masses, except at Seville, 
with José Diaz, and in Dolores Ibarruri’s part of the country, 
among the miners of Biscay, where the Party had considerable 
influence. In 1932 there took shape within the Party a 
movement against sectarianism, at the head of which were José 
Diaz and Dolores. In that period, moreover, the International 
had begun to make its policy less inflexible. Its representative 
was the Argentinian Codovilla, who contributed towards this 
change. A start was made on preparations for the Fourth 
Congress of the Party which, in 1934, adopted a new orientation 
and elected a new leadership in which José Diaz became the 
general secretary and Dolores Ibarruri was one of the principal 
members. With them were already Pedro Checa, Antonio Mije, 
Manuel Delicado, Vicente Uribe, that is to say, the leadership 
which was still to be at the head of the Party in October 1934 and 
at the time of the Popular Front and the Civil War. This was the 
stage when the Party was about to become a mass force. It was at 
that time that Dolores waged a battle against certain leaders and 
the Red Trade Union International. She realised that in order to 
overcome isolation in the trade union sphere it was necessary to 
work in the mass trade unions, in the anarchist and socialist 
trade unions, even if they were led at the time by socialists and 
anarcho-syndicalists. She won that battle and this led to the 
unification of the communist trade union organisation and the 
UGT (the trade union organisation that was socialist in 
tendency). 

It was thus that the Communist Party began to right itself, 
from 1932 onwards. Subsequently there developed the policy in 
favour of unity with the socialists and the Popular Front policy. 
The latter was helped by the Seventh Congress of the 
Communist International, which marked the beginnings of an 
evolution of major importance for the communist movement in 
working out the broad lines of the Popular Front policy. It was 
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Dimitrov who played a decisive part in this respect by deducing 
from his own experience in Germany (that of the defeat of 
sectarianism and of reformism) the idea that it was necessary to 
pursue a different policy and to jettison the thesis about 
“‘social-fascism” and about the struggle of ‘class against class’’, 
and to travel the road of unity of action with the socialists, the 
road of the Popular Front. 


@ And wage the struggle on two fronts? Did the French 
events of February 1934 and their repercussions have an 
influence on you? 


Those events were parallel with others which occurred in 
Spain. 1 remember a major action in February 1934, organised 
above all by the Socialist Youth, which was already in contact 
with the Communist Youth at that time. There was to be a big 
fascist rally at the Escorial and we had organised a struggle 
throughout the whole country, making bridges impassible, 
blowing up railway lines and preventing trains from reaching 
the Escorial. Then we started a general strike in Madrid and in 
the streets we confronted the individuals who were going to the 
Escorial. Already at that time the struggle against fascism was 
reaching a very high level. As far as I was concerned, however, 
there was an event which made a bigger impression on me than 
the February events in France. This was the rising in Vienna® 
and its failure. It was necessary, then, to unite, to unite in order 
to fight and win. In 1936, following two years of unity of action, 
the unification of the Socialist Youth and the Communist Youth 
organisations was achieved. 


@ You played a very important part in that, didn’t you? 


Yes, I was general secretary of the Socialist Youth and I was in 
favour of unity with the Communist Youth. The young socialists 
in general were, like me, supporters of the Russian Revolution. 
At that time we didn’t share all the viewpoints of the communists 
and we didn’t have a very clear idea of the problems that existed 
inside the Soviet party. Speaking for myself, I regarded both 
Trotsky and Stalin as revolutionaries. I must say that at that 
time, although I was not a communist, my sympathies were 
rather with Stalin. As I had only a very superficial theoretical 
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and historical background, I had a tendency to translate “in 
Spanish style’’, if I can put it in that way, the Soviet polemics and 
struggles. I saw in Stalin’s positions at that time a proletarian 
class standpoint which I regarded as closer to that of the left 
wing of the Socialist Party, whereas Trotsky seemed to me to be 
closer to the centrist intellectuals of that same party. Today, one 
can smile, or even laugh, at this juxtaposition of personalities 
and situations which were so different. But you mustn’t forget 
that I was a young man of eighteen, with a working-class 
background, inspired by the October Revolution of 1917, with a 
somewhat provincial view of universal phenomena, which were 
naturally beyond me, and still fully convinced that it was 
necessary to “‘bolshevise’’ the Socialist Party and that this task 
was feasible. 

We looked upon the Russtan Revolution as the example to be 
followed. And it was this feeling that guided us in the quest for 
unity with the Communist Youth. We had started our talks and 
joint action before October 1934, and then we had continued 
the dialogue in the jails and in the action committees for the 
struggle against repression. In 1936, after the victory of the 
Popular Front, we decided to proceed to unification. In those 
days there was a certain dose of utopianism among us in our 
assessment of the possibilities of the Socialist Party. What we 
wanted, in general, was the unification of the Second and Third 
Internationals on revolutionary foundations. The Socialist 
Youth, moreover, had already left the Second International; we 
had decided on that at the congress at which I had been elected 
general secretary, but without, however, joining the Third. This 
unification of the youth organisations was the occasion for a 
battle against the right wing and centre of the Socialist Party. For 
the Socialist Youth as a whole took its stand on left-wing 
positions. We took the final steps to bring about unity at the time 
of the first visit of our delegation to Moscow in 1936. 
Immediately after I had got out of prison. 


@ How long did you stay in the Soviet Union? 


A week. 


@ Before going, you must have had talks with the re- 
presentatives of the Comintern, didn’t you? 
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We had been in touch with Codovilla. I knew him already, 
even before I got to know the leaders of the Party personally, 
with the exception of those who were leading the Communist 
Youth. It must be said that in that period Codovilla worked very 
well with me. I partly owe it to him that I became a communist. 
But I had not yet had any contact with the leaders of the Party, 
with the exception of Uribe, who had spent a week in jail. We 
had become friends, but without having any real political 
exchanges. It was the International which, together with the 
leaders of the Communist Youth, had direct relations with us. 

I can tell a story here, about my first meeting with a 
representative of the Young Communist International - a 
meeting that turned out to be rather disappointing. One day my 
friend Medrano, who was secretary of the Communist Youth 
organisation, said to me: ““There’s a representative from the 
Young Communist International who would like to have a talk 
with you.” This was in 1934, after our first talks with the 
Communist Youth. I didn’t know Codovilla as yet. I was full of 
romanticism and for me the Bolshevik was the model of what a 
militant should be. So that morning I made my way towards 
West Park with my friend Medrano. I expected to find a young 
activist, fair-haired and full of energy, a hero of October 
wearing a leather overcoat, and so on. We went to the other side 
of West Park. I saw Medrano smile at a rather large lady who 
was there. “What’s the matter with him?” I thought to myself. 
We approached and he introduced her to me: “This is the 
representative of the Young Communist International.” I must 
confess that for the moment I was speechless. She was a German 
comrade and a member of the executive committee of the 
Young Communist International. Somewhat later, in 1942, she 
was to leave the Party. We started a conversation (this was after 
the 1934 congress during which the Socialist Youth had decided 
to break with the Second International). I was full of idealism 
and good faith, but this lady started off by saying to me: “You 
have acted in a very suspicious way. You’re going to join the 
Fourth, aren’t you?” We hadn’t the remotest intention of 
joining the Fourth International! I went away from that first 
interview with a representative of the International in a very 
disappointed frame of mind. I felt that she didn’t understand 
anything at all about what was going on in the Socialist Youth 
and that she thought we were Trotskyists. 


— . 
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@ It’s worth saying, though, that something of that sort had 
been the case with the French Socialist Youth organisation 
at the same time. They had toppled over on to the 
Trotskyists’ side. The question was therefore topical. 


That’s quite possible, but, you know, the young commun- 
ists who had come to our office had been able to see that behind 
me I had a large picture of Stalin. As subsequent events showed, 
we were very close to becoming communists. , 

That then, was my first contact with a representative of the 
Communist International. Later, in 1936, I saw Codovilla. He 
visited me in prison (he managed to get in with the relatives), 
and so I was behind bars when I met him. Medrano, who was 
with him, hadn’t told me who he was. But I realised he was 
someone who knew me very well and I asked myself, ‘““Who can 
this be?”” He looked like some small businessman and he was 
plump and jovial but had an intelligent appearance and a very 
penetrating glance. After our first meeting I got out of jail and 
before leaving for Moscow I had one or two other meetings with 
him. He showed a lot of understanding. In prison we young 
socialists had worked out a programme, a pamphlet entitled 
October, in which we took up leftist positions and developed 
ideas which diverged from the Communist Party’s stand on 
certain points. Codovilla was intelligent enough not to pay too 
much attention to this, although he might well have thought, 
like the woman who represented the Young Communist 
International, that if we were to continue on that road we might 
degenerate into Trotskyists. But he was able to penetrate to our 
real feelings, which were those of very young lads, still looking 
for a path to follow. What did we want, we young socialists? We 
wanted to fight fascism. For we saw that even after the victory of 
the Popular Front, after October, fascism was still there, 
menacing. And we also wanted socialism. It must be said that, in 
those days, transitional stages didn’t count for much with us. 
Like many young people, we were leftists. Our journey to the 
Soviet Union, which was destined to set the seal to unity, was a 
decisive turning point as far as our outlook was concerned. 

When I saw in the streets of Moscow detachments of workers 
marching with their rifles and singing the Internationale, I said: 
“That’s what I want.” In my eyes that was the decisive political 
argument. Afterwards there were our discussions, in the course 
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of which I got to know Dimitrov and Manuilsky, leaders of the 
International; I also met Kosarev and Chemodanov, leaders of 
the Komsomol*. It was at this time, too, that I saw for the first 
time Comrade Raymond Guyot, the general secretary of the 
Young Communist International. 


Those discussions made a big impression on me. Previously I 
had known certain leaders of the Second International and I had 
had a very definite impression that I was dealing with 
reformists, right-wingers with whom I had nothing in common. 
Whereas with Chemodanov and Kosarev I was carried away by 
enthusiasm; when I heard them speak, I at once found what I 
had been expecting to find that morning when, with Medrano, I 
had walked across West Park. This was in 1936, in the midst of 
building socialism, before the trials, and those armed workers 
and servicemen of the Red Army, other ranks and officers, all 
comrades together, with whom we were holding international 
meetings — all of this filled me with enthusiasm. There I was 
discovering an army the like of which I had never known before, 
formed by the people, the workers, the peasants. 


Finally I met Dimitrov, for whom I already had a great 
admiration — because of his heroic conduct at the Reichstag Fire 
Trial - and I was very much impressed. He was a giant with the 
head of a sage. When you saw him you felt that here there really 
was the kind of man who was capable of standing up to the nazis. 
He was very intelligent and everything about him indicated a 
tranquil courage. I myself had known a few leaders of the 
Second International; they were brilliant, but only in the way 
that any parliamentarian may be, whereas the bearing of the 
leaders of the Comintern and what they had to say were 
something quite different. They displayed a knowledge and 
understanding of our problems, and even our mistakes, which 
won us over there and then. I remember, at one point, when the 
discussion was drawing to a close, Manuilsky said to us: 
“Perhaps you think that we are right-wingers?” Already 
convinced, after all that I had seen and heard, and having so 
much admiration for that man who had himself taken part in 
the Revolution, I replied: ‘“You’re making fun of us.” And 
Manuilsky retorted: “Listen, comrade - very sincerely, I never 
make fun of young people. I respect their opinions and discuss 
with them as an equal with equals.” 
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@ Were you a member of a delegation at that time? 


I was with a delegation which included leaders of the Socialist 
Youth and of the Communist Youth; there were Federico 
Melchor and José Lain of the Socialist Youth, and Trifon 
Medrano and Felipe R. Arconada, of the Communist Youth. 

On our return from the Soviet Union, no one suggested to me 
that I should join the Communist Party. That was a step which I 
decided upon on my own. 


@ In discussing your experiences as a young militant you 
haven’t as yet said much about prison. What were 
conditions like in the jails? Did you have the benefit of a 
special political regime? Did you do any reading? What was 
your ideological level like, in 1936, for instance, when you 
were about to join the Communist Party. 


In jail I was a political prisoner, that is to say, I could receive 
books and newspapers, and through the lawyers I was able to 
send out articles, texts, pamphlets - anything I liked. It was one 
of the most active periods in my life as a member of the 
working-class movement. I wrote hundreds of letters to 
comrades in the youth organisation in the provinces. 


@ And you also met people — comrades? 


During the first period I met in prison the leaders of the 
Communist Youth, with whom I continued our conversations 
about unity and strengthened our friendship. For a year, as I 
have said, I was with Largo Caballero and got to know him very 
well. We talked a lot about the problems of the revolution. I have 
the impression that sometimes my ingenuousness must have 
amused him slightly. In prison I also got to know President 
Companys and the members of the government of the 
Generalitat of Catalonia. They were quite progressive petty- 
bourgeois nationalists who behaved very courageously in face of 
repression. They had splendid human qualities which I was able 
to appreciate when I became their friend in prison, although 
there was a great difference in age between us. 

Behind bars, I was at last able to read Capital, Anti-Dihring 
and works by Lenin, such as Two Tactics of Social Democracy. Not 
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many works by Lenin were available in translation in those days. 
Works by Trotsky were more plentiful. I was also able to study 
the history of Spain a little. 

That period of eighteen months in prison together with 
political figures more experienced than myself, with the reading 
and the constant political activity, was a real school for me. From 
prison we were able to keep in touch with many people. | 
remember that in those days we used to put together an 
underground newspaper; we organised courses and arranged 
discussions between communists and socialists on theoretical 
and political problems, that is to say, it really was a university! It 
should nevertheless be added that my education had already 
developed not too badly during the period prior to October 
1934, with the strikes and the demonstrations, and even with my 
work as a journalist at the Constituent Assembly. Sitting in the 
press section of the Cortes’, I was able to follow the whole of the 
big debate on the preparation of the constitution, with the great 
speeches of Azafia, Prieto, Sanchez Roman, Alcala Zamora, 
Ortega y Gasset... That entire period was therefore very 
instructive for me: I had listened to, and got to know political 
figures and had explored political life from the inside. . . 


@ With your journey to Moscow, your family background and 
personal experiences and then your experience as a 
political leader, it can be said that when still very young you 
were quite remarkably well equipped. 


I have been lucky, because, very early in my life, on account of 
my family experiences and my passion for the working-class 
movement, I became a very active political worker and very early 
I enjoyed the confidence of my comrades. In that way I was able 
to take part in very important decisions, such as the unification 
of the communist and socialist youth organisations, to take part 
in the movement of October 1934, to have important responsib- 
ilities during the war, and while still only about twenty I had 
become relatively well known in Spain. That is why I say that I 
have always had plenty of luck, even though I have had to live 
more than half my life as an exile and an outlaw, because of our 
defeat in the Civil War. 


@ So you returned from Moscow in March 1936. Was it then 
that you decided to join the Communist Party? 
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Let’s say that I began to become a communist. I did not join 
the Party immediately, although I began to co-operate with the 
communists, and I even took part, as a guest, in meetings of 
their central committee. But I still didn’t join, as I continued to 
hope that it would be possible to unify the Socialist Party and the 
Communist Party. At that moment the war broke out. On July 
18 I was in Paris, discussing with the leaders of the Young 
Communist International problems posed by the woman 
representative whom I had met in Madrid in the circumstances I 
have already mentioned. She was a leader but, instead of 
helping, she created difficulties in the way of consolidating unity 
among the young people. I asked at that time for her to be 
removed from her post. 

On July 18 I left Paris by train for Iran and arrived in time to 
take part in the fighting. At San Sebastian the fascists had 
withdrawn into a hotel which had to be taken by storm. It was 
there that I began the war as a soldier. I then tried to get 
through to Madrid. I didn’t want to leave Spain, even for the 
purpose of re-entering through Catalonia. At that time it 
couldn’t be done. We attempted to get to Madrid by crossing 
Castile, which was then dominated by the fascists. Once we 
risked falling into their hands, and on another occasion Basque 
nationalists, who regarded us as suspect, wanted to shoot us. It 
was a comrade who recognised Lain with me who saved our 
lives. We had already been stood against a wall to be shot. 

During these efforts to find a way of getting to Madrid, I 
continued to take part in the war and I was in the column that 
set out to take Aguilar de Campo. We had ordinary lorries which 
had been turned into armoured vehicles by the workers of 
Reinosa and I was perched on one of those lorries, carrying an 
old sporting rifle. When the fighting started, we realised that the 
lorries were veritable sieves and we got out and attacked without 
them. 

We weren't able to take Aguilar de Campo. There was as yet 
no real organisation in those columns and no experienced 
leaders; there was nothing. Later, still trying to reach Madrid, 
we went to Bilbao. There we witnessed the stampede on the 
Ochandiano front where the fascist aviation intervened for the 
first time; the militia had no experience at all of planes. The 
comrades said to us: “Go over there and strengthen that line.” 
We spent eighteen days in the hills of Ubidea. I was a private 
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soldier under the orders of an anarchist corporal until the day 
when the Party’s central committee and the United Socialist 
Youth in Madrid learned where we were and we received orders 
to return to Madrid by passing through France. In Madrid I 
joined a battalion of the United Socialist Youth, without having 
any military experience, and I very soon became captain in 
command of a company, because there was a shortage of 
officers. Afterwards I became political commissar of that 
battalion. 


@ Had you joined the Party in the meantime? 


Not yet. I became political commissar of that battalion, which 
fought one of the first engagements with Moroccan troops, who 
were the most feared. We defeated them, taking quite a few 
prisoners. I recall that they were men of the Rif, huge giants 
beside us. Later, when the fascists had arrived at the gates of 
Madrid, we were told: “Very well, that’s enough of soldiering.” 
And it was then that I became a member of the Junta of 
Defence, on November 6, when Madrid was almost encircled 
and we had very few means of defending it. Fortunately the 
general staff of the Junta had discovered the plan of attack on 
an enemy officer who had lost his way and wandered into our 
lines, and it was this that made it possible to prevent the fascists 
from succeeding on the very first day. The people of Madrid 
rose up heroically and went to the front, with or without nifles. 
Those were truly days of extraordinary courage. It must be said 
that it was the Communist Party and the United Socialist Youth 
which were at the head of the fight. General Miaja played a 
certain role, but he was rather in the nature of a decorative 
figurehead. The real military leader was Rojo, who was a very 
capable man. But as for the miracle, it was to the people that it 
was due. 

And I said to myself: ‘Now is the time to join the Communist 
Party. Experience proves that it is the only one capable of 
fighting to the finish. What is going to happen tomorrow, I 
don’t know.” So it was that I joined the Party at the time of the 
Junta of Defence. Then, when the positions at Madrid had been 
consolidated, I once again took over the leadership of the 
United Socialist Youth and continued to lead it from then on. 
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@ That was in 1936. Did you remain in Madrid throughout 
the war? 


I remained in Madrid until the end of 1936. Then I went to 
Valencia, where I remained until January 1938. During that 
period, in Valencia, there was the crisis of the Largo Caballero 
government. I ought to mention in passing that the other 
leaders of the Socialist Youth joined the Communist Party with 
me. The best members of the Socialist Youth, with very few 
exceptions, then joined the Communist Party en masse, through- 
out Spain, without any previous consultation. When I went to 
Valencia at the end of December this entry into the Communist 
Party had not been made official, but everyone already knew 
about it. We regarded it as an act of common decency to go and 
see Largo Caballero and explain it to him. And that man, whose 
character was hard, dry, peremptory, after having heard us out, 
said to us, with tears in his eyes: ‘‘Now I no longer believe in the 
Spanish revolution.” Because we, the youth organisation, were 
his real strength and that strength was leaving him. And he was 
sincere, for he did believe that it fell to him to carry through the 
Spanish revolution. But he didn’t reproach us. He simply 
showed his sorrow. At the same time I also informed my father, 
who was Under-Secretary at the Ministry of the Interior. The 
only reproach I heard from him was: “Why didn’t you wait until 
we could all do it together?” But he himself never took that step. 
He also said to me: “It’s a pity, because they wanted to give you 
my job and make you Under-Secretary for the Interior.” 


@ Some sort of hereditary post then? 


No, it was actually an attempt to keep me in the Socialist Party. 
I must say that when my father told me this, I was afraid - afraid 
lest the Party should learn of it and urge me to accept that 
important post and, because of that, make me conceal the fact 
that I was a member of the Party. So I went to see José Diaz and 
said to him: “Comrade, anything you like, but I’m not accepting 
that post, even if the Party is keen on it. I don’t want to be 
Under-Secretary for the Interior.” José Diaz understood me very 
well and approved of my action. 


@ Why did you refuse that post? It might have been in the 
Party’s interests to accept it. 
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Because accepting that post would have meant that I would 
have had to disguise the fact that I was a communist. In the first 
place, the idea of being an “infiltrator” has never appealed to 
me and I still detest that method today. Perhaps you regard this 
as a petty-bourgeois attitude. 


@ For an underground leader, you must admit that this 
confidential statement is rather surprising. 


Just as you like. Later I will explain to you how we settled 
these questions. But I wanted to be a communist, to have an 
attitude that was crystal clear. I didn’t want anyone to be able to 
say of me: “In order to have a post in the government he gave 
up being acommunist.” It was clear, straightforward. 


@ With regard to the struggles which were soon to set 
anarchists and communists, and soon the Trotskyists, at 
loggerheads, where did you stand? 


First of all, it must be remembered that when the Popular 
Front was formed, the POUM,® which was Trotskyist in 
tendency, was part of it. It was never part of the Spanish 
government but it did take part in the government of the 
Generalitat of Catalonia. Having said that, how then did the 
conflict start? The Communist Party was an internationalist 
party; the contradictions resulting from the development of the 
Soviet Revolution had repercussions in every party, and at a 
particular moment the Trotskyists appeared, in the eyes of the 
communists in general, as fascist agents. I had never thought of 
the Trotskyists as possible adversaries until I went to the Soviet 
Union. And how did I come to accept that they were? I came to 
do so through a personal process of reasoning. In the great 
revolutions of history it happens that certain revolutionaries, at 
a particular time, take up counter-revolutionary positions. That 
was seen, for instance, in the great French Revolution. Taking a 
close look at the development of the Soviet Revolution, I said to 
myself: ‘Those things are possible.” I accepted what I had not 
accepted up to that point. But without as yet considering that the 
Spanish Trotskyists could really be fascist agents. Later there 
were the Moscow trials, which took place in public. There were 
all those confessions, all those admissions. I must say that at the 
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time I was convinced that those admissions were genuine. | 
could not imagine that they had been extorted. Starting out, as I 
did, with the idea that every revolutionary, in face of the police, 
should hold out to the end, I could not conceive the intervention 
of that psychological factor which had determined the mental 
process of those confessions: that monstrous proposition which 
consisted in making a man accept that he could serve the Party 
and the Revolution by admitting that he was their enemy, even 
though that was false. I was, then, one of those who accepted, in 
fact, that those people were counter-revolutionaries, enemy 
agents. 

As for Spain, we were in a situation in which we were engaged 
in an armed struggle and there was a controversy on the subject: 
Revolution or War. It was clear to me that if we didn’t win the 
war, then no revolution was possible. That was obvious. And 
there was something else which was obvious. This was that at the 
same time as we were waging the war, we were in the process of 
carrying out the revolution, since the people had power. Power 
was in the hands of the people. The rifles were in the hands of 
the people. At the head of the government were socialists who 
were people who supported the revolution. First there was 
Largo Caballero, then there was Negrin, and the socialists had 
always been for the revolution. 


@ For a socialist revolution or only a “democratic” one? 


At that time we called it a people’s revolution. Every one of us 
knew that it was to instal socialism in Spain. That was clear. 
Where were the big capitalists, the great landed proprietors, the 
bourgeois state apparatus? They had disappeared. So that whole 
discussion seemed to me to be absurd, Byzantine. In this 
connection mention must be made of certain aspects of the 
policy of the Spanish Communist Party at that time which are 
not sufficiently well known. In the factories, for instance, we 
waged a struggle so that the workers might directly elect the 
workers’ committees. Until then those committees had been 
appointed from above by the trade union leaderships. It was we 
who waged the struggle against bureaucratisation, for direct 
democracy, even if, in those days, these terms were not used. It 
was we who raised the question of electing, in the midst of war, a 
new parliament genuinely representative of the people in arms, 
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since the existing parliament had been elected in different 
conditions. That assembly didn’t have any anarchists in it and 
the fighting forces were only sparsely represented. It was we 
who posed the question of new elections, which would have 
changed the composition and character of the parliament and 
would have turned it into an organ of that people’s revolution 
which we wanted, into a parliament that was truly democratic. 
This proposal was rejected by the other forces and even by those 
who regarded themselves as leftist. 

In general, then, we tried to encourage all the forces of 
popular democracy, and the Trotskyist and anarchist criticisms 
directed against us at that time were unjustified. In the same 
way there was even less justification for the putsch of the 
anarchists of Catalonia in May 1937, in the middle of the war, 
which was a stab in the back of the armies which were resisting 
fascism. Now, with hindsight and the experience of history, it 
may be thought that if the overspill of the internal contradic- 
tions of the Soviet revolutionary process into the international 
sphere could have been avoided, it might then have been 
possible to avoid at the same time the putsch of the Trotskyists 
and anarchists. But how was it possible to avoid that overspill 
from happening when, through its historical weight and the 
situation in those years, the Russian Revolution was the 
dominant fact in the entire revolutionary movement? 


@ That raises another question. One can see that you were not 
able to feel doubts about what was happening in the USSR. 
But what about the things that were happening in Spain? 


My own relations with the anarchists had been bad. Armed 
with revolvers and knives, they had attacked a series of meetings 
I had held in 1932 on behalf of the Socialist Youth in Alicante 
province. I had also had difficulties with them within the Madrid 
Junta of Defence. During the first days of the defence of Madrid 
the anarchists had wanted to take over control of the exits from 
Madrid to the rear, in place of the People’s Army, and I 
remember that one of my first undertakings was to meet the 
CNT’s war committee. I told them: “It’s the Junta of Defence 
that’s in command now. You're going to withdraw all those 
detachments from the exits from Madrid towards Valencia and 
you're going to let soldiers of the People’s Army take their 
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place.” They then threatened to take my headquarters by storm. 
] told them: “If you attack my HQ, you will be crushed.” They 
didn’t come. But that was a bad beginning, and a few days later 
one of those groups shot at a member of the Junta of Defence, 
the communist councillor Yagiie, wounding him seriously. | 
didn’t hesitate then, and they were dislodged by force. 

So we already had those experiences and also experiences 
with certain anarchist units, such as the “Iron Column” which, 
in the early days of the war, pillaged and terrorised people 
behind our lines. It had been necessary to fight it and dissolve it 
when it was trying to do the same sort of thing in the city of 
Valencia. 


@ All the same, it is a fact, isn’t it, that anarchist heroism did 
exist? Durruti’s column. . . 


Durruti, like many anarchists taken individually, was a hero. 
The collective heroism of the anarchists was often demonstrated 
- in Barcelona, for instance, on the day of the fascist rebellion. 
There, the anarchists fought with a great deal of courage. But 
later, when it was necessary to move on to military organisation, 
things were different. From the military standpoint their units 
were not worth very much. It wasn’t a question of lack of 
courage, of cowardice. It was their ideology and their principles 
which proved bankrupt as soon as it became necessary to fight a 
real war. 

It wasn’t by chance that, in the big battles, our general staff 
almost always looked to the units organised by the communists. 
One thing is true: in almost all those communist units there were 
anarchosyndicalist members who fought very well. But when 
they were on their own, in their own units, it was anarchy. As for 
Durruti, he was an extraordinary personality. I believe he might 
have become a communist - I am convinced of it. But Durruti 
died among his soldiers, and after his death his unit no longer 
played any important role. 


@ And the people of the POUM? It has often been said that 
the Soviet political police - the GPU, as it was called in those 
days - had ramifications in Spain, its own secret prisons. 
There are even issues of Illustration which show photo- 


graphs (whether genuine or bogus) of the dungeons of the 
GPU in Barcelona in 1938. 
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Listen, I myself was a sort of Minister of the Interior, at 
Madrid, in the Junta of Defence. What I can tell you is that in 
the course of those two months I had no contact with services of 
the Soviet Union. 


@ Yes, but you are talking about 1936. 


Perhaps there were some later; perhaps there were some even 
then, but in the apparatus which we controlled at that time there 
were no Soviet personnel at all. Later, probably, the Soviet 
people came to arrangements with the Spanish government - 
not with the communists. With Largo Caballero and Negrin, 
perhaps. It is like the question of the gold.’ At a particular time 
the gold was moved to the Soviet Union without us knowing 
anything about it, without any intervention by our Party. Later, 
when we learned of it, we thought that it was actually the best 
solution, otherwise there was a risk of losing it. France might 
have handed it over to the Francoists, just as she had already 
done with a depot at Mont-de-Marsan. The only place to keep it 
and buy arms was Moscow. But we played no part in that 
decision. Lastly, it is true that it has been said that there were 
GPU prisons. I personally have no proof that there were and I 
never saw one, even though I believe the Soviet people must 
have had certain services in Spain, connected with the presence 
of their volunteers who were fighting at the front. 


@ And what about the disappearance of Andrés Nin*? That 
caused a scandal. You must certainly have seen that at that 
time relations between the political organisations were very 
tense. Largo Caballero himself was very incensed by that 
measure taken against Nin or his group. 


You must take one thing into account: it happened in the 
midst of war. In the eyes of public opinion in general the 
Barcelona putsch was a counter-revolutionary act; there was a 
revolutionary war in Spain and, for the whole of the army and 
the people, that putsch, which a small group of anarchists and 
Trotskyists had got together to carry out, appeared to be a 
counter-revolutionary act aimed at opening the front and 
helping the fascist offensive. Franco boasted of having agents of 
his among the putschists. If you don’t bear this in mind, you 
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won’t understand why it was that the fact that Nin disappeared 
at that moment didn’t make much of an impression. Now, 
certainly, I don’t believe that Nin went to Burgos or Berlin. I 
believe it to be possible that he was executed in our zone. But at 
that time, following a putsch of such a kind, I accepted the 
possibility (because the matter was never really discussed among 
us) that Nin might have escaped and have gone over to the 
enemy camp, as the majority of the public thought. And the 
putsch of May 1937 strengthened us in the opinion that the 
Trotskyists were counter-revolutionaries. 


Notes 


1. The General Workers’ Union, a national trade union centre, socialist 
in tendency. 

2. National Confederation of Labour -a national confederation of 
trade unions, anarchist in tendency. 

3. When the Austrian left-wing forces suffered a bloody defeat at the 
hands of the Dollfuss government. 

4. The Soviet Young Communist League. 

5. The Spanish parliament. 

6. Workers’ Party of Marxist Unification. 

7. That is, the gold reserve of the Spanish Republic. 

8. A leader of the POUM who had worked with Trotsky in the 
Communist International. Resale’ as a Trotskyist, he disappeared at 
the time of the putsch by the POUM and anarchists in May 1957. 


The war in Spain: 
reflexions and encounters 


@ When you speak of the revolution and of the war in Spain, 
you say: “There was a facade, which was that of the state, 
but the revolution was in deeds.” And you add: “It was 
clear that the revolution would be victorious only if the war 
was won.” To which a certain number of historians, 
politicians and militants reply: The revolution was “frozen” 
because, in the name of discipline and efficiency, the 
people’s initiative was broken. 


Some historians tend to see in the war and the revolution only 
a mere echo of what was happening in the Soviet Union. Today, 
as far as they are concerned, the war and revolution of 1936-39 
boil down to a struggle between communists on one side and 
Trotskyists and anarchists on the other. To a struggle between 
“bureaucracy” and “revolutionary spontaneity”. But that is a 
caricature. The manipulation of certain facts in our war which 
were not of a decisive character in order to serve the struggle 
which they are waging today with very specific ends in view. 
Everything that was positive in the Popular Front, everything 
that was magnificent in our people’s struggle, Soviet aid and the 
International Brigades disappears, when they have finished with 
it, beneath a heap of filth, and the heroism of the people and 
everything that enabled them to fight for three years against the 
superior strength of the fascist enemy becomes a tale with no 
meaning. Contrary to what you say, I believe that during the war 
certain mistakes made by the anarchists and, in certain cases, by 
the leftists, contributed towards cooling the enthusiasm and the 
support we enjoyed, above all in the country districts which, in 
any event, provided the bulk of the Republic’s infantry. For 
instance, the cases of collectivisation imposed upon peasants, the 
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owners of small pieces of land, who were deprived of their 
livestock, their cured bacon, their products in exchange for 
worthless certificates, turned a part of those social strata away 
from the struggle for the Republic. Even later, in the days of the 
guerrilla struggle, the guerrilleros, especially in Aragon, had 
difficulties with the peasants, who mixed up communists and 
“libertarian” communists. Explanations had to be given to those 
peasants so as to enable them to understand the difference 
between the libertarian communists and the real communists. 
Even after the victory of the fascists, this continued to be a 
problem for us. During the war we always opposed forced 
collectivisation, while favouring voluntary collectivisation by the 
peasants themselves. But in cases in which the peasants did not 
want collectivisation, we supported their right to work their land 
themselves; it was our view that collectivisation should be 
proceeded with above all on the very large estates, where the 
agricultural labourers were wage-workers who already had a 
certain socialist consciousness. There, yes, we supported it. But 
as regards the small individual cultivators, who accounted for an 
important part of the population, we came out against forced 
collectivisation, because, frankly speaking, it simply didn’t make 
sense. 

We came out against each and every step which might detract 
from the popular support from such sectors for the Republican 
cause, since errors of that kind made themselves felt immediate- 
ly in a demobilisation at the front. On the other hand, all the 
major enterprises and big estates came under the control of the 
working people, and not only did we establish workers’ councils, 
but we tried to ensure that those councils were elected directly 
by the workers of the enterprises. And in the sphere of 
democratisation, as I have already told you, we proposed, in the 
midst of the war, the election of a new National Assembly in 
which the soldiers would have their representatives. That is to 
say, all the charges concerning “‘bureaucratic seizure’ which 
have been made with regard to the Spanish experience are 
scarcely relevant, for the bureaucracy that did exist was that of 
committees that were not elected by anybody but were nomin- 
ated by trade union leaders! 


@ To sum up, do you think, then, that during the Spanish 
War the people’s government succeeded in solving that 
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contradiction which appeared in the French Revolution 
between the preservation of popular initiative, of demo- 
cracy and, on the other hand, efficiency, the needs of war - 
a contradiction which is very often settled in favour of 
bureaucratic power and which, as Saint-Just said, “freezes” 
the revolution? 


I believe that the government and above all the popular forces 
- for there was a People’s Front Committee and a Committee of 
Trade Union Unity which exercised political power greater, 
perhaps, than that of the government - succeeded during that 
period in overcoming those contradictions and even in strengt- 
hening unity and that it was the big military defeats, the 
prospects of defeat resulting from the intervention of Hitler and 
Mussolini and the so-called ‘‘non-intervention” policy of the 
other capitalist powers, which created the conditions for the 
collapse of the Popular Front. Had it not been for German and 
Italian intervention and for non-intervention, that unity, in spite 
of all its contradictions, would, I am convinced, have been 
consolidated. The proof of this is that at a given moment the 
unity of the Socialist Party and the Communist Party (although 
the Socialist Party was led at that time by Prieto, who was the 
most anti-communist of the socialists) was really magnificent. In 
the same way, relations between the Communist Party and the 
CNT remained good throughout the greater part of the war; 
later, after the war, quite a few leaders of the CNT joined the 
Communist Party. In essence, then, it was the military defeats, 
brought about by the enemy's immense superiority in- arma- 
ments, and international isolation and the prospect of fresh 
defeats which sharpened all those contradictions and led to the 
tragic conclusion with the Junta of Casado and Besteiro. 


We always supported the Popular Front; we never sacrificed 
popular initiative to an imposed system. I remember a meeting 
of the political bureau in Valencia at the time of the crisis of the 
Largo Caballero government (it was one of the first meetings of 
the Party’s political bureau in which I took part). General Miaja 
telephoned from Madrid to say to us: “Take power. The Army 
of the Centre is with you.” It wasn’t our own people, it wasn’t 
communists, but professional military men who were asking us 
to take power in order to ‘‘establish order’. 

At that moment we had control of the tanks, the air force and 
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the strongest military units and here was a situation in which the 
military leaders in command of the other units were inviting us 
to take power. We discussed this for five minutes, no longer, and 
reached the conclusion: “‘It’s madness; if we take power, then 
that’s the end of the Popular Front; we shall have to kill quite a 
lot of people and we shall bring about the defeat of the 
Republic.” 

We could have decided to take power; it was technically 
possible, but we agreed that all the chances of victory in the war 
and the revolution lay in preserving the Popular Front and 
maintaining the unity of the popular forces. I don’t know 
whether another party, in our position, would have resisted as 
we did the temptation to take power. 


@ During that period you must have met quite a few leading 
figures of the International, didn’t you? 


Yes. For instance, I knew Marty, but I didn’t have much 
contact with him at that time. For me, he was the hero of the 
Black Sea, a man who, at a moment that was decisive for the 
October Revolution, had risked his life in order to defend it. 
From that point of view I admired him. But he didn’t take part 
in our meetings. He was concerned with the Brigades! and I 
wasn’t in touch with that work. I met him occasionally and he 
was always extremely pleasant towards me, in spite of his 
reputation. Later, in 1940, in Moscow, I was able to see for 
myself that he had a marked antipathy towards the young and a 
very irascible temperament. I remember one incident at the 
Comintern. He had the doors locked across a corridor which 
connected the secretariat of the Comintern with that of KIM? so 
that we had to go down four storeys and then up again, simply in 
order to go across the way. We applied to him to reopen the 
doors. He received me in a very friendly manner but there was 
no way of getting him to give in. He didn’t want to have young 
people going along that corridor past his office. Later, in 
France, I was in contact with him occasionally. Everything always 
went off very well except on one occasion, in 1944, when he 
thought that the forces of the Spanish guerrilleros should be 
used on the German front. We were not in agreement about 
that. That force of between 10,000 and 12,000 men was made 
up of our best militants; we needed them for the struggle in 
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Spain itself. On the German front a single day’s fighting could 
have destroyed a unit of that kind. I was against running such a 
risk and, in the end, he accepted this. But it was quite a sharp 
clash. 

At another time he had taken umbrage at a few of my Spanish 
comrades. I don’t know why. He chased them out of his office 
one day, when they had gone there on some errand - he was 
very often like that. He had the bearing of a military man. He 
always kept it up and in all circumstances treated his comrades 
like soldiers. But I believe he was a sincere revolutionary. 


@ He has been described as a black-humoured madman who 
was occasionally likeable. 


There was something of that about him, even if his personality 
cannot be reduced to that level. 


@ Maurice Thorez might also be mentioned. Did you know 
him? 


Yes, I always had a high regard for him. At one time he was in 
the forefront of the communist movement. That was the period 
of the Popular Front and of the hand outstretched to the 
Catholics, and he was already “heterodox” on certain problems. 
I believe he was a very gifted man, with a great creative capacity 
in the political sphere, and he got on well with people and was 
very understanding. Obviously he belonged to that generation 
of leaders who were trained by the International and for whom 
loyalty and discipline with regard to the Communist In- 
ternational took precedence over much else. But at the same 
ume he was sometimes able to stand up against decisions of the 
International. Even after the Liberation he expounded adv- 
anced opinions concerning the roads to socialism. I consider that 
he belonged to that generation of great revolutionaries, men of 
great courage, with a penetrating vision, even if today, looking 
back, when situations have changed, we may arrive at different 
judgements on certain of their attitudes. 


@ It might be put more bluntly. There was a generation of 
great revolutionaries, and the present generation is of a 
much smaller stature. This fact was no doubt tied up with 
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the war, with periods of antagonisms which were of such a 
nature that only exceptional personalities could stay the 
course. Today we are dealing with a generation of 
“officials”, if one can put it like that, rather than real 
leaders. What do you think about it? 


I can't discuss it, seeing that I’m a leader of today. 


@ No, as far as you are concerned, you belong to the other 
generation. You come from the Civil War. You must have 
noticed a certain change in the congresses. 


Belonging to the two periods, if you like, I am able perhaps to 
arrive at a better judgement. Today there are still remarkable 
personalities but there does exist a certain difference as 
compared with the leaders I knew in my younger days. 


@ To what do you attribute that? 


Maybe this is very subjective: I attribute it to the fact that the 
latter developed in a white-hot political struggle, when there 
were not only discussions, arguments, but one also ran very 
great risks. Natural selection happened like that. Nowadays, in 
the promotion of personnel, the apparatus plays a big part. 


@ You have come from the epoch of leaders with arms in their 
hands to that of the administrators. Nevertheless, things 
really are different. And this is a foretaste of the future. So 
from your point of view, it is due, is it, above all to a 
difference of period? 


Yes, and one which is likewise reflected in the bourgeoisie. 
The political style today is quite different: there are no more 
Roosevelts, Churchills or De Gaulles but, on the other hand, I 
have had the good fortune to keep in regular contact with the 
Cuban comrades, with Fidel. My friendly feelings towards him 
spring, above all, from the fact that he has the stature of a great 
revolutionary leader. In him, obviously, the stature of the 
revolutionary exceeds that of the administrator. Fidel is, in 
many ways, a man who belongs to “another epoch”, that of the 
Bolsheviks, of José Diaz, Dimitrov, Chou En-lai. 
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@ What other leaders did you meet during the Spanish War? 


Antonov-Ovseyenko® I did not meet, because during the 
greater part of the war I was not in Barcelona, but in Madrid. I 
saw a lot of Togliatti, who came to Spain in 1937. At that time 
Ger6, who was a Hungarian, was in Spain, and so was Stepanov. 
1 saw Togliatti later, after the war. He was an extraordinary 
personality. I believe he was the most cultivated, the most 
intelligent leader in the communist movement. It was he who 
went most profoundly into the problems after the 20th 
Congress, and he might perhaps have gone into them still more 
profoundly if conditions had been more favourable. I remem- 
ber, for instance, my first meetings in the political bureau; I 
used to speak as little as possible, because | felt myself to be too 
young among all those personalities. I can still see Togliatti, _ 
sitting at the table, doing a crossword puzzle while the discussion 
developed. He was always busy with something else. You might 
have got the impression that he wasn’t listening, that he wasn’t 
following the thread of the discussion, but all of a sudden he 
would raise his head and speak. But in speaking he never tried 
to “pull rank”; if he had something to say, he preferred to 
support the view of someone else, to develop it in such a way that 
his own contributions were always discreet. If difficult decisions 
had to be taken, he would say: “It’s up to you to take them”’, and 
that characteristic has sometimes led people to say that Togliatti 
was a hesitant person, that he didn’t like to commit himself. As I 
remember him, taking part in discussions, he was a very 
understanding person. I was leading the youth, a mass 
organisation which had to have a policy that was very broad, 
very open, and I sometimes used to express points of view which 
were not always clearly understood by everybody. I must say that 
Togliatti always gave me his support in face of the sectarian 
attitudes of certain comrades, as also did José Diaz, Dolores and 
Checa (who was very young when he died).’ 

I well remember Togliatti during the retreat in Catalonia. 
When Barcelona was threatened I was asked to go there, 
because after the Battle of the Ebro leading personnel were 
needed. So I went to Barcelona. It was not the Madrid of 1936, 
unfortunately. We were already in a different epoch. And I 
remember that day (January 26, 1939) when the enemy reached 
Barcelona. There was no Junta of Defence as there had been at 
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Madrid. We leaders of the Communist Party stayed on until the 
last minute, trying to organise the defence with young party 
members, among whom there were quite a few girls who 
behaved with great courage. And Togliatti was there, too. He 
left Barcelona at the last moment. He was a calm man, with an 
impressive sang froid. I saw him constantly throughout the whole 
of the retreat from Catalonia, walking with a stick and never 
losing his good humour. In Barcelona he was as calm as if he 
had been in Rome, in his own coumy, after the liberation. The 
day the city fell there were just two or three of our soldiers to be 
seen in the wide, empty streets, as the sole defence against the 
attacking forces. We remained there until the fascists had 
reached the centre of the city. I remember leaving in a car with a 
group of comrades, along a road over Vallvidriera way, and, on 
a road running parallel with ours, I saw the fascists entering 
Barcelona. 


I learned from others how Togliatti behaved during the 
Casado coup. After the Junta had imposed itself on Madrid, 
nothing remained to be done but to ensure that the end was no 
worse than it had to be, by reaching an agreement with Casado 
on the evacuation of the greater part of the military leaders and 
soldiers, or even by trying to see whether, by agreement with the 
Junta, it might be possible to re-establish some sort of a front, 
with the prospect, not of victory or of some impossible “peace 
with honour”, but at least of saving the army - and in view of the 
possibility of world war, this assumed very great importance in 
our eyes. 


At that moment it was decided that a section of the Party’s 
leadership should leave so as to prepare for the continuation of 
the struggle from abroad, in new conditions. Those who went 
were very sorry indeed to go and only did so out of a sense of 
discipline. And Togliatti, who was the Comintern’s principal 
representative, remained behind with the group of party 
leaders. Obviously that was not where he should have been. He 
stayed on right up to the last moment. He took part in a 
successful assault on an aerodrome whose personnel had 
already mutinied in favour of the Junta and he was able to leave 
in a plane with other comrades just at the time when the fascists 
were entering Valencia. This means that he played a very active 
role in several phases of the war in Spain. 
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@ I should like to put a general question to you: You have said 
that it was the military defeat that was the cause of the 
political disintegration of the Popular Front. Let us go 
further back, then, and ask: What were the causes of the 
military defeat? Were they of a political nature, in the sense 
that international factors and their dominant features 
explain that inversion of the relation of forces inside the 
country, or were they of a purely military, technical 
character? In short, what is your analysis of the defeat? 


I believe there was one essential cause which decided 
everything. That was the international situation, which resulted 
in the fascists always having a crushing superiority over us in 
terms of planes, guns and tanks, and in the fact that in every 
battle, even when we won a victory as a result of surprise or the 
courage of our fighting men - as was the case when we captured 
Tereul, or when we crossed the Ebro - we ended up by finding 
ourselves confronted once again by a military strength which 
was iN most cases superior to our own. 

Undoubtedly it was the aid from the Germans and Italians 
that was the determining factor. The Italians took part in the 
war with entire army corps and the Germans with the Condor 
Legion, that is to say above all with outstanding airmen and 
technicians, not to mention their war material. 

It is true that the Soviet Union also sent us war material, and it 
was with this that we were able to wage war for three years and 
avoid being throttled in a few weeks. It has been said that the 
Soviet Union could have helped us more. I myself - and I cannot 
be suspected of being an “unconditional” - believe that in view 
of the state of the Soviet army at the beginning of the war, it was 
not possible for them to do more. That is my sincere conviction. 
And there was also the blockade, which prevented part of the 
arms the Soviet Union was sending us from reaching Spain. 


@ What about French responsibility in that connection? 


It was immense. French responsibility in that connection was 
decisive, absolutely crucial - especially the responsibility of Léon 
Blum, for it was he who, under pressure from the British, 
proposed non-intervention, while shedding a few tears over the 
corpse of the Spanish Republic. And it should also be made clear 
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that towards the end of the war the Soviet Union sent us a big 
consignment of arms which remained in France, because the 
French government, which was then headed by Daladier, didn’t 
want it to cross the frontier. In the same way, at the beginning, 
when Irun was on the point of falling into the hands of the 
fascists, there were, on French territory, arms belonging to the 
Spanish Republic; those arms might have saved the town, but 
the government of Léon Blum did not permit them to be taken 
over the frontier. Those are the facts. 


@ So the international factors were predominant? 
Yes, and very much so. 


@ How, precisely, do you assess today the help of the 
International Brigades? I should like to put this question to 
you from two aspects. Firstly from the military aspect (I 
imagine one must say much that is good about them). But 
going into the matter more deeply, there is also a political 
aspect. There is one striking fact: the Vietnamese have 
fairly decisively won their war of national liberation against 
the aggression of American imperialism and they have 
always refused to accept the help of foreign troops or 
volunteers, whether from socialist countries or civilians 
from capitalist countries. And perhaps it was one of the 
factors making for the Vietnamese victory that they made 
their fight patriotic and nationalist to the last degree — that 
is to say, up to the point of standing quite alone. Don’t you 
think that it was perhaps a sign of weakness - I don’t say 
this of the Spanish Republic as such, but in the in- 
ternational relation of forces - to appeal for foreign aid of 
that kind? 


I believe the two situations were quite different. Nevertheless, 
for the Spanish Republic the International Brigades were by no 
means a decisive factor from the military point of view: they did 
not amount in all to more than 35,000 men, whereas there were 
60,000 Italians on the fascist side. From the military point of 
view, then, the Brigades were not a decisive force, but from the 
point of view of morale, yes, they were. At a certain moment, 
during the defence of Madrid, when the International Brigades 
began to arrive, that was very important. For the people, who 
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had the impression that they were alone, saw that brothers were 
coming to fight on Spanish soil, in the trenches of Madrid, and 
that aroused immense fervour and enthusiasm. And then it 
must be said that the men who made up the International 
Brigades really were heroes and that they fought with exem- 
plary courage. Later, after the first months of the war, the 
composition of the Brigades became mixed, with more Spani- 
ards than foreigners. The same importance, not only from the 
standpoint of morale but also from the technical point of view, 
must also be accorded to the Soviet advisers who were with the 
fighting units. They were military men of great quality and 
exemplary courage. Many of them gave their lives at the front. 
During the period when I was with the Fifth Army Corps with 
General Modesto and Commissar Delage, I knew one of them 
who was truly extraordinary as regards his heroism, his modesty 
and his ability. I believe his name was Chechenko. We talked 
with the help of a woman interpreter. He didn’t speak much 
Spanish. And there was also General Stern, who was imprisoned 
later; he was a hero of the fighting at Khalkhin Gol, against the 
Japanese; and Malinovsky, a very capable adviser, who later 
became the Soviet Minister of Defence. In short, the Soviet 
advisers, tankmen and airmen who helped us from the first days 
were men of great worth. The appearance of the first Soviet 
planes in the skies above Madrid, when we were reeling under 
the weight of the fascist bombs, was also a factor, both moral and 
military, that was very important. 

For Vietnam, the problem presented itself differently. Their 
problem was above all one of armaments and in general they 
were able to get them thanks to Soviet and Chinese aid. On 
several occasions they discussed the experience of the In- 
ternational Brigades with us. For the Vietnamese, it was not 
volunteers who would have been able to change anything. 
Because no European would ever have been able to wage war in 
the way the Vietnamese did. Eat a bowl of rice a day and then 
fight! Furthermore, the International Brigades, in their case, 
would have been made up of military units from the socialist 
countries, with a consequent internationalisation of that war, the 
de facto occupation of that country by foreign powers, a direct 
war between the socialist states and the USA, and not a national 
war of liberation. The Vietnamese comrades rejected that 
prospect and I believe they were right to do so. 
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@ Another question, in the same domain of ideas, and one to 
which, moreover, you have already alluded: Do you agree 
that it was the absence of rear areas - in this case the fact 
that France let it down - that finally strangled the Republic, 
which would tend to prove that in the absence of such rear 
areas, in the geographical, economic, military and political 
sense, it is very difficult to counterbalance the enemy’s 
strength? 


In the absence of such rear areas victory in a people’s war is 
made very difficult. If you have no rear areas which enable you 
to rest your troops, to organise them, to have supplies and lines 
of communication, if you are isolated, then in face of an enemy 
with immense technical superiority, it is very difficult, or even 
impossible, to wage a people’s war. Except when your country 
has the benefit of an expanse of territory comparable with that 
of the Soviet Union or China. 


@ But even if Republican Spain was beaten, didn’t the 
duration of the resistance also point to the relative 
weakness of the Francoists? 


Quite correct. That duration was proof of the fighting spirit 
and strength of the people, and I should like to add that, in spite 
of the contradictions that existed in the Popular Front, without 
it, resistance would have been impossible. 

So when we are asked: “Why didn’t you take power? Why 
didn’t you sweep away the differences and establish a stricter 
revolutionary order? Why didn’t you do away with the Popular 
Front?” the only answer is that by doing away with the Popular 
Front we should certainly have done away with its contradic- 
tions, but at the same time we should have done away with the 
possibility of resisting! 


@ Taking into account the decisive role which the France 
of the Popular Front could have played, shouldn't the 
French communists, in agreement with the International, 
have taken a tougher attitude towards Léon Blum? Did 
the International envisage that possibility? Could the 
International have taken the risk of seeing civil war spread 
to France? 
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The French communists always took a stand that was different 
from that of Blum. He used to say: “If help is given to Spain, 
then there will be war here’’, whereas the communists were 
always in favour of help being given to Spain, because they knew 
that the defeat of Spain was going to lead to world war. The 
French communists were ready to run the risk of helping Spain; 
they knew that aid for Spain provided the only chance of saving 
peace. It was Blum who came out against giving that aid, fearing 
as he did that the situation might extend to France and that the 
Germans might react. 


@ In the last days of the war you had to face a personal 
problem. Your father belonged to Colonel Casado’s Junta, 
which, in Madrid, was negotiating with the Francoists. 


Yes, my father belonged to the Casado Junta. At that time this 
was even more terrible for me than the death of my mother, 
which had happened a few days before. It is impossible to 
approach such a situation simply from the point of view of the 
family and sentiment, as between father and son. It is something 
which is greater than the family, and this happens very often in 
civil wars. 

We had always been in the same camp. And suddenly we 
found ourselves in opposing camps, with my father in the 
Casado Junta which, in actual fact, was betraying the armed 
resistance and hunting down the communists, my comrades, 
under the pretext of making an “honourable peace” with 
Franco. 

What a catastrophe that coup was and the number of human 
lives it cost is something that is obvious today. 

I was still in France - I had left Spain with the Republican 
army of Catalonia. I wanted to go back to the Central-Southern 
Zone in order to take part in the fight together with my 
comrades in the Party and the Youth. But the Party delayed my 
departure and the struggle unfortunately came to an end. 

I felt that if I was not being sent to Madrid, it was so that I 
should not find myself face to face, in the fighting, with my own 
father on the other side, or else because I was a new member 
and they were not confident of my political firmness. I don’t 
know whether there were then some comrades who thought like 
that. Even though they were utterly mistaken, I must admit that 
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since I was then a very young member, they might have had 
doubts about me. So when I learned of the Casado coup I wrote 
an open letter in which I condemned my father’s betrayal, for as 
far as I was concerned that was what it was to negotiate in that 
way with the fascists at a time when my comrades were fighting 
in the streets of Madrid. 


It was perhaps not the most difficult decision in my life - I had 
no difficulty in taking it, since the sense of revolutionary duty 
was so clear to me — but it was the most dramatic decision, for I 
was very close to my father, who had been both a friend and a 
comrade to me. I regarded him as a man who was personally 
very honest. It made me feel sick at heart, but I had to write that 
letter so that my comrades who were fighting at Madrid would 
know that I was with them at that time and not with those who 
were joining Casado. Later I was blamed for that letter, first of 
all by the Casadists and more recently by Girén, Franco's former 
minister, who said I had “‘sold” my father. But what can Girén, 
who has grown rich on the backs of the people, know about a 
revolutionary sense of honour, which, it is my belief, should 
come before all personal sentiments, for you owe yourself to the 
cause you uphold, to your comrades, and you cannot ever betray 
them. 


After that, long years went by during which I didn’t see my 
father again. He did try to see me; for him, it was dreadful, 
because my brothers and sisters took my part. You can imagine 
what that meant in a family which had been united and in which 
the father had been very greatly loved. For a long time I didn’t 
want to see my father, for I put my loyalty to my comrades and 
to what I regarded as the interests of the people above 
everything I might feel. But when we had worked out the policy 
of national reconciliation, in 1956, the leadership of the Party, 
Dolores Ibarruri and the other comrades, said to me: ‘‘Since it’s 
national reconciliation, why shouldn’t you go and make it up 
with your father?” So in those circumstances I did get in touch 
with my father. He was ill in Charleroi Hospital; he was getting 
over an acute illness that had nearly proved fatal. He was 
convalescing and, as a matter of fact, we didn’t have things out 
with one another. My father said to me: “As far as I’m 
concerned, you’ve always continued to be my son.” I didn’t say 
anything and we resumed our relationship. He got to know my 
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family, my wife and my children, and he spent some time with 
us, 


In fact, I had the impression that my father, in spite of 
everything, was proud of me. Even though he went off the rails 
at the time of Casado, he had always brought me up in a spirit of 
loyalty to the working class and its Party, in a spirit of 
responsibility towards the comrades. And he knew better than 
anyone that my evolution from the Socialist Youth to the 
Communist Party hadn’t been due to personal ambition but to 
political and ideological reasons; as general secretary of the 
Socialist Youth at the age of eighteen, I could have become a 
leader of the Socialist Party very easily and very early. 
Fundamentally, he understood my attitude better than many 
other people did, even if that attitude had caused him pain. And 
he was proud to see that my comrades had confidence in me. 


So he came to my home in Paris, to my family, and he took up 
a position more to the left in the Socialist Party. He had already 
been excluded from its leadership by the right-wing elements. 
Right up until the very last day of his life he fought within the 
Socialist Party against the right-wing leadership of Llopis, which 
was opposed to unity. That was also the period of Khrushchov, 
who had a certain influence on my father. My father liked the 
way Khrushchov behaved: K. had been a worker, just as he 
himself had been. At the very end of his life he came closer to us 
and realised the necessity for unity between socialists and 
communists. 


I believe now that if I had made it up with my father earlier, 
he would no doubt have advanced more rapidly. But as far as 
my basic attitude was concerned, I would do it again if I had to. 
When you undertake a commitment, you have to abide by it. In 
a revolutionary war, a civil war, dramas of that kind are not 
uncommon. 


Notes 


1. The International Brigades. 

2. The Young Communist International. 

3. Soviet consul in Catalonia. He disappeared later during the 
“purges” in the USSR. 


Experiences and balance sheet of the 
Communist International 


@ After the Republican defeat you left Spain. What was your 
political position as representative of the United Youth? 


I left Spain with the army after a very hard month. I was 
suffering from skin trouble, which was very common at that 
time, when it was impossible to change one’s underclothing for 
months on end. I went to Paris. It was the culminating point of 
the policy of non-intervention. International social democracy, 
inspired by the spirit of Munichite capitulation, was in the 
process of liquidating the Spanish War. All the progress towards 
unity which the communists had achieved was being wiped out 
bit by bit. Moreover, I became involved in an episode that was 
rather typical. 

During the war, after the unification of the Communist Youth 
and the Socialist Youth, we had decided that the new united 
organisation should apply to join the Young Socialist In- 
ternational in order, by our own example, to impel the YSI 
towards unity. In the ranks of the YSI it was very well known at 
the time that I myself and other leaders were members of the 
Communist Party. But that was not an obstacle to our admission. 
At that time we had half a million members. We had divisions 
and whole army corps. We were the most powerful force in the 
youth movement in the capitalist countries. And when we 
applied to join the Young Socialist International there was no 
hesitation. Why not? Because in those days, in the middle of the 
Spanish War, this was a political victory which brought prestige 
to the YSI. 

But when the war was over, they were no longer interested in 
us and convened a congress at Lille in order to expel us. That 
congress was attended by the leaders of the Second In- 
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ternational, Victor Adler, Léon Blum, Schevenels and others, 
who had come there to keep an eye on our expulsion. We 
thought: “Well, in any case they are going to expel us, but 
before they do so they are going to hear us.” We were then able 
to present a powerful indictment of the policy of that Second 
International which had led the way to world war, defeat and 
betrayal. They listened to us and then they expelled us. Nobody 
replied to our arguments. We received support from the 
Belgian Socialist Youth and the Socialist Student International. 
But all the rest were against us. Later, after the war, many of the 
delegates became heads of government in their countries or 
leaders of Socialist Parties. 


@ What pretext was chosen for the expulsion? 


That we, the principal leaders, were members of the 
Communist Party, a fact which had already been well known at 
the time we joined, when we had been admitted in an atmosphere 
of rejoicing. 


@ But you didn’t really belong to the social democratic family, 
did you? You were even its pet aversion. 


... The “Trojan horse” trick? But I am not saying that we did 
belong to the “social democratic family”. I am saying that when, 
during the war, they had accepted us in that “family”, it wasn’t 
very dignified to expel us after the defeat. 


@ Did you stay on in France after the beginning of the world 
war? 


I remained in France until the end of September 1939, but I 
never succeeded in becoming “legal” in France. 


@ You escaped the concentration camps. 


Yes, because the French comrades helped us when it came to 
crossing the frontier. During the early period, together with my 
comrades, I organised the United Youth in the camps. We laid 
the foundations for that entire organisation which survived the 
German occupation. 
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But at the beginning of the war | was in a very difficult 
position, because I had no papers; there were checks at every 
street corner. It was then that the decision was taken, to my great 
regret, that I should leave for America. 


@ For many communists, and especially the French, those 
years of 1939 and 1940 were marked by the German-Soviet 
pact of August 1939. How did you react to that? 


For a Spanish communist at that time, it didn’t raise any 
difficulty; not only because of our unconditional confidence in 
Stalin, but above all because we had left Spain filled with hatred 
towards the so-called “democratic” European powers which had 
betrayed us, which had sold us. For it was because of those 
powers that we had lost the war. It was clear to me that those 
powers had betrayed the anti-fascist movement. In my Party, 
consequently, the question of understanding the German-Soviet 
pact didn’t pose any problems. Among the Spaniards, as far as I 
can recall, no one had any crisis of conscience, either among the 
intellectuals or among the workers. What they said was: “Those 
bastards have only got what they deserve. You can’t trust them 
or have anything to do with them. Treachery is their middle 
name.” In those days it was as clear as that. Among us, what 
counted was admiration for the Soviet Union and hatred against 
those particular powers, even if, subsequently, one could arrive 
at a different judgement. That state of mind, moreover, was 
found among many Spaniards, and not just among the 
communists. Maybe I would have found it hard to accept the 
pact if I had been French, for instance. But, coming as I did 
from the war in Spain, it was something which didn’t surprise 
me. I said to myself: ‘‘Let them sort it out among themselves.” 


@ So you left France? 


I went to Belgium so as to get to America. I spent two months 
in Belgium. I was able to get a Chilean diplomatic passport. I 
made preparations for my journey to America, which was not an 
easy matter in those days. But at that moment I received a 
message from Moscow which asked me to go to the Soviet 
Union. With that Chilean diplomatic passport made in France | 
travelled across Germany as far as the Baltic, and from there I 
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went to Moscow, where I arrived on December 26, 1939. The 
idea at that time was that I should go to Switzerland as organiser 
of a centre of the Communist Youth for Europe, which was 
already occupied to a large extent. I was very happy about this 
mission, even though, with my lack of experience, I had no very 
clear idea about how I was going to manage. 

The question was even raised at one time of my going to 
China, because in February 1940 Chou En-lai came to Moscow 
to inform the executive committee of the Comintern about the 
situation in China, which was very worrying in view of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s new threats against the Eighth Route Army - 
referred to among us as the danger of a “Casado coup” in 
China. 

During the six months I spent in Moscow I worked as 
secretary of the Young Communist International and took part 
in the meetings of the Comintern secretariat (which was a very 
important school for me) and of the executive committee. 


@ Who was present at those meetings? 


Dimitrov, Manuilsky for the Soviet Party, André Marty for the 
French Communist Party, Gottwald for the Czech C.P., Florin 
and Pieck for the German C.P., José Diaz and Dolores Ibarruri 
for the Spanish C.P. Togliatti hadn’t as yet arrived. 


@ Where did those meetings take place? 


At the Comintern premises, quite near the USSR Agricultural 
Exhibition Centre, which later became the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute. There was a kind of quadrangle where the offices of 
the Comintern and the Young Communist International were 
situated. It was there that I got to know Lukacs and Fischer, 
among others, and I again met Gerd and Stepanov. 


@ Should one believe the evidence of Jesus Hernandez, who 
was later to leave the Communist Party of Spain with a lot 
of publicity and who describes the atmosphere of those 
meetings as having been very painful? 
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I don’t think the evidence of Jess Hernandez deserves to be 
taken very seriously. He produced it once he had lost all hope of 
becoming general secretary of the Party. He didn’t attend those 
meetings — not at least over the entire period during which I was 
in Moscow. The truth is that during the six months I spent in 
Moscow I didn’t see anybody disappear and I was not aware of 
any oppressive atmosphere. 


@ Perhaps it had been a little earlier? 


Earlier or later, perhaps. When I got there, nobody was 
talking about such things. For myself and the comrades I mixed 
with, the atmosphere wasn’t oppressive. I must say that 
following the Spanish War, following the period when I was 
living underground in France and my journey across nazi 
Germany, I was able to walk about in Moscow like someone 
enjoying freedom for the first time in ages. I felt myself to be 
free in a way I had never done for years. 


@ In short, it was possible to live in Moscow at the centre of 
the communist apparatus and to be ignorant of the 
“violations of socialist legality” of which, among others, so 
many communists, both Soviet and foreign, were victims? 


I knew, from having read about them, that there had been the 
trials of 1937, but during my stay in Moscow I never 
experienced anything like that. The only thing which did bother 
me was that they were using there what was called a propus, a 
card which I had to show whenever I entered or left the 
Comintern building or the hotel. The concierge at the hotel saw 
me go out and come in every day and knew me. One day when I 
had forgotten my propus, he wouldn’t let me in. I said to him: 
“But you know me. You see me come and go every day. Why 
won't you let me in?” Impossible. I had to get in touch with 
someone else, inside the hotel, so that he could phone the 
concierge and tell him to let me in. Everyone knew that the 
Comintern people lived in the Hotel Lux. Allegedly in order to 
protect them, no foreigner could go inside without authorisa- 
tion. We with our Spanish temperaments, slightly anarchistic, 
fixed things so that we could get round the rules. We were 
allowed to do things which were forbidden to others. Spaniards 
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always benefited from a prejudice in their favour on the part of 
the Soviet people and Stalin. In the Comintern offices I was 
chiefly in touch with the comrades who worked in the youth 
organisation, with Dimitrov, Marty and my comrades José Diaz 
and Dolores Ibarruri. Every meeting with Dimitrov was a 
pleasure for me. During those six months I never felt uneasy. As 
for Jesus Hernandez - and it isn’t a retrospective revenge to say 
so — he was a spoilt child. Even in the middle of the war he was 
treated as if he were a foreign journalist, which gave him the 
right to get stocks of food from special depots, at a time when 
everyone in the Soviet Union was going hungry. He was able to 
arrange receptions with caviare, smoked salmon, chicken. 
Comparatively speaking, he lived like a king during that period. 


@ What kind of a life did people live in the Hotel Lux? 


The hotel had six storeys. It was an old hotel dating back to 
the days of tsarism. On the first floor, which had not been 
rebuilt, there were swarms of cockroaches and mice. As there 
were communal kitchens, you could smell the odours of every 
type of cooking in the world. Men and women went there to 
prepare their breakfasts and their evening meals (the mid-day 
meal was served in the Comintern building). Sometimes one had 
to stand in a queue. You heard women talking in every language 
under the sun; it was a kind of Tower of Babel. 


@ How many were staying there? 


About 150 people. 


@ So you left Moscow after six months? 


The plan for setting up that youth centre in Switzerland fell 
through. To get to that country I would have had to travel 
through Bulgaria, which was the only country one could still 
cross. But on the eve of my departure German troops occupied 
Bulgaria. It was then decided that I should leave for America 
with a view to organising, in conjunction with others, a youth 
centre for work on that continent. I crossed Siberia, making for 
Japan, and from there I went to Canada, and from there to the 
United States where I stayed for six months. But I didn’t get on 


_————— 
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well with Browder who at that time was secretary of the 
American Party and the Comintern’s man in North America, 
and, speaking generally, I didn’t succeed in getting used to the 
situation in the United States. Coming from Spain, I had a 
different conception of political struggle. Browder succeeded in 
“expelling” me from the United States and I took that in good 
part. I was fed up with being there. I then left for Cuba, where 
over a certain period we managed to establish that centre. 


@ Whom did you get to know in Cuba at that time? 


Blas Roca, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, Juan Marinello, Lazaro 
Pena, Severo Aguirre. I worked most of all with Aguirre. I 
didn’t have much success as an adviser there either. At that time 
Batista was on the side of the powers which were at war with 
Hitler. Because of that, the Cuban Party was pursuing a policy of 
alliance with Batista. I nevertheless considered that the Com- 
munist Youth should achieve unity with the youth of the 
Authentic Revolutionary Party, which was a very powerful 
revolutionary force but which, at the same time, was on very bad 
terms with Batista. Having worked there for some months, I 
decided, with the agreement of my comrades in the Spanish 
Communist Party, to go to Mexico, and I left Cuba without 
asking Moscow’s opinion. In Mexico, together with other 
comrades, I brought out a continental youth review called 
Struggle of the Youth. Two or three months later I began to work 
directly for the Spanish Party. It can therefore be said that my 
work as a representative of the Young Communist International 
in America, at a time when the Comintern was approaching its 
end, was not a success. 


@ There was a large Spanish colony in Mexico, wasn’t there? 


Yes, but I wasn’t working in it. I was in Mexico illegally; above 
all I worked for the organisation intended for Spain. It was 
decided that I should go to Buenos Aires, because that was the 
only place in America which had direct communications with 
Spain. It was necessary to organise the sending of personnel and 
propaganda material and to arrange liaison with the party 
organisations in Spain and, if possible, in France. I spent a year 
in Buenos Aires, living in illegality. The Argentinian Commun- 
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ist Party was also illegal. At that time we had very good relations 
and there were never any difficulties between us. We had 
succeeded in setting up a network of relations with Spain - 
propaganda, correspondence, personnel, etc. 


@ How did that operate? Via the grain ships? 


Yes, thanks to Spanish seamen, and even Greek and 
Portuguese ones. For the first time we made contact with the 
Portuguese Communist Party, which had been isolated from the 
Communist International for quite a while. But we needed the 
help of the Portuguese. Later I went to Portugal myself. The 
Portuguese comrades always behaved with outstanding loyalty 
and a great sense of solidarity. Alvaro Cunhal was already the 
leader of the Party, which was working underground. I believe 
that at that time we Spanish communists contributed towards 
re-establishing the relations of the Portuguese Party with the 
international movement. 

So at the appropriate time I organised my return journey. | 
wanted to go to Spain, but my comrades advised me to go to 
Africa, where there was a very important base of Party 
members. This was in 1944, before the allied landing in Europe. 
I was able to obtain a Uruguayan passport, masquerading as a 
student of the canning industry. It was Lombardo Toledano 
who obtained that passport from the Uruguayan government on 
the pretext that it was for a Mexican who was to arrange the 
departure of persecuted trade union leaders from Spain. 
Furnished with this passport, I left for Lisbon, where I met one 
of my comrades who had arrived there four months earlier. He 
was also waiting for a chance to get to Africa. He was in a 
deplorable physical state, for the Portuguese comrades were 
working in very difficult conditions and got very little to eat. I 
remember Alvaro Cunhal at that time. He was so thin that he 
seemed to be almost transparent. As for me, I decided not to do 
the same, but to keep my freedom of movement and to play the 
part of a Uruguayan. I had been preparing myself for this for 
three months. I had a knowledge of Uruguayan history and 
literature and I could recite from Alfonsina Estorni and Miré by 
heart; I could converse fluently about political figures, etc. I 
spoke to ‘‘my” ambassador on the telephone. He was delighted, 
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for I was the first compatriot of his to disembark since the 
beginning of the war. 

So one afternoon, at the embassy, I set about making a 
conquest of the ambassador and two other officials, with such 
success that they asked me to move to the hotel by the side of the 
embassy and to let them look after everything for me. I was 
officially introduced to the Naval Minister. The gates of all the 
canning factories were thrown open to me and I took hundreds 
of pages of notes on manufacturing processes. With the help of 
the ambassador, who was a very likeable man and who firmly 
believed my canning story, an extraordinary modus vivendi was 
arrived at. During the day I visited canning plants and in the 
evening I carried on my underground work in contact with my 
Spanish and Portuguese comrades. I did a vast amount of 
walking and used to return to the hotel completely worn out, 
like someone who was living it up in great style, at four o’clock in 
the morning. The ambassador had such confidence in me that I 
became a kind of adviser to him and when a Portuguese 
newspaper published a story saying that Uruguay had become a 
sort of ‘‘clearing-house for Soviet espionage”’ (after the restora- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the USSR and Uruguay), 
the ambassador consulted me about what had to be done, and 
we drew up a public announcement saying that Uruguay had 
established diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union like all the 
democratic states at war with nazism - which was, at the same 
time, an indirect criticism of Salazar’s policy. 


@ You drew up the announcement together, then? 


We did it together. 


@ You didn’t get away from your vocation as a politician. 


On another occasion there was an incident at the consulate. 
The consul was a fascist and a pederast and his wife was a 
lesbian. They had an orgy and there was a scandal. The 
neighbours gathered in front of the consulate. The Portuguese 
government wanted to expel the consul. My ambassador 
consulted me again; he had doubts and was inclined to come out 
in defence of the consul. As the latter was a fascist, I advised the 
ambassador not to defend him, so as not to compromise 
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Uruguay’s good name. It was agreed that he should return to 
Montevideo. The ambassador, without being a man of the left, 
was a liberal, endowed with a lot of common sense, and 
reasonable and balanced. 

The ambassador had children about my own age, who kept 
me company whenever their father wasn’t there. We became 
good friends. They had studied at Madrid University. They 
liked to discuss politics and I didn’t hide from them the fact that 
I was on the left. They themselves were inclined towards the left. 
They were able to see that, for an industrialist, I was well 
informed about politics. They often asked me: “Why don’t you 
go into politics in Uruguay? You would be a minister there.” 
This amused me very much and I replied: “No, if I went into 
politics I should be a communist and if my father heard about it, 
he would cut me out of his will. And what would happen then to 
that poor Gémez [the secretary of the Uruguayan Communist 
Party at that time}? I might succeed in getting his job!”’ 

I had completed my task in Portugal and was to go to Africa. 
The comrades advised me against going to Madrid. It was very 
difficult to get to Casablanca, but my ambassador cultivated very 
good relations with the French Liberation Committee, which 
had a delegation at Lisbon. He succeeded in getting me a visa 
under the pretext that my father had estates over there and 
their condition had not been looked into since the beginning of 
the war. I promised my ambassador that I would go and have a 
look at them and that then, a week later, we would sail for 
Uruguay together. He was sincerely convinced that my father 
was a friend of Serrato, the Foreign Minister, and that we had 
influence in that ministry. On the final day, a few hours before 
taking the plane, I sent a cable to Serrato, the minister in 
question, suggesting that he should nominate my ambassador’s 
son for the diplomatic service. 


@ Do you think he was nominated? 


I shouldn’t think so, but he entered the service later. Soin any 
case it wouldn’t seem to have done him any harm! 

During that whole period when I was staying at the hotel in 
Estoril, next to the embassy, I learned something about the 
disadvantages of being a “young industrialist” and a bachelor, 
apparently a “good match”, among quite a lot of young ladies 
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who were looking for a way out for themselves from the 
upheavals that were taking place in Europe. In the same hotel 
there was a branch of the Rothschild family, with a Belgian 
governess, who was a very pretty brunette, the female secretary 
of the German consulate and also a former Spanish ballerina 
whose name was Anita Delgado and who had formerly been 
married to the Maharajah of Kapurtala, accompanied by a 
young niece who, apparently, was very keen on getting married. 
And those three women said to themselves that this Uruguayan, 
in spite of his ugliness, must be a very good match. That gave 
rise to some curious incidents. The ballerina aunt had succeeded 
in installing her niece in a room next to mine, communicating 
with it by a terrace, and this led to scenes among the aunt, the 
niece and the Belgian and German ladies who were seeking to 
leave Europe in comfortable circumstances. 

I believed that the ambassador and his family would soon 
discover my identity, at least after my return to France, a few 
months later. Well, they didn’t. Five or six years ago a painter 
friend of mine, Ceballos, mentioned the ambassador's son to me 
as an acquaintance of his and as occupying a diplomatic post in 
one of the socialist countries. I asked my friend to write to him 
and to enquire if he remembered a certain X. And the 
ambassador’s son replied (I have kept the letter): “Of course, I 
remember him. He was a left-winger, a mysterious personage 
who passed like a meteor; no one knows what has become of 
him.” A few weeks later my painter friend told me that my 
ambassador’s son was in Paris: “Would you like to see him?”’ My 
conscience was not entirely clear with regard to that family 
whom I had been obliged to deceive. I replied: “Yes, Pll take 
advantage of the opportunity to give him an explanation.” That 
evening the two of them were due to dine together. I turned up 
without the ambassador’s son having been told in advance, but 
as soon as he saw me he said: “Is it really you, X?” We greeted 
each other warmly and the painter said to him: “Yes, it is, but at 
the same time he is Santiago Carrillo.” The other was 
dumbfounded. He had never made the connection. His wife 
said to him: ‘‘You ought to write a novel around that story.” I 
asked him whether, when I had disappeared, they had thought 
ill of me. “No, we didn’t understand why you had vanished. My 
father, who is very elderly, often talks about you and wonders 
what has become of you.” I am happy that this man, Carlos 
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Gurméndez, has written a book on philosophical questions 
which he has dedicated to ‘‘a mysterious Lépez de Asis” after 
having learned my real identity. So my conscience ts at ease, 
seeing that these people, whom circumstances compelled me to 
deceive, have not held it against me. 

So much for Portugal. So I went next to Casablanca and from 
there I crossed the fontier illegally so as to get into Algeria. 


@ Until 1944 you held a responsible post working in the 
Comintern and you were a representative of the In- 
ternational. How do you evaluate the work of the In- 
ternational? Does the whole idea of it seem to you to be out 
of date today, or was the project itself a utopian one from 
the outset - one which did not take into account the specific 
realities, domestic and national, of each country? 


I have not had sufficient time to give thorough consideration 
to the International. Perhaps the price a militant has to pay 
when his work keeps him too busy with day-to-day questions, is 
to be unable to give sufficient thought to the big problems of 
history. I believe the International came into being, in the first 
place, because of the need to defend the first socialist revolution 
in the world, after Soviet Russia had been blockaded by the 
capitalist powers. In my opinion that was the first reason why it 
was formed. Then there was the feeling of Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks, and the most advanced groups in the various 
countries, that social democracy was guilty of a betrayal and was 
no longer in a position to lead the working class to the 
revolution, and that it was necessary to create a party capable of 
so doing. Those were the two essential reasons. 

As long as Lenin remained at its head, the International 
played a positive role, even if today Point 21 of the conditions 
for admission may be the subject of discussion and even if, from 
the historical standpoint, one can ask whether it was correct or 
necessary. 


@ Hasn’t experience shown that a Communist Party only 
becomes effective when it expresses the national spirit of a 
particular country, its class composition, its character, its 
own history? Isn’t it then that it becomes genuinely 
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communist, in coming out of the orbit of the International? 
Wouldn’t it have been possible to have saved time by 
dispensing with the International? 


The victory of the October Revolution, after the collapse of 
the Second International during the first imperialist world war, 
led, because of its historic importance, to a division within the 
working-class parties between those who wanted revolution, for 
whom the Soviet Union was the example to follow, and those 
who were content to aspire only to reforms. There is no doubt 
that the International played a very positive role in helping to 
create that nucleus of revolutionaries who fought against 
reformism in a consistent way and who forged the Communist 
Parties. I consider that the Fourth Congress of the In- 
ternational, which Lenin attended and in the course of which he 
drew the lessons from that period of the Communist In- 
ternational’s existence, proposing the tactics of the united front 
and of supporting workers’ governments, even if they were 
made up of social democrats, in the capitalist countries of 
Europe — that congress could have been of immense importance. 
But Lenin’s death interrupted this orientation which took into 
account that factor which is of decisive importance for the 
activity of the Communist Parties: national realities. It 1s 
impossible to remake history, but I believe that if Lenin had 
gone on living, the Communist Parties would have acquired 
greater autonomy much sooner. When you read Lenin’s works 
today, you realise the importance he attached to the national 
character of the parties, to their specific national qualities. I 
believe that the period during which the International was led 
by Zinoviev was a more negative one, when the idea of extreme 
centralisation by Moscow and sectarian conceptions opposed toa 
united front imposed themselves very strongly. With the Soviet 
Communist Party being led by Stalin, that orientation was 
further confirmed, up until 1935, and the International might 
have appeared to be, above all, an auxiliary instrument of Soviet 


policy. 
@ Did you realise that? 


No, and I believe I was not the only one who didn’t. But I 
must say that even today I don’t regret it. The first socialist 
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revolution in the world had taken place in Russia. The 
paramount question, the decisive one for the revolutionaries of 
other countries, for a long period, was to ensure that this 
revolution was not defeated. So the first task of revolutionaries 
was to defend the Russian Revolution. When people say 
nowadays: “The Communist International was the instrument 
of the Soviet Union,” I reply: ““What is astonishing about that? 
Weren’t you aware that our primary task was to defend the first 
workers’ state?” I am not calling that into question. For me, at 
that time, the defence of the USSR came before everything else, 
to such an extent that if I had been asked in 1936: “Are you in 
agreement that the revolution should triumph in Spain at the 
cost of that in the USSR collapsing?” I shouldn’t have hesitated 
to answer: “No,” because the USSR was a continent in itself, an 
immense force capable of carrying the world movement on its 
shoulders, whereas in little Spain our triumph would only have 
been ephemeral. One has to remember what that period was 
like. 

Today, on the other hand, the USSR and the other socialist 
states are capable of standing up to the imperialist world, to such 
an extent that the USSR has been able to impose co-existence on 
the capitalist countries. Henceforth, the touchstone of in- 
ternationalism does not consist in upholding everything con- 
nected with the Soviet Union, but in carrying out the revolution 
in one’s own country. And for that one must have a critical 
judgement, in relation to the experiences of socialism as well. 
And those criticisms are not aimed at weakening the socialist 
countries but, when they come from inside the revolutionary 
movement, are a contribution showing that the roads of 
socialism and revolution, in the course of history, are not always 
the same, and those criticisms enrich the theory on which 
socialism is founded. 


@ It can be said, can’t it, that thirty or forty years ago 
everything that strengthened the unity of the communist 
movement was positive, and today everything that multi- 
plies the poles of socialism, and all forms of initiative 
strengthen the movement? 


Strengthen and enrich the movement, yes. 
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@ Are you in agreement in saying that the Communist 
International fulfilled well a role for which it had not been 
conceived (the defence of the workers’ state), but not the 
role which it was expected to perform - that of promoting 
the international revolution? What is the result of your final 
balance sheet? 


I believe the Comintern may have made many mistakes, some 
of which were bound up with excessive centralism. But to say 
that it did not play a role in the development of the world 
revolution seems to me to be contrary to the truth, because 
everywhere (except perhaps in Cuba) the revolution has been 
carried out by Communist Parties created by the Comintern. In 
the countries where socialism has become a reality, that has been 
the achievement of parties created by the Comintern. 


@ Don’t you think rather that the Comintern played a positive 
role in creating and maintaining the Communist Parties, 
but that this role met with varying fortunes later in the 
success or failure of the different revolutions? 


One can judge the forms and paths of its action as one pleases, 
but in a general way, as regards everything which concerned 
socialism in that epoch, the Comintern played a decisive part, in 
spite of the mistakes made. For the Comintern, in addition to its 
direct aid, also gave a basic doctrine to the communist 
movement. 


@ The Comintern, as an extension of the classical Marxist 
workers’ movement, firmly demanded unity of theory and 
practice as a law. On the basis of your own experience, was 
that mutual enrichment, and in particular the drawing of 
lessons from past and present events with a view to working 
out future tactics - was all that work really a product of the 
Comintern? 


No, I believe there was a contradictory process there. The 
Comintern played a great role in the birth of the revolutionary 
Communist Parties in each country, but later, in a number of 
cases, new creative elements arose from the parties themselves, 
sometimes in disagreement with the Comintern. If it were said: 
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“It was the Executive Committee of the Communist In- 
ternational that led the whole revolutionary movement,” then 
that would be false. But if it is said that it was the ideas of the 
Communist International which led the Revolution to victory 
where it tnhumphed - that is correct. 

I would like to add that obviously, in historical perspective, 
when one studies the Italian or the German experience, one 
feels that there was a great delay in understanding the nature of 
fascism. In this respect, for certain parties (in any case, for the 
Spanish Party) the Seventh Congress of the Communist 
International was decisive in clearing dogmatic criteria out of 
the way and in working out a popular policy of struggle against 
fascism: on that 1 am completely in agreement with Togliatti. 
That Seventh Congress, at which Dimitrov drew the lessons 
from the German defeat, led to unity of action with social 
democracy, to the creation of the United Front and to that of the 
Popular Front, to the broadening and strengthening of the links 
with the masses, and to the mobilisation of the masses against 
fascism. 


@ At the same time, it took place after the victory of fascism in 
1922 and of nazism in 1933. What do you think about that 
lag between the actual happenings and a strategy which 
only took shape after the event? 


It is clear that an understanding of fascism, with the creation 
of a strategy suitable for warding it off, did not come soon 
enough. I agree that this was so. 


@ We shall be talking about the maquis in Spain, which was 
destined to wage a guerrilla struggle from 1944 onwards. It 
can be said that in this connection, too, there was a lag in 
realising what needed to be done. Isn’t it the case that 
things always happen in that way: this lag which one sees 
between the policy of parties which are supposed to have a 
method enabling them to achieve a scientific understanding 
of society and, on the other hand, events which always seem 
to elude them? Isn’t the strategy that is worked out in that 
way always behind the times? This can be said with 
reference to the International, but also in connection with 
the Chilean or Portuguese phenomena. 
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We have the theoretical instrument with which to chart a 
course, but we are human. Revolutionary struggle is not an exact 
science, and there are always moments of delay in the face of 
new situations, because even revolutionaries have a tendency to 
look to the revolutions of the past and to envisage the 
revolutions of the future on the model of those that have already 
taken place. It’s not a matter of saying: “Those who have the 
compass can’t go wrong”, because theory is a compass only in 
the figurative sense: revolutionaries must be judged, above all, 
on the basis of their ability to examine their policy in a critical 
way and to correct their mistakes. In fact, the communists did 
lag behind where fascism was concerned. But what party in 
Europe was ahead of the communists? And what was social 
democracy’s policy against fascism? 


@ Agreed. So the Communist Party would appear to be a 
party like others and the theory inspiring it would seem to 
be only one theory among others. How does a top-level 
communist leader see this problem? 


There was a tendency, in texts of the Stalin period, to present 
Marxist theory as something definitive and infallible. You are in 
possession of a certain amount of knowledge and you no longer 
need anything else in order to avoid going wrong. But that is not 
the case. You may have the most extensive Marxist culture and 
yet be no better than a blind mole when it comes to 
revolutionary political action. Reality is richer and more varied 
than any theory. Nevertheless, Marxism is not “one theory 
among others’. Where are they, first of all, those “other 
theories’? Anarchism, revisionism - can they be regarded 
seriously today as ‘other theories” able to compete with 
Marxism? Among all the theories, the only one that has 
preserved its topicality is Marxism. For Marxism is also scientific, 
that is to say, when it is applied faithfully, when it has within it 
something creative, when it provides the method for its own 
development, when it remains open to every new contribution 
from practice and from science. 

Furthermore, politics is not only a science; it is an art. Even 
the politics which relies on Marxism-Leninism is not an exact 
science (it isn’t just by quoting a few phrases from Lenin that 
one will settle all problems). The class struggle is the interplay of 
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many forces: our own, those against us, and those in between. In 
that struggle a very important part is played by the development 
of the productive forces, and consequently by science itself. It is 
an interplay in which there are constantly being brought about 
new situations which are never outlined in advance in any 
treatise, and in which you have to improvise and create. It has 
nothing to do with mathematics. The ability to understand new 
phenomena in good time consequently counts for a lot. Any 
episode whatsoever in the history of revolutionary movements 
shows you that mistakes are often made and that steps forward 
have to be taken and steps backward. Already in their day the 
founders of Marxism were saying that the revolution ought to 
examine itself anew with every step that it took. 


@ Marx, Lenin, Mao, at particular times in history, did in fact 
make those re-examinations in the heat of the struggle. But 
you can’t deny that the distance between history and the 
theorising about reality tends to increase, that is to say, one 
gets the impression that Marxists are very good at making 
analyses of the past, but that when it comes to dealing with 
the present they do not have instruments adequate enough. 


You may be right up to a certain point. But how is that to be 
explained? I believe that on the one hand, during the Stalin 
period, theory stagnated, and that, on the other hand, this 
coincided with an extraordinary acceleration of the history of 
mankind, What is happening in Marxism-Leninism is also 
happening in the scientific field. In the discoveries of today 
there are more practical results than there are generalisations or 
visions of the future. That is true in all fields. I insist on the fact 
that the science of the socialist revolution isn’t something 
completed or precise. A political problem doesn’t present itself 
and get itself solved like a mathematical equation. The fact that 
one has the science of Marxism is a starting point; to apply it and 
develop it is more difficult. The pragmatism with which the 
ruling classes upholds an established system should not be 
confused with the tentative moves, the rectifications, the 
advances and the retreats which the revolutionary forces have to 
make in face of situations that are entirely new. Nevertheless, it 
is obvious that in face of a whole series of questions, we Marxists 
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are lagging behind reality, which does not stop us from being, in 
any case, the most advanced force, taking things as a whole. 

I will give an example of this lag. For a long time I have been 
asking myself the following question: Why is it that Communist 
Parties, which have more than fifty years’ experience, have not 
succeeded in replacing social democracy in a whole series of 
developed countries? While social democracy bears tremendous 
responsibility in the eyes of history, it nonetheless still continues 
to play a decisive role in the working-class movement of several 
countries. I have put that question to comrades without getting a 
convincing answer. They have replied: “It’s better to have a 
small party, clean and firm, which will become a big party on the 
day of crisis, than to have a big party that is flabby and is on the 
way down.” I don’t regard that as a real answer. I can’t say that I 
have got to the bottom of this question, but it does seem to me 
that social democracy’s ability to keep going and to achieve a 
resurgence is not only due to the strength of the bourgeoisie in 
those countries. It is also due to the fact that Communist Parties 
lived for a long time with a stereotyped scheme in which they 
saw themselves taking power by “storming the Winter Palace,” 
following the “‘collapse’’ of the state, a situation in which small, 
active minorities become dominant forces. That idea came into 
conflict with reality in Western Europe, for instance: there was 
no collapse of the state, nor was there any seizure of power by 
storming the Winter Palace. The Russian revolutionary scheme 
was not reproduced. Then, while waiting, the Communist 
Parties were led to carry out purely propaganda work or else to 
struggle for reforms. But social democracy was much better 
adapted than the Communist Parties for carrying out reforms. 

I believe that the big shortcoming has been an inability to 
imagine the paths of revolution in the developed countries. I 
also believe that in some of those countries the Party was not, in 
the eyes of the working masses, something which was flesh of 
their flesh, but rather a kind of creation coming from outside, 
following slogans from outside and not possessing sufficient 
national roots. It is true that a section of those Communist 
Parties have escaped from that rule (such as the French 
Communist Party and the Italian Communist Party, whose 
activities have been very closely linked with national life and with 
the specific traditions). As for the Spanish Party, if it has been 
able to preserve its mass influence in spite of illegality, that is 
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because it has played an essential part in the principal national 
revolutionary struggles which took place in the thirties and then 
in the fight against the fascist dictatorship. 


@ What, then, is the touchstone of internationalism, accord- 
ing to you? 


First of all, knowing how to link together what is national and 
what is international in the idea and practice of the revolution, 
and becoming in that way sufficiently strong to carry out the 
revolution in one’s own country. Parallel with this, there exist 
today several essential international tasks: solidarity with Viet- 
nam; solidarity with Cuba (which is situated at a distance of only 
150 kilometres from American imperialism) - and realising that 
this solidarity with the oppressed peoples and classes which find 
themselves stationed in the front line of the revolutionary 
struggle, takes first place. But in order to be an internationalist it 
is not enough to spout about solidarity with foreign parts, 
socialist countries, etc. The touchstone is to organise the 
revolution in one’s own country. 


@ Don’t you think that for three neighbouring countries, such 
as France, Italy and Spain, internationalism might find 
expression, for example, in working out a common 
strategy? 


I am convinced that while respecting what is different and 
specific in these three countries, a common general strategy is 
necessary, not only for them, but for the whole of capitalist 
Europe. The Brussels Conference of Communist Parties was a 
step in that direction. In actual fact, this common strategy is 
being worked out step by step; a series of basic elements of it are 
already in existence. And I am confident that we shall advance 
further. 


@ To draw together the threads, what was the decisive factor 
which caused your own attitude to evolve - for, having been 
an official of the Communist International, you now refuse 
to have the Spanish Party subjected to any international 
centre whatsoever? 
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The reason is, firstly, that for communists the fundamental 
question has ceased to be the defence of the first workers’ and 
peasants’ state. Now it is impossible to lead such a broad and 
complex world revolutionary movement from one international 
centre. Moreover, the development of co-existence on a world 
scale, which is indispensable if we wish to avoid a nuclear 
catastrophe, changes the terms of the class struggle on a world 
scale. During the period of the cold war there was a real, 
immediate danger that that struggle might end in a military 
clash between the powers of the two camps - the socialist one 
and the capitalist one. Today that danger has not disappeared, 
but it has lessened. That is why the class struggle presents itself 
in a more concrete, more direct way, on a national scale, in the 
countries in which, for one reason or another, conditions are 
more ripe for socialist transformations. The need to take 
account of what is specifically national - and sometimes what is 
specific to this or that part of the world - now assumes greater 
importance. That is why the leading revolutionary centre should 
be found in each country. And this in no way contradicts the 
purest internationalism, but is in complete accord with it. 

In the course of our experience, we Spanish communists 
found ourselves in a very difficult situation, when we were 
confronted by fascism supported by world imperialism and were 
being subjected to terrible persecution. We were forced to use 
our imagination and to become aware of a whole series of things 
peculiar to the situation in our country. We realised that we 
should not succeed in solving our problems by rehashing slogans 
and cut-and-dried schemes. It was then that we arrived at a 
better understanding of the importance of national factors, at an 
understanding that we had to carry out our own revolution 
without waiting for someone else to do it for us and that, above 
all, we had to do this taking account of Spanish realities. 


@ But how was it that what seemed clear in 1960 was not clear 
in 1940? 


What seemed obvious in 1960 was not so obvious in 1940. 
Those who awaken to the revolutionary struggle today find 
themselves confronted with things that are obvious today, which 
are not the same as the things that were obvious yesterday. What 
was obvious yesterday, in 1940, was that the fascist and 
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imperialist powers were dreaming of destroying the first 
workers’ and peasants’ state and that this state stood alone, 
encircled. That is the difference. Can we be sure that what seems 
obvious to us today will continue to be obvious to the generation 
which will come after us, in twenty years’ time? Situations 
change, and the things that seem “obvious” change, too. 

For us, for the men and women of my generation, it has been 
necessary to carry out a certain revision (not in the sense of 
“revisionism’’!), and this hasn’t been easy. For at one and the 
same time it was a struggle against oneself, and sometimes 
against certain comrades. You have to discover for yourself the 
reality of a new situation and then make it known to others, 
while taking care not to move too far away from them, otherwise 
you become a kind of individual skirmisher and lose your grip 
on the situation; you find yourself rejected by the force that can 
change history. 


Armed struggle against Franco (1944-49) 


@ In 1944 the Allies and the Resistance drove the nazis out of 
France. Victory over fascism became certain. Did you 
communists believe then that Francoism was coming to an 
end? 


At that time, after the defeat of fascism in Europe, we thought 
that the Allies would help us to put an end to Franco. In Algeria 
we had begun to prepare groups of guerrilla fighters in view of 
the prospect of a national uprising. Arms were bought, and so 
were boats in which to cross the Mediterranean. We had even 
chosen a landing point in Spain. Our group, sixty of us in all, 
was intended to become the ‘‘Malaga Guerrilla Force’. We 
trained in the mountains, near Oran, and already had every- 
thing prepared: boats and weapons, which we had stolen from 
the Americans. 


@ But you were underground. Did you have semi-official 
support? 


None. 


@ Nevertheless, sixty men in the mountains would attract 
attention. 


We didn’t do our training in one single group. There was so 
much confusion in Algeria at that time! You could take arms 
and foodstuffs from the American depots without anyone 
noticing. We were ready to “liberate Spain”. At that ime I senta 
message to Dolores Ibarruri, who was in Moscow: “We have 
trained sixty comrades. We are preparing to land at Malaga.” 
She sent a reply which went something like this: “Nothing to be 
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done. Forbidden. Go to France.” I was so enthusiastic about our 
project that I didn’t give in immediately. I insisted, saying that I 
had confidence in my comrades and that there was no danger of 
betrayal. I received a second reply: I must not go; it was only 
necessary to appoint another comrade; as for me, I must go to 
France at all costs. 


@ In view of the relation of forces at that time, it might seem 
very difficult, with the hindsight conferred by history, to 
imagine that the Allies would have supported the forces 
opposed to Franco, when the tensions of the cold war were 
already beginning to make themselves felt. 


Yes, with hindsight that may be so, but at that time we were 
convinced that by establishing centres of struggle in the country 
and spreading panic among the ruling classes, a situation would 
be created of such a kind that the Allies would help us. After 
that second message from Moscow I had to give up my part in 
the guerrilla group, which I did with feelings of bitterness. If 
things had gone differently I should probably not be here at this 
moment. So I made arrangements to get to France on a French 
boat. I was helped by a petty-officer who was an engineer and 
who had a small cabin with a bed surrounded by wardrobes. I 
slept in that bed and there was just room enough to stay there 
curled up. On top of that there was a ventilation duct which 
caused a draught night on my back. For five days I didn’t move 
and had nothing to eat or drink and I arrived at Toulon in a 
rather weak condition. I have a photograph going back to that 
time, to the day I went ashore. I looked as if I had come out of 
the Dachau concentration camp. Moreover I had already 
become a lot thinner in the course of our training, and had 
acquired a beard. So I got to France and my comrades had 
already begun the invasion of the Valle de Aran. So I went 
there. 


@ Can you tell us more about that episode, about which little is 
known? 


During the Resistance in France thousands of Spaniards had 
organised themselves as partisans and had played an important 
part in the armed struggle against the nazi invaders. The greater 
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part were organised in the Agrupacién de guerrilleros espafioles 
(Spanish Guerrilla Force). Others had joined the FTP (Francs- 
Tireurs et Partisans), and in general had fought in the ranks of 
the French Forces of the Interior. All of them had fought with 
great courage: to mention just a few names, this was the case 
with Alfonso, Cristino Garcia, Castro, Vitini and many others 
who were killed in action. 

At the time of the Liberation of France the Spanish Guerrilla 
Force was assembling its forces near the Spanish frontier with 
the aim of taking part in the struggle to liberate our own 
country. At that moment the Force was made up of about 12,000 
partisans. 

The delegation of the central committee inside Spain then 
sent a directive to the delegation in France to create a military 
front on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees. This arose from a 
mistaken view of the situation. In order to do that it would have 
been necessary to have had the agreement of the French 
authorities, and even that of the allied forces. Now, apart from 
other political considerations, at that moment the whole 
attention of those authorities was concentrated on the front 
against the Germans. 

Furthermore, the area of the Pyrenees was not one where our 
fighters could win new recruits, since the population was sparse 
and isolated. In those conditions it was beyond our possibilities 
to wage war in the classic style with fronts and big fighting units, 
and any attempt to do so could not fail to give Franco's army the 
opportunity to crush us. 

In spite of that, the Party’s delegation in France and the 
command of the Guerrilla Force obeyed the directive from 
inside Spain and began the occupation of the Valle de Aran, 
simultaneously with other secondary operations at various 
points on the frontier. 

At that time the Party leadership was broken up into several 
centres of leadership and organisation. One was at Moscow, 
round the Party’s general secretary, Dolores Ibarruri; it had 
radio at its disposal and gave general political directives, but 
came up against big difficulties because of lack of contact. 
Another functioned in Mexico with Comrades Uribe and Mije, 
but its role was confined to giving guidance to organisations of 
the exiles in the Americas, in the absence of other possibilities as 
regards liaison and information. At Buenos Aires, too, there was 
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an organisational centre, of which Claudin had remained at the 
head, and that centre had no effective contact at that time either. 
From Portugal and Algeria I had also experienced difficulties in 
maintaining rapid contact with Spain and with France. At that 
time, then, the possibility of operational decisions was left to the 
central committee's delegations in France and in Spain. It was in 
that way that the decision was taken to invade the Valle de Aran. 

Everything went quite well as regards the relations between 
the different centres and their subordination one to another, 
except for a very brief moment in 1941, when a sort of coup 
d’état took place inside Spain, which was regarded at the time as 
an act of provocation and was very quickly overcome. 

To get back to the Valle de Aran, the guerrilleros took it 
without difficulty. There were only small forces there. After 
that, however, one came down to a plain where there were 
300,000 men under arms, with artillery and aviation, com- 
manded by General Moscard6 (of the Alcazar of Toledo), and 
these would naturally have crushed our forces, which were 
armed only with sub-machine guns and a few pieces of light 
artillery. When I got to Toulouse, where the leading group in 
France was, I took stock of the situation. I told them that the 
invasion must not be proceeded with. An additional reason had 
been provided for me by the information that a regiment of 
spahis was being sent to the French side of the frontier - and we 
had reason to believe that it was perhaps a manoeuvre to cut off 
our retreat into France. 

With the prospect of a national uprising being prepared, I was 
in favour of sending in small groups with the mission of forming 
and developing guerrilla units inside Spain. But I was not in 
favour of an invasion which, presented as such, would give the 
Franco army the opportunity to crush those 12,000 men who 
were the flower of the Party, our finest cadres. Subsequently 
those were the cadres who made it possible to maintain the 
Party’s organisation until the younger generations were able to 
play their part. 

The comrades from the French centre, who were in Toulouse, 
came round to my point of view. Among them were Azcarate, 
Jimeno and Carmen de Pedro. I imagined that the most difficult 
thing would be to convince the comrades who were already in 
action in the Valle de Aran. Those comrades had known me 
above all as secretary of the youth organisation, but how would 
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they react when I spoke to them as a leader of the Party? I went 
there and called a meeting of those in command. I realised that 
they, too, were hesitating over what it was best to do and that my 
intervention would resolve a situation from which there was no 
other way out. It was not difficult for me, therefore, to convince 
them, and finally our forces were withdrawn. 


@ Did you suffer casualties? 


Yes, in some secondary operations in other places. But in the 
Valle de Aran we only had a few wounded. Later, I paid a visit to 
the units. The comrades were happy about the decision, since 
they realised that it would have been an act of folly to attack in 
that way. 


@ Did that attempt have the agreement of the provisional 
government of the French Republic, of which communists 
were members, or did you inform the government about it? 


We didn’t inform anyone. When I got to Paris after the 
Liberation, certain Spanish comrades had said to me in a 
boastful way: “‘Down as far as the Loire it’s the Americans who 
are in command, but south of the Loire, we’re in charge.” There 
was obviously a great deal of exaggeration in that, but the 
Spaniards had played a considerable role in the liberation of the 
regions in the south and they did in fact have a great deal of 
freedom of movement; the French military men who had served 
with them in the Resistance allowed them freedom of action, 
even if their government was opposed to it. It was possible to 
enter the Valle de Aran and to leave it, but only providing that 
we didn’t wait for the arrival of the spahis, for with them there it 
would have been more difficult. So we withdrew our troops and 
organised depots along the frontier where we kept the units 
busy for several months, training guerrilla fighters, buying 
barges and boats and arranging numerous thrusts into Spain. 
For instance, we established a ‘‘bridgehead”’ as far away as the 
Levante region in order to transport arms and explosives 
intended for the guerrilla units which were in that part of Spain 
~a “bridgehead” which functioned very well; and we also sent 
weapons and personnel to other regions. 
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@ Your opposition to the invasion planned through the Valle 
de Aran was of a tactical nature and you weren’t opposed to 
an armed uprising in itself, were you? 


No, certainly not. What we had in mind - what the Party had 
in mind - was to bring about a national uprising. In small groups 
it would have been possible to get to all the other regions and 
create the conditions for a real national uprising. We also had a 
system of communications, by radio, thanks to which we were 
deciphering all the coded messages of the Civil Guard and the 
army. We had their codes. When they realised this, they 
changed them every month. We were also able to communicate 
with every guerrilla group. For instance, we were able to warn 
the guerrilleros 48 hours in advance of an attack by an entire 
division on Levante and Aragon. When the Franco forces began 
that operation there were no longer any guerrilleros where they 
went to look for them. 

But we did make the mistake of continuing the guerrilla 
struggle for too long. Up until 1949 our ideas were centred on a 
national uprising. In 1948 I even went to Yugoslavia to see Tito 
in order to ask him to organise parachute drops over Levante. 
That was one month before his break with the Cominform, and 
we didn’t know anything about what was going on. Tito asked 
me: “Have you consulted the Soviet comrades?” I replied: “No, 
we thought that being nearer to Spain, it would be easier for 
your planes.” He told me that it was a very serious matter and it 
was necessary to consult the Soviet comrades. If I had stayed on 
in Belgrade for another week or two, I should have been there 
when the conflict with the Cominform broke out. We were in 
complete ignorance. As far as we were concerned, the struggle 
of the Yugoslav comrades had been an example to Europe and 
this inspired confidence in us. It was a country which had fought 
magnificently. We thought that if the Yugoslavs would under- 
take parachute drops for us, then we would organise the 
movement’s base in that part of Levante where the guerrilla 
fighters were numerous and where communications with France 
were easiest, particularly by sea. 


@ How many guerrilleros were there in the Levante region? 


In Levante and Aragon there were between 250 and 300 at 
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that particular time. And the prestige of the guerrilla movement 
was such that when we used to announce on Radio Espafia 
Independiente that such and such a person was a traitor, then 
that person used to disappear. 

In 1948 Stalin invited a delegation from our Party, consisting 
of Dolores Ibarruri, Francisco Antén and myself. A meeting 
with Stalin - I had seen him once, from a distance, in 1940, but 
this was the only interview I had with him. For a communist of 
that period, having an interview with Stalin was an event. 
Dolores had spoken with him once - myself never. We were 
deeply moved. On the day after our arrival, in the evening, we 
were told: “Comrade Stalin is expecting you.”” We went to the 
Kremlin, to that part of the building where he had his office. 
With Stalin were Molotov and Suslov. You know what Stalin 
looked like, so there is no need for me to describe him to you. 
He was about my height and was wearing a very simple military 
jacket and army boots - in short, just like the photographs. He 
received us very cordially and made a great impression on us, 
asking for news of each of our comrades by name. He made one 
very odd remark: “It seems that Lister doesn’t much like the 
Soviet Union.” I didn’t know what he was referring to, but 
Dolores did, and she said: ‘“‘He’s becoming more sensible.” And 
we immediately took our seats at the conference table. He put 
the following question to us: “You are waging guerrilla warfare, 
but why aren’t you working in the legal mass organisations? 
Your mass work in those organisations is very weak. The 
experience of the Bolsheviks shows that you ought to do that. 
One must have patience’’, and he repeated the Russian word for 
patience — terpyeniye. “Later, when you are strong, strike.” The 
essential thing, as he saw it, was that we should work in the 
fascist trade unions and the mass organisations. He didn’t 
suggest that we should abandon the guerrilla struggle, or did so 
only indirectly. 


@ Did you tell him about your request to Tito? 


No, we had a closely argued discussion with Stalin about work 
in the legal mass organisations. How were we going to work in 
the fascist trade unions, which were so discredited among the 
workers? The truth is that from that point of view we had a 
sectarian and leftist attitude. He insisted, saying: ‘Niet, and 
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repeating: “Our experience is this. ..,” etc. After a discussion 
lasting an hour and a half, we left, without being very convinced. 
He had let us glimpse the possibility of receiving arms, but had 
done so while advising us to use the guerrilla struggle rather as a 
form of support for the political leadership, to ensure its safety, 
to back up the underground contacts in the towns. The idea 
wasn’t a bad one, although it came a little late perhaps. But 
basically his whole attitude was correct. 


@ Did you come to agree with it in the end? 


When we went away after the interview, we had a discussion 
among ourselves. Obviously, the fact that it was Stalin who had 
raised these questions was at that time an authoritative 
argument which counted for a lot. But later on, practice itself 
showed that his attitude was correct. The first big strike 
launched in Barcelona in 1951 was already the result of our 
work in the fascist trade unions. We continued with the guerrilla 
movement until 1949, but we had doubts about it — I did, at least. 
We sensed that demoralisation was spreading in the units 
through the lack of clear prospects. 


@ At that time there had been a series of failures in the 
attempts at penetration. 


Not exactly in penetrations, but in the development of the 
different guerrilla groupings, which were becoming increasingly 
isolated from the population and were being assailed by growing 
difficulties. 


@ Was it the development of international relations (the cold 
war) that led you to continue the guerrilla struggle after the 
end of 1946? 


At the time we didn’t fully realise the consequences of the 
policy of the capitalist governments with regard to Spain. We 
always believed there could be an uprising there and we saw no 
other way out from fascism. We started out from very schematic 
principles and only our own experience and a better knowledge 
of Spanish realities enabled us eventually to outgrow them. 
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@ Didn’t Yalta, the Greek civil war and its disastrous 
consequences, bring home to you the desire of the 
imperialist powers - and in the first place Britain - to 
control the Mediterranean? 


We didn’t have a very clear understanding of the situation. 
From that point of view we hadn’t been helped, even by our talk 
with Stalin. 


@ It is strange, all the same, for a Bolshevik leader, that Stalin 
didn’t begin by presenting you with an international 
panorama of the situation. 


There was nothing international in his remarks. There were, 
then, setbacks in the guerrilla struggle, accompanied by a 
process of demoralisation. Survival had become the sole aim of 
the groups of guerrilleros. This led them to carry out operations 
which alienated the population (confiscation of food supplies, 
etc.). And the police succeeded in introducing provocateurs 
among them. When we found out from reports that the 
situation was so bad, we decided to withdraw them. They 
couldn’t return to civilian life from the guerrilla struggle. It was 
a very complicated operation. 


@ Can you explain this to us? It is very important for other 
countries. How does one carry out a withdrawal of that 
kind when there are no frontiers near at hand? 


We organised marches in the mountains. It should be said that 
we had an illegal apparatus which was very strong. At the 
frontier we were able to rely on dozens of guides with a very 
good knowledge of the Pyrenees and of the mountain tracks 
leading to the guerrilla units. 


@ Could you send radio messages in the mountains? Weren't 
you detected by the Franco radio? 


Transmitters were used with great prudence. I don’t believe 
we were ever detected; once or twice, in six or seven years, our 
radio operators were taken by surprise in the mountains, 
together with an entire group of guerrilleros. They were taken 
prisoner or killed. 
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@ Were those groups of guerrilleros stationary or nomadic? 
How many men were there in acolumn? 


They were nomads. In columns of four to five men; 
sometimes as many as fifteen. 


@ But radio transmitters are very heavy to transport. 


Our comrades did things which were more difficult than that. 
They once moved a printing press right up to the outskirts of 
Barcelona. The base of the machine alone weighed 50 kilog- 
rams. They were real heroes, men who had fought in the war, 
then in the maquis in France or in the Soviet Union; they had a 
remarkable training in physical endurance, were deeply com- 
mitted and were the end result of a process of selection which 
had gone on through many long years of armed struggle. 


@ Was each of them in his native region? 


Yes, especially the peasants, but workers and some intellect- 
uals as well. 


@ Did they lead a clandestine existence as regards the village 
people? 


They had contacts in the villages, and as long as these were 
maintained, they held out well, in the main. In the Levante 
region, for instance, there was the first area where the 
population were moved out of country districts. They were 
concentrated. 


@ That was being done in Malaysia at the same time. 


In order to evacuate the guerrilleros, we arranged for them to 
go in small groups, moving at night and resting during the 
daytime, until they got to France, where we dispersed them. 
And in that way it was possible to save many guerrilla fighters. 


@ Was it possible to cross all the regions without making use 
of the highways? 
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You must bear in mind the geography of Spain: you can go 
anywhere keeping to the mountains. 


@ And were all the roads under surveillance? 


We only had two arrests and they were comrades travelling by 
train. 


@ So in 1950 there were no longer any organised guerrilla 
fighters in Spain? 
There were none. 


@ Didn’t that cause bitterness among the guerrilleros, 
together with reproaches, disagreements, mutual re- 
criminations? 

No. You must realise that they had reached the stage when they 

had had enough. They couldn’t go on. They welcomed that 
decision with feelings of relief. 


@ Have you worked out what that guerrilla struggle cost in 
terms of casualties? 


It was not we but the Civil Guard who did that. About 15,000 
men from 1939 to 1949. Not only among the guerrilla fighters, 
but also from the support points in the villages. 


@ More than 200,000 summary executions in the prisons... 
Apart from the communists, did the other forces take part 
in the guerrilla struggle? 


The anarchists had only one small group, which functioned 
near Barcelona. That was one of the factors which lead to 
anarchism being superseded. They didn’t fight, and they didn’t 
do so in France either. There is a history of the Resistance in 
France written by Alberto Fernandez, I believe. He isn’t a 
communist and he wasn’t in touch with us. He explains that the 
only maquis group of the CNT which was here in France 
refused to take action against the Germans. They were ready to 
carry out acts of solidarity and to hide people, but not to launch 
operations against the Germans. At that time it used to be said in 
jest: “The real anarchists are the communists.” 


Changes in the leadership of the Spanish 
Communist Party and the Party’s evolution 


@ José Diaz, who had been secretary of the Communist Party 
of Spain since 1932, died in the Soviet Union in 1942. How 
was he replaced at the head of the Party? 


The replacement took place in a way which was rather odd but 
which reflected the strength of the Party’s unity. When José Diaz 
died, Jesus Hernandez wanted to become secretary of the Party. 
But he wasn’t popular among us and the comrade who enjoyed 
unqualified support in the Party was Dolores Ibarruri “la 
Pasionaria’), who was living in Moscow. The leading group 
which had its headquarters there decided to nominate her. It 
took some time before we, in America, learned of that decision. 
But there hadn’t been any doubts on our part. I remember that 
at the time of the death of José Diaz I was speaking at a big 
meeting in Havana, with Blas Roca and Marinello. I didn’t know 
that Dolores had already been chosen. But I didn’t hesitate to 
say: “José Diaz is dead and people are wondering who is going 
to take his place. The only person capable of doing so is 
Dolores.” And the comrades in Mexico thought the same. There 
was an unquestionable consensus. 


@ Can you tell us something about her? 


For days on end! I didn’t get to know Dolores until 1936, on 
my return from the Soviet Union, at a meeting of the central 
committee. She was already a member of Parliament. As soon as 
I saw her I was moved; she was wearing rope sandals and a big 
brightly-coloured shawl and, as always, she was in black. In spite 
of that simplicity, in my eyes she looked like a queen. There was 
an air of dignity, of majesty about her which one finds very 
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often among the women and the men of our people and which 
Azafia described so well when speaking of Castile. Even today, in 
spite of her years, she is still like that. What impressed me, in 
addition to her beauty, was her extraordinary charm when she 
was laughing or when she was talking. At that time, in the Party, 
she was the great orator who mobilised the multitudes, for she 
had a voice which made a lump come into your throat and was 
an extraordinarily gifted speaker; about all, she possessed 
political intuition, a popular instinct which was always very 
reliable in deciding on a course or arriving at a judgement. It 
was true that from the tactical point of view she might go a little 
further than necessary, carried away by her passionate and 
sincere nature. 


As soon as she entered Parliament, she immediately won 
immense respect and her first speech was a major event. She 
became a national figure. She also possessed remarkable 
physical courage. She used to go to the front lines, where she 
heard the bullets whistle past her ears. Very often she went to 
the front in order to check a disorderly retreat. When she rallied 
people around her, how could one help going forward? It was 
impossible to do anything else. 


She was also a very human person, able to interest herself in 
everyone's personal affairs (whether such and such a woman 
had milk for her children, whether a soldier's mother had 
proper accommodation, and so on). All this was very important 
in wartime and she realised it full well. After the war she went to 
Moscow, but she was already a legendary figure in Spain. People 
came up and touched her as they might have touched a saint; 
there was something almost mystical about this and it is like that 
today among the young people. She has kept all her charismatic 
power. 


Lastly, she has always been a woman of independent mind, 
with great strength of character. It was she who explained to the 
Comintern the need to overcome the split in the trade union 
movement, to wind up the red trade unions which existed in 
Spain and to bring about unity with the UGT of those days. And 
she raised that question on her own initiative, without having 
been authorised to do so by the Party leadership. At that time 
such a departure might have resulted in. . . 
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@ Disgrace? 


Yes, a penalty. But she was right, and through that failure to 
observe discipline she did the Party a good service. 

So she came from the Spanish War a legendary figure, not 
only in our country but throughout the whole of the anti-fascist 
and revolutionary movement. Then, during the first years, until 
1945, when she came to France, she worked in Moscow, at the 
Comintern, concerning herself with the problems of Spain. We 
all regarded her, and we continue to regard her, as the first 
authority in the Party. So in 1945 she came to France, where she 
spent three years. In 1948 she was very ill and she went back to 
Moscow to recover. From there she constantly took a share in 
the work of leading the Party. 


@ Have there never been any differences of opinion between 
Dolores [barruri and yourself? 


It would be very easy to make of history a kind of “tale told to 
the children” and to reply: “Never.” At one time, which didn’t 
last long, yes, there were differences. One can even speak of a 
certain crisis in the leadership of the Party. It arose following 
Spain’s entry into the United Nations in 1956. The majority of 
the comrades belonging to the Party’s leading team were then in 
Bucharest with Dolores, on the occasion, I believe, of her sixtieth 
birthday. Meanwhile | was “holding the fort” in Paris with two 
veteran comrades - Manuel Delicado and Cristébal Errando- 
nea. Confronted with this event, the team in Bucharest adopted 
an attitude different from the one taken by those of us who had 
remained in Paris. While they were drawing up a manifesto 
upholding certain institutions and a Republican legality which 
no longer existed, but which they considered had been breached 
by the United Nations decision, we, from Paris, published in 
Mundo Obrero an article, signed by me, which was aimed at going 
beyond the remnants of political attitudes dating back to the 
days of the war and at taking into account the new problems, the 
realities of 1956, which were already very different. What was 
involved was a debate which had already become an undercurr- 
ent at all our meetings and even in our newspapers, but which 
Dolores Ibarruni, from Moscow, found it hard to grasp. 

At the outset, when they learned of my attitude and that of the 
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comrades who had remained in Paris, the comrades who were 
with Dolores, like Dolores herself, saw only the formal and 
disciplinary aspects of the problem. Viewed from that angle, I 
might pass for a “‘factionalist” who was taking up a public stand 
different from that of the majority of the leadership. That was 
how the problem began to be tackled and there were some who 
would have condemned me without hearing what I had to say. I 
was prepared to accept any sanction whatsoever which the 
majority might decide upon, but not without a preliminary 
discussion during which the various arguments would be 
examined. 

As long as the debate remained on the formal plane, in my 
absence, Dolores criticised my attitude severely. But at the end 
of April 1956 a plenary meeting of the Party’s central committee 
took place in Bucharest. The atmosphere I found when I got 
there was somewhat chilly and presaged nothing good as far as I 
was concerned. But I was convinced that I was serving the Party 
and, right from my first contribution to the discussion, I went to 
the root of the question: the new realities in Spain, the way in 
which some of our formulations were inadequate and behind 
the times, the need to open up the Party to young forces, the 
faults in the work of the leadership and, more specifically, of the 
comrades who had decided the content of the manifesto that was 
under discussion. Ignacio Gallego, Delicado and Claudin spoke 
along the same lines. 

The discussion lasted for nearly a month. But as soon as the 
basic problems were posed, Dolores Ibarruri, who in fact was 
already conscious of them, took an attitude which caused the 
majority to tip in favour of those who at that ume were called the 
“youngsters”, although the youngest among us was already 
forty-two and had been in the Party for more than twenty 
years... 


@ What was the substance of the debate? 


The basic question: Spain had changed. It was no longer 
possible to carry on with the image of the Republic of 1937 and 
its institutions. It was necessary to pursue a policy of national 
reconciliation, to take account of reality, of the actual set-up, to 
see that a part of the legal forces were ready to abandon Franco 
provided that a way out was found for them, and that it was 
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necessary to conduct our work along those lines and to win over 
the young people inside Spain. The wartime generation had 
suffered a great deal and had been scattered far and wide. While 
many of our comrades were still capable of activity, many others 
could no longer cope. It was necessary to get closer to the new 
forces who were growing up in Spain within the legal 
organisations, who were in the process of evolving and who had 
to be helped to change. It was a question of a struggle between 
those who, through their experience, were steeped in the 
realities of Spain, and those who were bogged down in the past. 
That struggle went on for a month, but the turning-point was 
reached on the fourth day, when Dolores showed that she was in 
agreement with what we were saying. Afterwards she said to me: 
“T have never heard people discuss as you do inside the Party 
leadership.” So the Party's leadership was rejuvenated and that 
process of evolution has been continued. Today ninety per cent 
of those who make up the leadership of the Party did not take 
part in the Civil War. Dolores has continued to work along the 
lines of promoting young people. She has played a very big part 
in opening up the Party and in getting it to outgrow sectarianism 
and dogmatism. 


@ What can you tell us about José Diaz as a person? 


I had much less to do with José Diaz than with Dolores. I got 
to know him at the same central committee meeting. He was a 
man who quickly inspired great confidence. His features gave an 
impression of straightforwardness and sincerity and at the same 
time great strength of character and an indomitable will. He had 
been a bakery worker and a well-known militant in the 
anarcho-syndicalist movement in Seville. He had great physical 
courage. He suffered from a serious stomach illness and the 
calm and serenity he displayed at all times were achieved by 
superhuman efforts of will in dominating his physical suffering. 
But the essential thing about him was a great degree of political, 
class intuition and a remarkable ability for presenting, in a few 
words and with great clarity, the concrete outlines of a situation, 
of a problem, and of the ways of solving it. It was he who took 
the lead in the struggle against sectarianism and who succeeded 
in linking the Party firmly with the masses. Although I wasn’t 
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able to see much of him, as soon as I got to know him I always 
felt able to ask him his opinion on any question whatsoever. 

I remember one episode which took place soon after I had 
been nominated as a member of the central committee and the 
political bureau. The same woman who had been a re- 
presentative of the Young Communist International, whom I 
had met in the West Park in Madrid in circumstances which I 
have already explained and who, since her removal from that 
post, had been performing I don’t know what functions, sent for 
me one day to tell me that I ought to make use of my family 
connections in order to obtain information about a certain 
military figure who was the subject of much discussion. I 
refused point blank and she threatened to see to it that I lost my 
party membership card. I went to see José Diaz and explained to 
him what had happened. I have never heard anyone get such a 
dressing-down as that which the general secretary of the Party 
gave to this person who, without informing the central 
committee about it, had tried to force upon me a task which I 
regarded as repugnant and which had nothing to do with my 
functions. 


@ In giving a picture of Dolores you got as far as talking about 
1956. Perhaps we could take a quick look back to the period 
from 1949 to 1956, the year which you say saw a change in 
the Party’s line. Between the end of the armed struggle, 
those institutional decisions and the beginning of the policy 
of reconciliation, what happened? It seems as if there was 
some sort of “blank space”. 


In reality there was no “blank space”. There was a reorganisa- 
tion of all the Party’s work in the direction of the mass 
organisations, that is to say, in the first place, the trade unions, 
and it was in this way that in 1951 we had the general strike in 
Barcelona, which was decided by the trade unions. The students 
to some extent played the part of detonator, with their boycott 
of transport. The trade unions followed. So an open mobilisa- 
tion of the working class started. At the same time we were 
making a study of the movement of the students and intellect- 
uals and we found that signs of a certain opposition were 
beginning to appear there as well; we began to investigate. We 
discovered, for instance, a new generation of poets, who were 
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progressive but who used legal means, because they had no 
choice. We began to work with them. I don’t want to mention 
names, because fascism is still there at the present time. We also 
became interested in the university union, where we found 
young people who were raising interesting questions about the 
theatre and about cultural and even social problems. We got in 
touch with them and we established increasingly close relations 
with those young people who, from 1956 onwards, were to play 
a part in the first clashes between the Falange and the left. 


@ Fundamentally, what seems to be decisive in that evolution 
of the Party is that it coincided with new forces coming in, 
the biological reconstitution of a generation. Towards the 
end of the fifties a generation grew up consisting of people 
who, to all intents and purposes, hadn’t experienced the 
war. 


Those people began to come to the Party - workers, but 
intellectuals as well. It was a long period of patient work, in the 
course of which we sometimes had to discover, one by one, 
militants who were of value. But we never employed the tactics 
of infiltration. 


@ Why not? 


Because we found that we were able to succeed in making 
communists of a whole number of people who were already 
active in those organisations. 


@ How did you set about making contact? 


When someone published a poem, for instance, a party 
member would write to him and say: “I should like to meet 
you.” The poet, always responsive to such things, would send a 
reply, and the relationship would be developed. Little by little he 
would be led to have discussions with us, until he became a 
communist. It was long-term work. And we carried it out in 
depth, not only in the working class but among broader sections 
of the population as well. In 1950-52 we were still talking about 
the peasants as people who worked from sunrise to sunset, in the 
same situation as they had been before the Republic. When we 
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had our first direct meeting with peasants we learned more in 
that one day than during all the years that had gone before. 
Some of them worked no more than six hours a day and others 
eight. We noticed that they were wearing wrist watches (I had 
never possessed one in Spain and the agricultural workers of my 
day had even less chance of having one). We realised that there 
had been many changes of which we were completely ignorant. 
We became aware then of realities which even the cadres we had 
sent into the country had failed to perceive. 


@ How do you account for that? 


Those cadres lived in conditons of such profound illegality 
that they couldn’t have real contact with people. At that time a 
member of the underground could expect to function for six or 
seven months before being imprisoned or shot. In fact, we 
didn’t begin really to understand the new Spanish realities until 
we had changed our tactics. It was this that led us, in 1956, to 
revise completely all our ways of seeing, and thinking about, the 
Spanish situation, and it was here that we “‘youngsters’’ were so 
greatly helped by Dolores. It was a period without great and 
spectacular changes, but certainly not a “blank space’’, and there 
was a qualitative advance of the Party and of its political image. 


@ Why should someone who was twenty or thirty years old in 
1956 join the Communist Party in spite of all the official 
propaganda? And why should he join a party which, being 
illegal, had no visible presence among the masses and 
which, moreover, was denying itself from that time on the 
alluring glories of armed struggle? 


But we did have that glory - the glory of armed struggle, of 
courage under torture and the bullets of the firing squads. For 
the young people, in those days, the only way to be anti-Franco 
was to be communist. 


@ Were there no forces in between? 


There was nothing. Since the fascists made us the target of all 
their attacks and since we were the only ones who were waging a 
real struggle, the young people became interested in our history 
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and found out things which had been hidden from them. So 
that, little by little, all that was best in that generation turned 
towards us. 


@ What theoretical, ideological training were you able to give 
these newcomers? 


As regards the intellectuals, it was easy; they were in a position 
to travel and buy books. Then those books circulated among the 
workers. We also published certain Marxist works in small 
format. 


@ Can you tell us how, precisely, that first big strike in 
Barcelona was organised in 1951? 


It began when the students boycotted public transport. 


@ Spontaneously? 


In any case, not in an organised way. It followed an increase in 
fares. A tremendous atmosphere of agitation was created. At a 
meeting of workers’ representatives in Barcelona, it was decided 
to call a strike. 


@ Your people were present? 


Yes, it was after the trade union elections, in which we had 
already won many positions. We were making progress every- 
where in the industrial centres, sometimes winning the leading 
positions on a local and provincial scale. The members of the 
leading bodies, moreover, were often thrown into prison when it 
was realised that there were communists among them. As far as 
Barcelona was concerned, it would be an exaggeration if I told 
you that only communists were involved. There were many 
ordinary workers who joined in the struggle. 


@ Did Catalan sentiments play a part? How did you adapt to 
those national or regional sentiments, seeing that there is a 
united party of Catalonia? 
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That was no problem for us. We had always been in favour of 
recognising the fact of Catalan, Basque and Galician national 
existence. The first newspaper to be published after the war in 
the Catalan language was that of the United Socialist Party of 
Catalonia. And we have succeeded in something which is a real 
achievement - in getting non-Catalan workers to become 
supporters of Catalonia’s national rights. Certain demonstra- 
tions in support of those national and democratic demands have 
been carried out by workers from Andalusia who have made 
that cause their own and have upheld it. The national problem 
has operated in favour of our Party and in favour of the 
democratic forces. 


@ So, all in all, as distinct from other parties, you haven’t had 
difficulty in overcoming that contradiction between a 
unified state and independent states or regions? 


No, not at all. 


@ But isn’t there a relationship of subordination between the 
United Socialist Party of Catalonia and the Communist 
Party? How is it possible to. preserve, at one and the same 
time, unity and this national autonomy? 


I can explain these relations to you in a concrete way. The 
United Socialist Party of Catalonia is a party that is organically 
independent. But it takes part in our congresses, votes, and 
discusses our policy. It votes in the elections of the central 
committee and the executive committee; it has full rights inside 
the Communist Party and we have no formal right over the 
United Socialist Party of Catalonia. But all the same, if I were to 
say that its policy was different from ours, I should be lying. 
From a formal point of view, they benefit from a situation that is 
privileged, without any obligation. But they are also fully 
responsible for our policy, inasmuch as they take part in 
working it out and take part in the leadership of the Communist 
Party of Spain. 


@ Is there a Basque Communist Party? 


Yes, and there is also a Communist Party of Galicia. 
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@ Let us go back to 1956. It was the time when that discussion 
took place inside the Party, in the central committee ~ and 
there was also the 20th Congress and Khrushchov’s secret 
report. What happened? 


Our discussion about Spain did in fact coincide with the 20th 
Congress. That congress had a very important part in the 
changes which took place inside our Party. At the time when our 
Party’s meeting was being held in Bucharest, I got to know about 
Khrushchov’s secret report, and I had two contradictory 
feelings. Firstly, the collapse of what there had been in me of 
“belief” - in the idealist sense of the word - in Stalin. And, at the 
same time, joy at the thought that it was now possible to carry 
out the changes I wanted. 


@ Was the Spanish representative at the 20th Congress 
present when the report was made? 


No, the leaders of the foreign parties only got to know about 
the Khrushchov report afterwards and in confidence. 


@ Up to that time you had been communists, that is to say 
Stalinists, since, until then, that had been the criterion of 
the good communist. Those revelations must have caused 
you to examine your conscience to some extent, didn’t 
they? 


We held a meeting of the central committee at which I made a 
self-critical report on the methods we were employing in those 
days, and on our activity. I should add that in the Khrushchov 
report there was an obvious lack of theoretical weight; I 
interpreted that report as the demolition of a myth, but not as a 
profound revision. It is my belief that it was Togliatti who, at 
that time, went furthest, when he said: ‘‘What is in question is 
not the cult of the individual, it is the system.” 


@ You have gone straight to the psychologal side of the report 
and the anodyne nature of the categories employed. 


I was glad the myth was being destroyed, but I didn’t go 
deeply into the question, as Toghiatti did. I regarded the 
Khrushchov report as not being very instructive, although it did 
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set us free from a whole series of taboos. It was the signal that it 
was necessary to begin to think with our own heads, and I 
immediately endeavoured to draw the consequences from this 
inside our own Party. 


@ But you hadn’t experienced the cult of the individual inside 
the Spanish Communist Party, had you? 


It would be necessary to reach agreement, in the first place, on 
what is meant by the “cult of the individual’. If what is meant by 
that is the dictatorship of one leader, who does anything he likes 
and who acts in an arbitrary way and is showered with praise and 
lauded to the skies, then there wasn’t any “cult of the 
individual” in our Party. Nevertheless, its true that a limited 
number of people had great power. To what extent that was a 
result of the influence of Stalinist methods on our Party and, on 
the other hand, to what extent it resulted from the specific 
conditions of the war and the underground struggle - it is 
difficult to estimate the share of the one cause and the other in 
the concentration of powers of a group of leaders such as ours. 
But the problems raised by the 20th Congress demanded a 
revision of the methods of leadership, an effort to develop more 
democratic forms. And it should not be forgotten, in our own 
case, that we were an underground party, that we were 
operating under enemy fire, so to speak, and that we couldn’t 
permit ourselves the luxury of a ‘“‘democratism”’ that would have 
made it easier for our organisations to be destroyed by Franco 
repression. I believe that we have gone as far as possible, up to 
now, in the application of democracy; and above all that we are 
conscious of the absolute necessity for democracy within the 
Party of the working class, but in order to have that democracy 
existing in all its plenitude, it would be essential, in the first 
place, that the country’s political regime should not be a fascist 
dictatorship. 

Having said that, I believe it will be useful to add something 
about the role of individuals, of leaders, in the revolutionary 
working-class movement. Following the condemnation of the 
“cult”, there developed a certain “anti-leadership” tendency. 
That can be looked upon as the price paid for the excesses which 
took place in the period of the “cult”. But “anti-leadership” 
attitudes are at bottom just as idealist and just as reactionary. 
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The revolutionary parties, the revolutionary movements do 
have a need, at another level, of leaders. The masses of the 
working class and of the people don’t make up their minds, as a 
scientist might do, on the basis of accurate analyses of concrete 
reality, or on the basis of revolutionary theory. The masses make 
up their minds in a way that is simple and tends to identify the 
defence of their interests with a party, with a movement and 
with the persons who represent that party or movement. For 
instance, the leaders of a revolution acquire immense prestige 
among their people and, often, among the oppressed classes and 
peoples of the rest of the world. The most outstanding case has 
been that of Lenin. But the cases of Ho Chi Minh in Vietnam, 
Fidel Castro in Cuba and Tito in Yugoslavia belong to a certain 
extent to the same category. 

What I am against is the deliberate creation of a mythology 
about the leaders. I do condemn that. It is repugnant and 
contrary to all the standards of revolutionary action. 


@ Leaders should, then, have the right to make mistakes? 


Yes, and they should acquire their authority through their 
work and not through organised propaganda. I have never 
signed anything whatsoever that I haven’t written. I never shall 
do so. I shall never allow propaganda to be made round me asa 
person. I have been the target for many attacks in recent years. I 
have not wanted my Party to publish a word in my defence. It is 
my work, the level of my capacity, which should determine the 
amount of confidence which my comrades have in me. 

As for the right to make mistakes. I must say that the leader 
who is capable of going out on to the public highways and 
saying: “I have made such and such a mistake; I submit myself 
to your criticism” - such a one is a real leader and it is this that 
les at the bottom of my friendly feelings towards Fidel. As for 
mistakes, there are no revolutionaries who do not make them. 
What is essential is to have the courage to admit them, to 
understand the reasons for them and to do everything possible 
to correct them. That is the case with Fidel and it was the case 
with Lenin. It is better to speak of your mistakes than to let the 
enemy profit from them at your expense and at the expense of 
your party and your class. 

Starting from the 20th Congress, we have undertaken more 
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open-minded ideological discussions on all the new problems. 
We haven’t sought to hide criticisms addressed to us. We 
published Claudin’s text when he criticised us and, moreover, 
certain comrades reproached us for doing this. When we had a 
controversy with the Soviet journal Partinaya Zhizn (‘Party 
Life’), we published a booklet which contained the text of 
Azcarate’s report! that was under attack, the complete article 
from Partinaya Zhizn and some explanatory notes enabling the 
comrades to weigh up the pros and cons in an objective way. For 
an underground party such as ours, we have gone as far as we 
possibly can with democracy. We don’t impose restrictions on 
the expression of views. Throughout a long period we had in the 
Party an ideological and political dispute about the “Pact for 
Freedom” and about the policy of “rapprochement between the 
people and the army”. We have therefore tried to build up an 
internal life quite different from that in Stalin’s day. From the 
20th Congress and destalinisation we have drawn vitally 
important lessons: that we should think with our own heads and 
be responsible for our own decisions. Self-criticism had enabled 
us to see that Stalin, to whom people always said ‘‘Yes,” had 
done terrible things and made grave mistakes. There was an end 
then to ‘‘thinking” with the head of one single leader. You can’t 
go on making the old mistakes over and over again. In 1948 the 
Yugoslavs were condemned and we followed suit without 
knowing anything about it. Later, in 1956, they made it up with 
the Yugoslavs, and we were very happy to make it up with them 
too. Today, if we are told: “This must be done, because the 
Soviet comrades or someone else says so’’, we refuse; we make 
up our own minds. Then, if a mistake is made, it is we who will 
answer for it. This criterion served us subsequently, when 
differences arose among socialist countries. 

You must think with your own head, even if you only have a 
small one. If you make mistakes and do stupid things, then at 
least let those stupidities be your own, let them be “original 
stupidities’”’ and let it be up to you to answer for them. 


@ You have referred to the disagreement with Claudin. It has 
been said that Semprin and he anticipated, in the sixties, 
the Party’s present positions, in rejecting the apocalyptic 
idea of a sudden collapse of the dictatorship and recognis- 
ing the neo-capitalist character of Spanish development, in 
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short, in facing up to the realities of modern Spain, the 
symbol of which might be the title of the famous film The 
War 1s over. Isn’t that an illustration of the maxim that being 
wrong in the working-class movement means being right 
too soon? 


One could, indeed, have a discussion about whether it is true 
that “being wrong is being right too soon”. But we are engaged 
in talking, not about history in general, but about political 
divergences inside a Communist Party. The question is, then, to 
know what were the positions of Claudin and Federico Sanchez 
and what were our own. The essence of the dispute was really 
this: they maintained that Spain was involved in a process of 
neo-capitalist development; that neo-capitalism possessed suffi- 
cient means to reduce, or even to overcome, up to a certain 
point, its contradictions; that the political regime was going to 
modify itself of its own accord; that there would be no rupture, 
except in the unlikely event of a world conflict. In consequence 
of this, the Party ought not to steer a course towards a 
democratic revolution, towards confrontation with the dictator- 
ship. It should tend towards supporting reforms within the 
political regime, jump on to the neo-capitalist bandwaggon, as it 
was very clearly put by the writer Juan Goytisolo. From that, it 
could be deduced that the Party was pursuing a leftist policy 
which threatened to lead it into isolation. 

That was a period in which, in certain intellectual circles, the 
desarrollismo? of the technocrats of Opus Dei had created 
extraordinary illustions about the ability of neo-capitalism to 
modify the fascist dictatorship from within. 

Our position was that this economic growth (rather than 
development”) could not be denied, but that the end of the 
dictatorship could in no way come from an internal process 
within the dictatorship itself; that there would have to be a 
moment of rupture, of qualitative change ensuring the transi- 
tion from dictatorship to democracy, a democratic political 
revolution; and that the Party could not run the risk of falling 
into the errors of desarrollismo or, from the political point of 
view, of trailing behind the technocrats and jumping aboard the 
bandwaggon. 

Reality itself very quickly showed that the path recommended 
by Claudin and Federico Sanchez was not the correct one, and 
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they themselves then made a right-about turn which led them to 
uphold positions of a leftist type. 

As is the case in every political controversy, when a solution on 
the lines of a synthesis is not reached, the discussion became 
heated and the arguments employed became extreme. In our 
own attitude there was doubtless an excessive ardour in our 
arguments designed to prove the necessity for a_ political 
revolution — which could be a first step towards more profound 
transformations - and to play down the importance of the 
structural changes which had already taken place. But funda- 
mentally, I remain convinced that we were right. The fact of the 
matter is that the Party did not isolate itself and that today we 
are on the eve of a change which, while not being a violent one, 
will certainly be a political revolution, and not simply a 
liberalisation of Francoism. 

The discussion with Claudin and Sanchez, inside the Party 
leadership, lasted a whole year. For my own part, and as far as 
my comrades were concerned, I believe we did everything in our 
power to avoid a break. We suggested to them that they should 
accept the law of the majority, give way and wait a year, two 
years, or three; practice would show who was right, and if they 
were right, then the Party would admit it. But they insisted on 
taking the question immediately to the entire Party, through 
their own means, which implied paralysis of our activity, 
recognition of a faction, disorganisation. That was too expensive 
a luxury for an underground party. Both of them were perfectly 
well aware of this and did nothing to prevent it from happening. 

I believe - but I admit I may be wrong - that after the 20th 
Congress and the subsequent events, Claudin came to feel very 
serious doubts about the capacity of the Communist Party — and, 
in general, of our entire movement - to fulfil the role of leading 
force in the struggle for democracy and socialism. That led him 
to go adrift over the questions of a sudden rupture with the past. 

It was a painful experience for me. Claudin, the comrades and 
I who had formerly worked in the leadership of the Youth, were 
more than friends. We were brothers. I remember a personal 
discussion with Claudin in the course of that controversy and 
something he said to me: “Listen, I am 52 years old and I have 
never done anything I would have liked to do.” As far as he was 
concerned, at that time, the fact of having helped to maintain 
the Party during the long years of fascist dictatorship, when 
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weighed in the balance, wasn’t enough to justify the fact that he 
had devoted his life to it. It was clear to me that Claudin wanted 
to move away from the Party. 

The case of Federico Sanchez was rather different. I was 
convinced that he was stifling under the burden of party tasks, 
not so much on account of political considerations, but because 
he had never fulfilled his vocation as a writer, a creator. I felt 
sure that underground political work weighed heavy on him, 
which I understood very well, and I said to him: “If you want to 
write, you can, but it isn’t worth while making a political 
scandal.” Perhaps he was sincerely convinced that the commun- 
ist movement was getting into a dead end and that in order to 
succeed as a writer, he had to cut himself off from it. So he went 
his way. 

1 remember saying to Federico Sanchez, when giving him my 
final opinions: “Look, you have been excluded from the Party, 
but my home is open to you. If you want to have a talk with me 
one of these days, you are free to come.” I also remember 
having said at a party meeting some months after Claudin’s 
expulsion, to the great surprise of the party members, that if 
Claudin wanted to return to the Party I would be the first to vote 
in favour. 

Subsequently, some personal relations continued. One New 
Year’s Eve I received a letter of good wishes signed Fernando 
and on the morning of January | I went to see him and we had a 
very friendly chat. I have always continued to be convinced of 
the personal honesty of Claudin and Sanchez, in spite of their 
disagreements with us. And I continued to live in the same 
house, the address of which they knew. Obviously, it cannot be 
said that our Party is a model of internal democracy, because we 
are an underground party. We sometimes have to confine 
certain very important discussions to the central committee, not 
being able to get the whole Party together at meetings. I am not 
sure whether, even tomorrow, when we are legal, if a state of 
crisis occurs in the country calling for rapid decisions, we shall 
not be obliged to take important decisions without waiting for 
the whole Party to discuss them. When history gathers speed 
and every moment may be decisive, a revolutionary party 
cannot, out of excessive zeal for democracy, lose the opportunity 
to act. 

I am speaking now of exceptional circumstances, like those of 
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working underground, even if it goes on for a long time, or such 
as may arise in certain conditions of crisis. But in normal 
circumstances, in conditions of legality, every congress of the 
Party should be preceded by an open discussion, at meetings 
and in the press, in which everyone has the opportunity to 
express himself freely. In the Party there should be discussion of 
views and critical inquiry, all the more free in proportion as the 
obligation is stricter to accept majority decisions and to respect 
the decisions of higher bodies. 

Nevertheless, I don’t believe that the Party can accept the 
formation of factions as an accepted thing in its work. When a 
party permits factions, it is no longer a party. It is a front, and 
every faction is in itself a party. We know how that ends: either 
the party rids itself of them or else it breaks up. Something 
similar happens with tendencies: either the party reabsorbs 
them and unifies itself politically, or else they degenerate into 
factions. 


@ Are your decisions taken by secret ballot? 


No, and for a very simple reason. In underground conditions 
the comrades do not always know one another; those who do 
know the comrades are at the leading centres for the particular 
level; so a commission is elected, made up of comrades from the 
different regions who, taken together, do know the cadres, and 
it puts forward a nomination. In the future, when the Party is 
legal, we shall go over to voting by secret ballot. But today that 
would be purely formal, because one decides on the composition 
of an executive committee, for instance, without knowing 
precisely who all those making it up really are. 


@ So on what basis are they chosen? 


On the basis of confidence. If everybody knew everybody, 
then we should all be in prison. 


@ Exactly. Have you had times when comrades have given 
way in prison, under torture? 


In the forties, above all, and even later, there were cases of 
that kind. We had one very serious case: an individual who gave 
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away the whole Madrid committee, two members of which were 
shot, while another died under torture. That individual later 
became an instructor at the Police School and tried to go on 
deceiving us. Fortunately we immediately became suspicious 
and he paid for his treachery. Later there was the arrest of 
Grimau, which was also brought about by a party member who 
had no doubt been recruited by the police. Grimau had 
contacted him because he offered to provide paper for the 
press. And he betrayed Grimau to the police. The arrest of 
Sanchez Montero, in 1959, was caused by a former member of 
the party who had become a police informer. 

But the police have never penetrated into the central 
apparatus of the Party. And that fact has contributed a great 
deal to the Party’s development inside Spain, while making it 
possible to maintain its continuity. 


@ At the risk of divergences between those in Spain and those 
abroad? 


There have rarely been divergences on important questions. 
We have attained a fusion between the interior and the exterior, 
between the young cadres and the “‘historical’” ones. I believe 
that this has been by no means the least of the achievements of 
the whole Party. And except for a few cases of treachery and a 
few cases of people breaking down under torture, our com- 
rades’ behaviour in face of repression has been exemplary. 


@ Could you say something about Grimau as a person? 


Grimau had worked with me for years in the party apparatus. 
He knew about everything, to all intents and purposes. When he 
was arrested they went so far as to throw him out of a window, 
but they didn’t extract a single admission from him. In the end 
he was shot. Another example is that of Sanchez Montero, who 
was arrested in Madrid in 1959, when he was a member of the 
executive committee. He had already spent several years in 
prison. He was cruelly tortured, but the only statement he made 
concerned himself alone: “My name is Sanchez Montero; I was 
born on such and such a date; I am a member of the executive 
committee of the Communist Party of Spain; I declare myself to 
be responsible for the activity of the Communist Party; I cannot 
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give you any information, because the rules of my Party forbid 
me to do so.”’ And that has become the standard statement for 
all party leaders. .. The same statement was made by Horacio 
Fernandez Inguanzo, by Romero Marin, by Lobato and by so 
many others. 

We can be proud of our comrades. I also remember Gomez 
Gayoso, a party leader and leader of the guerrilla movement in 
Galicia. He was captured by surprise at a meeting of leading 
personnel. He managed to escape, although he got a bullet in 
the head, but he was recaptured because of his wound, which 
was bleeding. Then, without receiving any medical attention, he 
was tortured for months in the most savage way imaginable, but 
didn’t say a single word. He was shot. His letters from prison are 
truly a model of courage and loyalty to the cause. I also 
remember Manolito Bello, a communist guerrillero of Galicia, 
who was tortured for a month and who wrote: “You can rob me 
of my life, but not my dignity.” So, taken as a whole, our 
comrades’ behaviour has been magnificent; the few cases of 
weakness are also explained by the fact that there was a period 
when comrades were tortured for three or four months without 
a break, when they were destroyed physically. But in spite of 
such circumstances, those who showed weakness were expelled 
from the Party. When they rejoined the comrades who were 
already in prison, they admitted that they had shown this or that 
weakness, and they knew that it meant expulsion. For the Party 
it was a question of survival. Moreover, with a few rare 
exceptions, they did not become police agents. But this question 
of standing up to torture is not only linked up with physical 
courage, it is also connected with consciousness. It is a man’s 
sense of honour as a revolutionary which suffers if he shows 
weakness and escapes with his life. 


@ Is torture still being used? 


Since the events in Portugal it has been used much less, but up 
to a few months ago there were cases of torture in certain 
provinces; moreover, even if torture isn’t employed as it used to 
be, that doesn’t rule out blows and beatings. 


@ Is the Party organised in prison? 
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Yes, at Burgos, for instance, which used to be called the “Party 
University”, there was so much political activity that it was 
sometimes necessary to give a comrade a “holiday”, because he 
was overworked. In the prison at Burgos the comrades 
‘‘published” a newspaper; they had all the party documents, 
Marxist literature, and they arranged courses. The comrades 
had succeeded in obtaining the recognition of certain rights. 
They forbade warders to confiscate a book or a party document. 
When you see today men who have spent 20 or 30 years in 
prison - men like Marcos Ana (23 years), Carlos Elvira (22 
years), Fabriciano Roger (over 30 years), Melquisider (24 years), 
Menor (20 years), Benitez, and others, you would never imagine 
that they had spent the best years of their lives in prison. They 
are no more scarred by this than are others who have never 
undergone that experience, and the fundamental explanation is 
that they created a universe for themselves in the prisons, thanks 
to political activity which was of such a nature that in Spain the 
prisons became in reality the only enclaves where a little 
freedom prevailed. Inside Burgos they succeeded tn winning 
that “freedom” by dint of courage and struggle and through 
torture and suffering. It was like the Spaniards at Mauthausen. 
There, a time came when even the prison guards did not dare to 
attack a Spaniard. But in order to achieve that, 8,000 out of 
10,000 Spanish prisoners had first of all to die. It was only 
achieved at the cost of immense sacrifice. 

In Burgos, collective protests, hunger strikes, months of 
solitary confinement and much loss of life had to take place 
before those ‘‘liberties’” could be won. They were communists, 
the men who were able to do that. 


@ Do people in Spain know about that heroism on the part of 
the prisoners and the party members? 


It is known, but not sufficiently known among the younger 
generation. When the young members find out about it, they 
compel the veterans to speak, to write. There is not enough of 
this being done, and meantime we are losing important political 
capital. 


@ How many political prisoners are there in Spain at the 
present time? 
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Perhaps a thousand. One section of them consists of our 
members; others consist of activists from the Workers’ Commis- 
sions, members of the ETA and a few leftists. 


Notes 


1. This report, which was attacked by the Soviet journal, was 
concerned with the international positions of the Communist Party of 
Spain. The Partinaya Zhizn article accused it of calling peaceful 
co-existence into question, of being revisionist and of engaging in 
anti-Sovietism. 

2. Literally, ‘““developmentism’”’ - what is known as the “ideology of 
growth”. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF 
SOCIALISM 


Leftism and Maoism 


@ Leftism exists in Spain. Whatever explanation one gives for 
it - the search for the father by the orphans, a need to 
reconstitute the great myths of a revolutionary epoch, and 
so on - those groups, and notably the Maoists, seem to 
reproduce the features of Stalinism that most lend thems- 
elves to caricature: the cult of the individual, a religious 
devotion to a state policy dressed up as a universal 
revolutionary political line, etc. How do you explain this 
paradox? 


As far as Spain is concerned, those who are called “Maoists” 
are not an important force. In a general way, speaking of the 
leftist groups today, their main fault (in my view a fault 
excusable in young people) is that they have a tendency to 
imagine the revolution with their eyes fixed on the past. They 
don’t succeed in conceiving of a world revolutionary process 
that isn’t a repetition of what has been known up to now; they 
are seeking for a new Lenin or a new Marx. In reality, in this 
period when the revolution is developing more or less every- 
where, when it is no longer a dream or an isolated case, when 
revolutionary movements take on different characteristics, in 
relation to the realities from which they arise, it is no longer 
possible, for instance, to imagine that one individual can be 
regarded as the leader of the world revolution. That is a thing of 
the past. So I believe that these Maoist groups are conditioned to 
some extent by mimicry of the past. This leads them to repeat 
the elementary things: the cult of the individual, the desire to 
copy what is happening in China or elsewhere, in much the same 
way as our comrades in Seville forty years ago were striving to 
set up Soviets without knowing what Soviets were. Basically, this 
arises from a lack of revolutionary maturity. 
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@ Had you met Chinese leaders before the victory of the 
Chinese Revolution? 


I had met Chou En-lai in 1940, during the six months I spent 
at the Comintern. He had come from China and gave a report to 
the executive committee from which it was clear that Chiang 
Kai-shek was hesitating, that he had contacts with the Japanese 
and that there were fears of a new attack against the 
communists. | was very young and Chou dazzled me with his 
intelligence, the rich subtlety of his shades of expression, the 
profound knowledge he had of the situation in China and 
throughout the world. I believe, indeed, that everyone was 
greatly impressed by him. Those discussions lasted for several 
weeks without there being the slightest disagreement: Chou 
En-lai’s views were shared by everybody; it was a question of 
being ready to parry Chiang Kai-shek’s new betrayal of the 
Chinese Revolution, with the risk, ensuing from this, that the 
anti-Japanese resistance might be weakened. 

Today, when people call to mind the divergences between the 
Chinese and the Communist International, I must confess that 
in that period I was not at any time aware of dissension between 
the Communist International and the Party of Mao Tse-tung; I 
believe that Chou En-lai was the interpreter of Mao and the 
Chinese Party. At a meeting with the Youth he suggested to me 
that I should go to China. I didn’t know Chinese and didn’t 
know China and I couldn’t have played an effective role there, 
but nevertheless my pride as a young communist was touched by 
the invitation. I saw Chou En-lai again in 1956 and my opinion 
was confirmed: he is one of the most capable, most gifted 
leaders in the communist movement, even though I am in 
disagreement with many of the positions of the Chinese 
communists and even though certain of those positions seem to 
me to be incomprehensible. 


@ A tactical or a strategic disagreement? 


It is very difficult for me to reply in a definite way to that 
question. I don’t find it easy to define this disagreement. To me, 
it is clear that there is a socialist regime in China; all that I know 
of what Mao has written stems form a Marxist standpoint. But 
subsequently, outside China, the term ‘‘Maoism” has been 
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applied to a certain “leftism’’. Now, as far as I am concerned, 
real Maoism continues to be the application of Marxism- 
Leninism to Chinese conditions. I believe that this “‘leftism” has 
no connection, basically, with what the Chinese Revolution has 
been and what Mao’s line was up to the victory of that 
revolution. It is very important to make allowances here, 
because for the Chinese people Mao will certainly remain the 
founder of the Chinese socialist state, the man who led a 
transformation of extraordinary and historic scope. By the side 
of that, certain cases of “‘leftist” agitation which have taken 
place, or are taking place, in a few capitalist countries, are 
without any significance. 

The dissension will be tactical or strategic, depending on 
whether the socialist countries relegate the contradictions 
existing between them to a place of secondary importance, so as 
to attach primary importance to the contradictions with 
imperialism, or whether they do the opposite. Everything 
depends on that. 


@ You are one of the few representatives of western 
Communist Parties who have been to China. The French 
are not allowed in and the Italians only get in with great 
difficulty and then not as a party. How do you explain this - 
taking into account the fact that your Party’s positions are 
not Maoist in content, nor pro-Chinese in relations with 
their state - from your own point of view and from the 
point of view of the Chinese? 


From our own point of view, there is the whole experience of 
the 20th Congress, of destalinisation, and then of Czecho- 
slovakia, which has led us to pose the problem of China 
differently. If I were to say that at the time when we left for 
China I understood the Cultural Revolution, I should be telling 
a lie. Fundamentally, I hadn’t understood anything. I always 
admitted that at meetings with leading Chinese comrades in 
every province we visited. It is a curious thing that in most cases 
the Chinese comrades said in reply: “That doesn’t surprise us, 
because we ourselves didn’t understand anything about the 
Cultural Revolution. We were criticised by the masses, who 
made us realise our mistakes and, later, gave us back their 
confidence.” 
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On looking back at our attitudes, we found that there was 
great confusion among us as regards our understanding of 
Chinese events. When armed clashes broke out between Soviet 
and Chinese troops on the frontier, without wanting to enter 
into a study of the responsibility of one side and the other, we 
took the stand of maintaining that 1,000 square kilometres of 
territory were not worth shedding the blood of a single Chinese 
or Soviet citizen. The problem was posed in this way: if matters 
come to a war between the Soviet Union and China, then that 
will be the end of international communism and of the 
revolutionary movement; it will be the end of everything we 
have fought for. Even if, in 50 or 100 years’ time, there are still 
theoreticians around to explain everything. 

We said to ourselves at that time that it was necessary, at all 
costs, to strive for a rapprochement of the socialist countries and 
of the Communist Parties. In 1971 our journey to China could 
have created difficulties for us, not only with the Soviet 
Communist Party, but also with other European Communist 
Parties. But we were convinced that it was necessary to work for 
this rapprochement, even if we were not a force playing a 
paramount role within the movement. We thought of setting an 
example in that way. It was also a means of counteracting 
divisions among Spanish revolutionaries. 

So we decided to go to China. We have always had good 
relations with Asian Communist Parties, the Koreans, the 
Japanese, the Cambodians, the Vietnamese, and it was with the 
help of some of those parties and the Romanian Party that we 
made contact with the Chinese Party. Why did the Chinese 
comrades agree to make an exception in our case? I believe it 
was because the Spanish Communist Party has always been 
highly regarded by them. Mao Tse-tung wrote about the war of 
the Spanish people from 1936 to 1939, presenting the Spanish 
Party as an example for parties waging an armed struggle. 


@ May I add, in a provocative vein: Didn’t the Chinese know 
about certain of your differences with the Soviet Commun- 
ist Party? It is said by some people with sharp tongues that 
in Chinese policy everything that is anti-Soviet is good, 
whether it is the Shah of Iran, the emirates of the Persian 
Gulf or the United States. 
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This is not the occasion for a fundamental discussion on these 
questions, in which there is some truth and some falsehood. 
Having said that, it seems to me obvious that our journey was 
facilitated by our independent stand in relation to the Soviet 
Union. 

The discussion with the Chinese comrades was very interest- 
ing. It must be said that we are, perhaps, the only party to have 
defended the Soviet Union in China itself and to have argued 
against the idea of a return to capitalism or even to fascism in the 
Soviet Union, to such an extent that the Chinese comrades said 
to us: “Very well, it’s not worth while continuing this discussion; 
we don’t agree; history will say who is right, but this isn’t an 
obstacle to the existence of our relations.” This part of the 
discussion ended like that. And we likewise discussed strategy 
and tactics. It was our impression that the Chinese communists 
found it hard to understand European realities, since the social 
composition, the class structure of Spanish society and of society 
in other European countries is very different from China. We 
had the impression that they found it difficult to understand 
those political, economic and social differences; in any case, it 
can be said that they subjected us to a very thorough 
examination and that in the end things went somewhat 
better. 

In China we did come across one situation that shocked us. 
We had arrived just at the time when Lin Piao fled from the 
country. At the place where we were staying in Peking there was 
an issue of New China with a photograph of Lin Piao on the 
front page. Subsequently, when we went to Yenan, we noticed in 
the Museum of the Revolution that we were taken past his 
portrait without anything being said about him and it was just 
the same when we went past his house. We at once realised that 
something was afoot. No one spoke to us about Lin Piao at that 
time and it wasn’t until a year later that the matter was referred 
to in public. 


@ What about proletarian democracy? 


In China you can find the same problems which were referred 
to a little while ago: Chinese socialism is criticised; Soviet 
socialism is criticised; and in those countries one would like to 
see a socialist system such as one can imagine in our own 
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countries. That is a “western” point of view. There is discussion 
on whether socialism is this rather than that. But this amounts to 
talking in the abstract, leaving out of account the entire past and 
all the conditions of those countries. If you go to the roots of the 
matter you can’t imagine the transition from Asian feudalism to 
socialism without certain bureaucratic forms, not only because 
people’s mentalities have to be changed, but also because there is 
a heritage from a past which was already one of state 
bureaucracy, and because certain aspects are preserved from 
that period which it is very difficult to overcome, especially 
when one’s own mistakes are added. You will remember that 
Lenin used to say that those who were governing the socialist 
state at its beginnings were only an extremely thin layer of 
citizens and that it was necessary for every cook to become able 
to manage the state. Only that doesn’t happen overnight. And in 
order that socialist development in the broadest sense of the 
term may be able to establish itself in those countries, there is 
one supremely important factor which must play its part: the 
socialist revolution must triumph in the developed countries, for 
this will provide the opportunity to advance on broader 
international foundations, in all directions - economic, political, 
moral and spiritual. 

It is natural that we should sometimes criticise the socialist 
countries. But I also put the following question to myself: when 
our comrades in those countries take up political stands which 
we don’t like, it is not only in response to the exigencies of their 
economic development or the preservation of peace, but also, 
perhaps, because of an historical fact for which, as a westerner, I 
feel myself to be partly responsible: this is the fact that the 
proletariat in Western Europe has not yet shown itself to be 
capable of carrying out the socialist revolution and there may 
therefore exist a certain suspicion in those countries with regard 
to the revolutionary capacity in the countries of the West. 


@ Don’t you also think that with regard to the division of the 
“Third World” and the “advanced countries” the western 
proletariat is a partner in a division that is favourable to it? 


I believe that this is tied up with an historical problem which 
has divided communists. That is the problem of the revolution 
in a single country. Marx and Engels had considered that the 
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revolution would triumph simultaneously in the most advanced 
countries. In that respect they did not have a clear picture of the 
future. And I believe Lenin was right to make use of the 
‘weakest link” - a backward country - to carry out the socialist 
revolution. 

At that time the idea of building socialism in a single country 
was correct. The communists were right about that. But if we 
examine things as they are today, there was, all the same, this 
much that was true in the idea of Marx and Engels: namely, that 
the complete victory of socialism can only be universal, that is to 
say that as long as there continue to exist in the world capitalist 
countries that are economically the most developed, those 
countries will constitute an obstacle to the development of 
socialism in the other countries. China or the Soviet Union may 
be accused of pursuing a ‘“‘great-power’’ policy, but it must be 
realised that certain objective factors make that tendency almost 
inevitable: the fact is that the imperialist powers have immense 
economic, political and military power, and in order to defend 
oneself against those powers it is necessary to expend an 
extraordinary amount of resources, which are consequently 
taken away from social development. At the same time, as soon 
as you have a large army (without which you will be crushed), 
that weighs objectively on the country’s policy. I remember, for 
instance, the discussion we had among ourselves at the time of 
the war in Suez, in 1956. There were comrades who said: “But 
why doesn’t the Soviet Union send divisions there?” And at that 
time I publicly put forward the following argument: if a 
revolutionary army goes systematically beyond its own frontiers, 
even if this is for the purpose of upholding the revolutionary 
front, it entails the risk that the army concerned may become the 
leading force in the country, usurping a political role that 
doesn’t belong to it. I said: Even if the Egyptians are crushed, 
the Soviet army should not go there. If it does, it will again go 
somewhere else on another occasion and, in the end, it will be 
the generals who decide policy. That is the danger in the 
development of a “great-power’’ policy. 


@ Didn’t the Soviet army go beyond its own frontiers in 1968? 


Certainly it did, and it should not have done so. 
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@ Another special feature of the Spanish Communist Party is 
its attitude towards the leftists. You have been attacked a 
great deal by the Spanish leftists and called an agent of 
imperialism, and yet you have never morally condemned 
them nor have you called their sincerity into question. How 
do you explain this attitude? 


First of all, we have in our country a very powerful enemy, 
fascism, which deals us heavy blows and is all we need as far as 
enemies are concerned. Then, I myself, and all the communists 
of my own generation, and those who came earlier - we, in our 
own way, have all been “‘leftists’”. When I see today’s ‘‘leftists’’ - 
I am talking about people who are sincere - I can recognise 
myself in them, just as any other veteran communist could 
recognise himself in them. And as I am sure that I was honest at 
that time, I accept that the majority of them are honest, too, and 
haven’t perhaps as yet got a clear, all-round view of the 
situation. That leads us to regard those young people as groups 
who are taking their first steps, who easily get lost and who must 
be treated as future companions, since, in spite of their attacks 
against us, they are already enemies of fascism; that is why we 
haven’t waged an all-out struggle against them, have preferred 
to talk things over with them and have shown a lot of patience. I 
believe that this policy has proved its value and has enabled us to 
win over many sincere people and to isolate provocateurs. 

Furthermore, I am also able to realise that it isn’t easy for 
everyone to assimilate our policy of the ‘Pact for Freedom”, 
which envisages a convergence with class adversaries against 
fascism. The possibility of a compromise with the neo-capitalists 
has never arisen until now. Before the events in Portugal, 
practice had never demonstated that the choice of such a course 
was correct. In those conditions, comrades who were honest but 
whose outlook was schematic, might think we were pursuing 
that policy because we had abandoned all prospects of revolu- 
tion. 

It is the same with the policy of rapprochement between the 
army and the people, which we have advocated. That is a policy 
which may be questioned when one sees what has happened in 
Chile, or when one has read Lenin in a superficial way. It is, on 
our part, a calculated risk. In this type of policy of alliance there 
is always a danger of deviating towards the right. As for me, I 
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am sure of myself, but others are not in duty bound to be sure. I 
have confidence in the revolutionary capacity of the Communist 
Party, but not everyone feels the same. We have upheld this 
policy in a very tenacious way, because we are convinced that this 
is the only correct road. Today Portugal has shown that we are 
right. 


From the trials of the Stalin period 
to intervention 1n Czechoslovakia 


@ Following destalinisation, many communists were over- 
whelmed by the extent of the repression in the Soviet 
Union and by the trials which followed during the cold war. 
What was your own reaction? You were speaking just now 
about the weakness of the Khrushchov report: have you 
yourselves arrived at an analysis of the Soviet system? 


At the time we were surprised by those trials, but if I were to 
say that I had had doubts about them, I should not be sincere, 
otherwise I should not have continued in my role as a 
communist leader ratifying all that. 

How can that aberration be explained? It was the beginning of 
the cold war, the apogee of the policy of American aggression, 
with grave risks of war; all the old reflexes of the communists 
were coming into play in face of the threat which hung over the 
Soviet Union, China and the other socialist countries. 

Then came the trials. For us, that was a surprise, but again 
there were ‘‘statements’’, “confessions’. Furthermore, with the 
cold war, even in France we found ourselves in illegality, 
deported and persecuted once again. 


@ Did you have any personal friends among those who were 
condemned in those trials? 


Artur London. We had known each other since 1936. His wife 
had worked with me in 1939, in Paris. At that time I used to 
meet London every Sunday in the house of his father-in-law, the 
old and very likeable Ricol. I felt a great friendship for London. 
And I was astonished when he was condemned. But as for the 
others, whom I didn’t know, I found that it fitted into the logic 
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of the class struggle. Afterwards there was the 20th Congress 
and then the fact that in that year, 1956, for the first time in my 
life I took a holiday. I went to Bulgaria with my wife and 
children. London was there with his family; he had just come 
out of prison. After the 20th Congress it had become quite clear 


in my eyes that he was innocent. And when | met London again 
and when he had explained to me how things had happened, I 
swore to myself that in the future I would only believe what I 
saw for myself. There had certainly been the Khrushchov 
report, but London’s explanation (more raw than in his book’) 
overwhelmed me; I learned about the persecutions, the charges 
levelled against the former members of the International 
Brigades; I learned that in those trials they had been preparing 
other trials; “‘reserve stocks” of accusations were being built up 
for trials yet to come. 


@ But a certain number of very well-known people - the 
Soviet ambassador, Pravda’s correspondent, a certain num- 
ber of generals, military advisers of the Comintern, etc. - 
were among the accused. Didn’t that astonish you? Weren’t 
you surprised when you didn’t find them in Moscow? 


No, for in those trials none of those persons figured; they 
were not publicly condemned or publicly charged. I spent six 
months in Moscow and the fact that I didn’t meet them scarcely 
surprised me in such a large country and taking into account the 
life I was leading, since I didn’t appear in public anywhere. It 
was after the 20th Congress that I realised what had been going 
on. I don’t say this in order to exonerate myself; this was the way 
it was with many communists. It is those who still want to shut 
their eyes to the past who astonish me. But I admit that until that 
time I was genuinely convinced, otherwise I would have left my 


post. 


@ Perhaps one should approach the differences with the 
Soviet Party in a chronological way in order to arrive at that 
critique? 


First of all, there is one interesting fact: since the International 
was dissolved, the Spanish Communist Party has never on any 
occasion gone to Moscow to consult the Soviet comrades before 
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taking a decision, before undertaking a political turn. That was 
unusual. It was on Stalin’s initiative that we went there once, as I 
have said. And in that conversation with Stalin, we heard it said: 
“You Spaniards, you are too proud, you never ask for 
anything.” That shows clearly the nature of our relations with 
the Soviet comrades, even when those relations were very close. 
I remember that after we had worked out our policy of national 
reconciliation, I went to the Soviet Union for a holiday. 
Together with Dolores, we explained to our Soviet comrades 
what our line consisted of; they didn’t understand very well; 
there wasn’t even a formula in Russian to translate it - no 
Marxist formula in any case. Obviously, Lenin had always 
condemned “national reconciliation’, but for him it had meant 
reconciliation with the imperialists. 


@ | imagine that the prestige of the Civil War must have 
played a part. 


A considerable one. 


@ And then the fact of having been the only western party in 
power? 


There was one very important fact: at the 18th Congress, in 
Manuilsky’s report, the Spanish Communist Party and José Diaz 
and Dolores Ibarruri personally, had been spoken of as a party 
and as leaders of a Bolshevik type. At that time, this was the 
highest praise. 

Our Party’s prestige among the Soviet comrades was great. 
Moreover, on questions concerning international policy and the 
movement we had always followed the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. That was the basis for relations without any 
problems. After 1956, a few differences cropped up about the 
way relations should be conducted with other parties, for 
instance, with the Yugoslavs and the Cubans. Nothing serious 
was involved. It was simply the end of unconditional acceptance. 
Determination to make one’s own judgements, to have a mind 
of one’s own. 

But one day a problem relating to our own internal policy did 
arise. Izvestia published an article by a Soviet comrade saying 
that, for Spain, the monarchy was the solution. It was signed 
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Ardatovsky. We then published an editorial article in Mundo 
Obrero under the heading: “No, Comrade Ardatovsky”, and in it 
we condemned this inference. The Soviet comrades were very 
objective and, after a discussion, they published a disclaimer. 
Already, at that time, we were told: “It is clear that you want to 
show yourselves to be independent.” We replied: “It is not a 
question of us wanting to; it is our policy that wants to.” 

So there were some minor clashes, showing that the method to 
be followed in relations could no longer be that which had been 
followed in the past. And at the time when Khrushchov was 
removed, we came out in our newspaper against the official 
explanation that was given. We maintained that if there had 
been mistakes, then the whole leadership, and not only 
Khrushchov, was responsible for them. We had approved of the 
criticisms of Stalin which had led to the election of Khrushchov. 
And now once again it was the general secretary who was 
becoming responsible for all mistakes. How was that possible? 
What about the collective leadership? 

Finally, when the events in Czechoslovakia took place, we were 
convinced that in Czechoslovakia socialism was not in danger 
and that Dubcek and the other comrades didn’t want to break 
with the Soviet Union, but did want to modify the system of 
political leadership in the direction of a broader socialist 
democracy. Even if, in the course of that struggle, action was 
taken by certain non-socialist forces, we didn’t look upon them 
as a danger. For we had known the Czechoslovakia of Novotny 
and the political apathy that had been characteristic of the 
activity of the masses at that time. And then we had seen, on May 
1, 1968, the great working-class demonstration round the new 
leaders of the Party, and there the enthusiasm was real and 
spontaneous, and we felt that these men, with the people’s 
support, could master the anti-socialist currents. Dubcek was a 
man who had taken part from the first days in building socialism 
in the USSR, at his father’s side; he was a true communist. As for 
Smrkovsky, who has just died, we had known his brother, who 
had been killed in action in Spain. We knew Pavel, a fighter in 
the International Brigades who had suffered from the repres- 
sion in the fifties and whose conduct had been magnificent. 
Those people wanted to change, not the socialist regime, but the 
system of political leadership. And we believed that even if, at 
that juncture, certain elements emerged who wanted to profit 
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from the situation in order to return to the past, it was necessary 
to retain confidence in the capacity of that Party. 

Then, when the question of intervention came up, we 
explained our point of view to the Soviet comrades, and Dolores, 
who was in Moscow, and I, in Paris, said the same thing. They 
were told: “If you attack Czechoslovakia, for the first time in 
the history of our relations, we are going to condemn you public- 
ly. It would be better if you helped the Czechoslovak leaders. 
Let them carry out their experiment.” 

Before the intervention, we had already called together the 
members of the Party’s central committee who were in Paris and 
had informed them of the problem and of our position, which 
was approved by all the comrades present. Subsequently we had 
hopes that military intervention would not take place. There was 
the meeting at Cierna and one had the impression that the 
leaders of the socialist countries were coming to an agreement. 
Then I went to the Soviet Union. Certain Soviet comrades said 
to me: “But how could you imagine that Czechoslovakia was 
going to be invaded and say the things you did?” I replied: “If 
you never intended to do so, then so much the better. It was 
your intermediaries who told us that, but I am very glad it is 
untrue.” 

On the day the intervention took place, I was in the Crimea, 
and a Spanish comrade phoned me and said: “The radio is 
announcing that Soviet troops have entered Czechoslovakia.” 
We left for Moscow immediately. I had with me the document 
which had appeared in Pravda, declaring that “the majority of 
the Czechoslovak political bureau, central committee and 
government, in face of the danger with which socialism was 
confronted, decided to ask the Soviet armed forces to inter- 
vene.”’ I said: “That can’t be true; if that majority really exists, 
what need is there for sending your troops? Over there, there is 
an army, a police force, militia - that is enough.” 

We spent two days in Moscow, conducting very painful 
discussions. We were a group of party leaders invited for the 
holidays. Together with Dolores, there were Gallego, myself, 
and others whom I will not name because they are in Spain, but 
we were all in agreement - including some of those who 
afterwards left the Party. 

At that time the fear existed that the intervention might 
extend to Romania and to Yugoslavia. The following day I asked 
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for my ticket to Bucharest. From then onwards we pondered 
over many things. And we began to go more deeply into the 
problem of the relations between socialist countries and 
Communist Parties. 


@ Do you admit, nevertheless, that not everything was simple 
in the Prague Spring? 


Yes, certainly; some attitudes adopted, for which the party 
leaders were not responsible, enabled the western press to 
rejoice over a breakthrough by bourgeois forces in the country. 

That is obvious and it did Dubcek an ill service. But we knew 
the situation in Prague. Living in emigration in Prague there 
were men like General Modesto, commander of the Army of the 
Ebro, who during the war belonged to the Soviet Army and who 
had studied at the Lenin School in Moscow, and Cordén, who 
had studied at the Moscow Military Academy - comrades who 
had unhesitatingly defended the Soviet Union all their lives and 
who had even left Yugoslavia at the time of the break. So we 
knew that certain elements wanted to return to the past, but that 
was not the case either with the leaders of the Party or with the 
people as a whole. 


@ Were those leaders of sufficient calibre to master the 
internal enemy? 


They certainly didn’t have sufficient strength to master the 
Soviet army, but if they had been backed up, they would have 
had all the strength needed to master the enemy at home. It is 
true that among a small section of the people there was an 
outburst of pro-American sentiments. But when they see 
themselves threatened by foreign troops from socialist count- 
ries, you can’t expect all the people to have a socialist 
consciousness as perfect as all that! 


@ How can the intervention be explained? 


In my opinion, not by a danger of capitalism being restored, 
but because the system of political leadership was going to be 
changed. And that, seen in the light of the old conceptions, was 
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unacceptable. It wasn’t possible to admit that another form of 
socialism could exist. 


@ Could you be more explicit about what was involved in that 
change in the political system, in your opinion? 


That change consisted, first of all, in installing real demo- 
cracy, with discussion inside the Party. Putting an end to 
leadership that was confined to orders coming down from on 
high. Then, it was a question of democratising the life of the 
country, in the factories, at the local level, at the national level, 
that is to say, giving the people a bigger part in decision-making. 
I am not saying that they had the time to do this, for they were 
constantly occupied with the discussion with the ‘fraternal 
countries”; what is clear is that it was an attempt to put an end to 
bureaucratic leadership and to give back to the Party, and also to 
the party members and to the people, their true role. But if you 
ask me how they counted on doing this, I can’t tell you, because 
they didn’t even have time to work it out. 


@ Do you believe that fear of the effects of contagion played a 
role? 


I believe that the comrades in the other countries didn’t 
understand the democratisation of the system and were afraid 
that it might unleash a counter-revolutionary wave in their own 
countries. I believe it was this that led them to intervene. It was 
said that the West Germans were already in Prague, when it was 
simply a question of a few tourists with cameras, and because a 
film was being made about the war there was an event being 
staged with two or three German tanks. 

It was said that there were arms stores, but they were simply 
those of the workers’ militia; and a whole network of under- 
ground radio transmitters, which was in fact the network of the 
Warsaw Pact for use in the event of aggression. Outrageous 
things were said, which were absolutely untrue, and it was on 
that account that we were unable to accept it. 


@ And what is more remarkable, you and your comrades 
haven’t accepted the normalisation either, have you? 
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No, because, in the long run, that doesn’t solve the problem. 
If we are mistaken and if it is a good solution, it won’t be our 
attitude that will hinder it. And if, as we believe, it isn’t a good 
solution, then that permits us to go on maintaining consistently 
the Party’s position of principle. 


@ Are there still members of the Spanish Party in Prague? 


Yes, there still are. About a hundred, who are completely in 
agreement with the Party, for Czechoslovakia is perhaps the 
only socialist country where Lister? has not been able to take 
members away from us, and this has not been by chance. 


@ Did the stand which you took give rise to dissension in your 
Party? 


Obviously there was discussion on the stand which we took. 
You can imagine that in a Party which had always had very close 
ties with the Soviet Party, a dispute of this kind would produce a 
kind of convulsion. I still remember the first meeting of party 
members which I held in Paris, on my return from Moscow in 
1968. I was deeply shocked by what had happened. I began my 
report by saying: “I would ask you not to applaud, and not to 
protest either, if you are not in agreement, but simply to listen.” 
I then recounted the history of the affair, with our reaction at 
each stage, and at one particular moment I said: “If we were in 
power and the troops of a socialist country crossed our frontier, 
as for myself, I would not hesitate to mobilise the army against 
them in order to defend us.” 

Saying something like that in a Communist Party was a 
terrible thing in those days. Certain comrades said to me: 
‘‘Aren’t we going too far? Aren’t you afraid of finding yourself 
in a minority?” I was ready then to run that risk. But after a 
broad discussion, our Party understood; it supported us, and 
today I can say that as far as our principle of independence is 
concerned, there is a complete consensus in the Party. But this 
was achieved at the cost of an ideological and political battle. 
Lister and his group believed that it was going to be easy for 
them, especially in conditions in which the Party was under- 
ground. But happily, we emerged from that battle strength- 
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ened. And this has ended by giving us a national character 
about which there can be no mistake. 


@ In acting in that way, were you helped by the stands taken 
by other western Parties? 


Yes, especially in the early days. The fact is that the tendencies 
to independence of the European Communist Parties have 
shown themselves to be irreversible, and while we were to some 
extent the spearhead of that movement, with others, too, it has 
taken the same direction. 


Notes 


1. Published in France in 1968 under the title L’Aveu and published 
in London in 1970 by Macdonald and Company (Publishers) Ltd., with 
the title On Trial. 

2. A military leader of the Republican Army and a member of the 
Communist Party of Spain. He went to the Soviet Union after the 
Spanish War and studied at the Frunze Military Academy. Then he 
went to France, where he worked in the leadership of the Party until the 
end of 1969, when he changed his mind about Soviet intervention and 
the normalisation in Czechoslovakia, at the same time accusing the 
leadership of the Communist Party of Spain of revisionism and 
anti-Sovietism. He has since ceniped: to organise another party. 


Soviet state, society and policy 


@ Much is being said and written in our countries about 
Solzhenitsyn, The Gulag Archipelago, etc. Have you taken 
up an official attitude on the Solzhenitsyn affair and, 
speaking more broadly, have you undertaken an analysis of 
the Soviet state and society and of what is called, on the 
other hand, “‘anti-Sovietism’’? The publication of Gulag 
Archipelago has objectively become a factor in the political 
struggle in Western Europe. Certainly it is, first and 
foremost, a literary work, but you are aware, Santiago, of 
the vast debate to which the appearance of this book has 
given rise and of the accusations of anti-Sovietism levelled 
against those who have upheld Solzhenitsyn’s right to 
speak. In short, has the Spanish Communist Party taken a 
stand on this, as the Italian and French Parties have more 
or less done? 


We had already taken up a position at the time of the trial of 
Daniel and Sinyavsky, in a report which I drew up - that is to say 
that we had an attitude on the essence of the problem. As for the 
Solzhenitsyn case, I am going to break it up into two parts: in the 
first place, my opinion is that in the case of a strong socialist state 
which is not at war and whose frontiers are not directly 
threatened (it is for that reason that I have sometimes drawn a 
distinction between the case of Solzhenitsyn and that of Padilla’), 
I cannot understand why it should be afraid of a certain kind of 
critical literature which shows up the negative aspects of a 
society and I believe that literature of this kind can play a 
positive role by calling into question the excesses of euphoria, of 
“triumphalism”. When I speak of freedom of creation, I mean 
that apart from exceptional conditions (war), a state should 
allow the artist to express himself. Let the people criticise 
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Solzhenitsyn and let the literary critics, and at a pinch even the 
Party, discuss what is or is not correct in those works. But why 
not publish Solzhenitsyn? I ask myself whether this rigidity, this 
way in which it has been made impossible for him to follow his 
trade, have not exacerbated the reactionary attitudes now 
adopted by Solzhenitsyn. 

For there is another side to the question: I am not a literary 
critic, but I believe that Solzhenitsyn is a writer of importance. 
But it is obvious that his success in the West also springs from 
everything that has happened in connection with what he has 
written. I haven’t known him in the past. I have heard it said 
that he was a courageous officer in the Soviet army. But it is 
obvious that his ideas today would have seemed backward even 
in the Russia of Peter the Great. 


@ In this connection, how do you define the anti-Sovietism? 


I must say that in my opinion this concept is sometimes 
misused. Today the Soviet Union is a power with immense 
strength. If, today, someone in my country speaks ill of the 
Soviet Union, that would have as much effect on it as would a 
mosquito bite on an elephant. But for myself, I can feel it as 
coming from someone who wants, above all, to weaken my 
Party, my positions. What seems to me to be decisive is the 
nature of what is said about the Soviet Union. There can be 
criticisms of such and such attitudes of Soviet leaders without 
there being any justification for talking about anti-Sovietism in 
this connection. Everything depends on the side you take: 
whether you want to overcome mistakes which are real or which 
you consider to be real, within socialism, or whether you adopt 
the standpoint of the class enemy. As for all those who criticise 
with the first object in view, who wage a struggle on socialist 
gound, for a socialism that is as progressive as possible, in order 
to help countries to go beyond a certain stage, I don’t consider 
that they are guilty of anti-Sovietism. Those who maintain that 
they are, reject and consign to the enemy camp a revolutionary 
potential which is indispensable to us in order to ensure the 
victory of socialism in our countries. We ourselves should have a 
critical attitude towards certain aspects of socialism today. We 
have said in our programme that the communist movement 
needs to institutionalise internal criticism. And when we say 
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internal, we don’t mean hidden, we mean: inside the socialist and 
communist movements. 

It is necessary to succeed in giving free play to genuine 
criticism. We don’t want to give the impression of being 
monolithic, of being unanimous on all questions, when that is 
not the case and cannot, in the nature of things, be the case. 
Certain dogmatists have said that I myself am anti-Soviet. Now 
as for me, I became a communist, attracted by the example of 
the October Revolution, and I understand very clearly the role 
which the Soviet Union is playing in the process of world 
revolution. But I would not say today that the touchstone of 
proletarian internationalism is the attitude displayed towards 
every position taken up by the Soviet Union. That touchstone 
has been solidarity with Vietnam. It is, in general, solidarity with 
all the struggles that develop and the capacity to wage struggles 
at home. Today, in our Party, unconditional agreement with the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union is not the yardstick for 
measuring the degree of proletarian internationalism. 


@ So you are not in agreement with what Soviet, and not only 
Soviet, comrades have said about European Communist 
Parties, when seeing them take up a more detached stand - 
that they are giving way to the pressure of class enemies 
and that it is a kind of election-oriented opportunism that 
makes them behave in that way? What do you think about 
that? 


I am going to give you what perhaps is a rather long reply, 
because this is important. It seems to me that the comrades who 
say this - and they are also among those who put the stress on 
peaceful co-existence - do not really know how to draw all the 
consequences from peaceful co-existence. Now, in this sphere, 
we have reached a stage which doesn’t make all risk of a world 
war disappear completely, but which has at least made the 
prospects of this happening more remote. That is to say, we are 
not under the direct threat of a clash between capitalist and 
socialist powers. This poses again the whole problem of the 
strategy of revolutionaries. The contradiction in each country 
between working class and ruling class and, in the world at large, 
between socialist camp and capitalist camp, continues to exist. 
But although this situation is maintained, this latter contradic- 
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tion is, in my opinion, no longer the front line of battle. At the 
present time it is on the field of the class contradictions inside 
each country that the front-line battle is developing. 

For the moment we have no need to fight in order to defend 
the USSR, China and the other socialist countries. We are kept 
busy by the contradictions at a national or even a regional level. 
We cannot lead the working masses of Spain into a battle which 
is not being fought. For a proletarian party the only present 
possibility of leading large working-class forces into action lies in 
taking account of the reality of the class contradictions in one’s 
own country. Every party should work out its strategy in relation 
to that and should take account of those relationships. Every 
day, and more and more, it should become a national party. For 
every country the revolution is becoming the key factor in its 
national liberation and in the affirmation of its national 
sovereignty. It is in this way that the working class identifies 
itself with the nation, becomes the leading class of the nation 
and, I would add, it is in this way in reality that all revolutions 
have triumphed. 


@ To use the coded language of the working-class movement, 
you know that in broad lines three contradictions are 
singled out: that between socialist countries and capitalist 
ones, that between the working class of the capitalist 
countries and their bourgeoisies, and that between the 
movements of national liberation and the imperialisms. 
These three contradictions don’t occupy the same place in 
the eyes of different Communist Parties. Which is the 
fundamental contradiction for you? 


It is my belief, you know, that these three contradictions are 
part of a single great contradiction between imperialism and the 
forces of national and social liberation. I will answer in another 
way: Who are those who are going into the front line? And who 
are those who make up the rearguard in the fight? As I see it, 
the front line is made up of those who are waging a direct 
struggle for their liberation, like Vietnam, and it passes through 
the capitalist countries where the working class is waging a real 
class struggle against the bourgeoisie. And as I see it, the socialist 
countries are the powerful rearguard of that fight. When it is 
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said that the front line is made up in general of the socialist 
states, I am not in agreement. 


@ To go back to what you were saying about the national 
revolution, you know that the founders of the working-class 
movement tackled this question, notably in connection with 
the European national question as it presented itself when 
Marx and Engels were alive, in speaking of the subjection 
of the part to the whole. And in putting the emphasis on 
the importance of a fundamental line of struggle effacing 
certain secondary questions. For example, the position 
which Engels took up on the Czech national question in the 
19th century was more or less the following: giving 
independence to Czechoslovakia meant strengthening the 
position of Tsarist Russia, which was the gendarme of 
Europe, so it was in the interests of the world proletariat 
not to attach too much importance to the question of 
Poland or Czechoslovakia. And you know that the justifica- 
tion for the entry of the troops of the Warsaw Treaty into 
Czechoslovakia was that the interests of the socialist nations, 
taken as a whole, should take precedence over Czech 
national interests. There is a choice there which is often of a 
dramatic character, and isn’t it the safeguarding of the 
whole that should carry the day? 


I believe that to this question, as to others, it is necessary to 
reply in the light of the specific situation. If you had asked me in 
1938 what I, as a communist, would prefer - the victory of 
Republican Spain at the cost of the collapse of Soviet Russia, or 
the reverse, I have already told you that I would have chosen the 
second of those alternatives. For a very simple reason: if Soviet 
Russia had gone down, the entire world revolutionary move- 
ment would have suffered a defeat of vast proportions and a 
small country like Spain would not have held out for long. But 
today we are in a different situation. [ remember that at one 
time the French and the Vietnamese comrades were in favour of 
a kind of French Union. History showed that this was not a 
solution. And it showed that Vietnam could not wait until the 
French had liberated themselves before beginning its own 
struggle for liberation. But the struggle of the colonies has been 
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able to prove itself a very vital factor for creating in Europe the 
possibilities of socialism. 

Today, what ‘‘Whole” can we speak about? If there were a war 
against the socialist countries, there would be a common aim for 
all the progressive forces, irrespective of the criticisms that can 
be made regarding this or that system. As for myself, I would 
fight for socialism without any hesitation. That would justify me 
in sacrificing everything. But that eventuality, happily, is today 
only an imaginary one, because the socialist countries have 
become very strong. 

So, to what should I sacrifice the progress of the Spanish 
revolution today? To nothing. Because it is in achieving this 
revolution that I can do most for world socialism. Today, there is 
talk about co-existence, but if peace is to become real and 
irreversible, it is necessary for socialism to triumph in the 
capitalist countries. If you like, the new “Whole” is to cause 
socialism to progress in the capitalist countries. That is the big 
question. 


@ In face of the internal contradictions in the socialist camp, 
in face of the breaches of socialist legality, have you gone 
further than partial reflections? Have you been induced to 
pose the general question of the way in which the Soviet 
state and Soviet society function and of the way in which 
those of the people’s democracies function? 


I] can’t say that we have made a thorough analysis; firstly 
because we have quite a lot of work to do with our own national 
analysis, especially in underground conditions, with our forces 
scattered and being unable to get them together for an 
undertaking of this kind. And then, undoubtedly we don’t know 
the whole reality of those countries. But within the limits of our 
possibilities, we obviously have tackled an analysis of this kind. 

We have put to ourselves several questions: I don’t say that 
our conclusions are indisputable. But I believe it was Togliatti 
who, from 1956 onwards, after the 20th Congress, had the 
clearest insight into the question in speaking of the system, and it 
is true that at that time conditions were not favourable for him 
to develop his ideas. But the essence of the problem is certainly 
the political system of socialism - I am not speaking of the social 
system. It is there, undoubtedly, that socialism hasn’t yet 
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succeeded in catching up with the nature of socialism as a new 
society. The ruling classes are abolished and the exploited 
classes are liberated, but while this should signify a liberation of 
the whole of society and of man, socialism hasn’t as yet reached 
that point. 

Round this there revolve problems such as that of the 
bureaucratic nature of certain systems. For me, as a European, it 
is difficult to criticise coolly countries which have carried out the 
revolution, for when I hear comrades from the socialist 
countries express opinions that are somewhat suspicious of the 
revolutionary capacities of the proletariats of Western Europe, I 
cannot but think that, historically speaking, they are to a large 
extent right. Since 1917, they have remained the only ones to 
have established socialism. So they can say with justice: “It isn’t 
perfect, but as for you, what have you done?” 

When one moves into the political sphere, I bear that in mind. 
But when it is said that socialism equals bureaucracy, I recognise 
that this is true in certain cases. In fact, the greater part of the 
countries which have gone over to socialism in special conditions 
which Marx and Engels did not foresee, experienced Asiatic 
feudalism for long centuries. So I ask myself: Is it possible to 
move from that situation to an advanced socialism that is not 
bureaucratic? Was it possible to perform such a feat? For Asiatic 
feudalism, with the place accorded to the state, was also 
bureaucracy. So I believe this phenomenon was almost inevit- 
able. The case of Czechoslovakia presented itself so sharply 
precisely because Czechoslovakia had reached the level of 
France, for instance, and what emerged in 1968 was the 
contradiction between a society with a more developed cultural, 
economic and political infrastructure than the political and 
social system which was administering it. 


@ To come back to that question of Czechoslovakia, is there 
no justification, ideological or strategical (of a military 
kind), according to you, for the occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968? 


Frankly speaking, no. It is true that in 1968, in Czecho- 
slovakia, by the side of the healthy forces of the Party which had 
blossomed during that period, there was a parallel sector which 
might be the bearer of bourgeois ideas. But, as regards 
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essentials, the movement stood for a socialism suited to 
Czechoslovakia. Look at the experience of 1956 in Poland. A 
much more serious phenomenon occurred there, from this 
point of view, than in Czechoslovakia in 1968. In Poland 
Gomulka came to power supported by a real national front 
which included both a large part of the Communist Party and 
also the Catholic Church led by Wyszynski, that is to say a 
reactionary. There were also certain remnants of bourgeois 
forces. At that moment the workers were ready to fight against 
the Soviet army. I know of a case in which Spanish communist 
workers in a Polish factory were offered weapons for that fight 
by their mates on the shop floor, and the Spaniards replied: 
“We have always fought on the side of the Soviet Union and we 
are not going to fight against it today.”’ 

What did the Soviet leadership do at that time? If it had 
intervened against Poland, that would have meant war, perhaps 
world war. Very wisely, the Soviet Union let Gomulka put things 
straight and establish the role of the Party, even if, eventually, he 
went to the other extreme, which led to the revolt in Danzig. But 
it was the internal forces of Poland which settled those problems. 
And it was the same at the time of the Danzig events. 


@ Yes, but apparently the Poles were ready to fight and the 
Czechs didn’t fight. Perhaps it was because they had a 
presentiment that the Soviet Union had decided to 
intervene in the second case. The question is: “Why didn’t 
the Czechs resist?” 


You will have to ask them that. In their place, I would have 
resisted. 


@ So the occupation of Prague, according to you, had no 
ideological justification, but there is an explanation, a cause 
— what is it? Moreover, if I have understood you correctly, 
the touchstone of internationalism is resistance to Ameri- 
can imperialism, above all. The relation of forces is such 
that American imperialism finds itself confronted with the 
powerful Soviet socialist system which acts as a counter- 
weight. But in the eyes of some people the experience of 
history would seem to prove that when one cuts the 
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mooring ropes that hold one to the Soviet harbour, there 
are objective currents which carry national communist 
movements towards the right. In short, it is supposed that 
polycentrism may in the last analysis very often be right 
wing. Examples: Titoism, which is supposed to have been 
led to make an alliance with the Americans, and Romania, 
who is supposed to have a very circumspect, even friendly, 
attitude towards the Americans. Do you accept having the 
question posed in those terms? 


I believe your question is based on an assumption which I 
personally do not accept, nor, I think, do revolutionaries in 
general. That is the question of breaking with the Soviet Union. 
Over and above all criticisms, it is my belief that no revolutionary 
party should break with a socialist country - nor with China 
either. Having said that, if you do break with it, you may also be 
impelled leftwards. You have been speaking about Romania and 
Yugoslavia. Why haven’t you spoken of Cuba? Of Vietnam, 
which hasn’t carried out a break but yet pursues its own policy? 
The fact that one doesn’t accept a centre of world socialism does 
not at all mean that one is going to be driven off course to the 
left or the right. As regards Yugoslavia, I should like to say one 
thing: Yugoslavia is a socialist state which was born of an all-out 
struggle of the people. The Yugoslav Revolution is a great fact 
in the history of Europe, in the fight against nazism. The party 
which did that was undoubtedly a revolutionary party. But it is 
also necessary - and here | feel responsible for having gone 
along with the charges made against the Yugoslavs - to bear in 
mind the conditions that were created for the Yugoslavs: either 
manoeuvre or else capitulate. Either they would have to try to 
get a certain support by relying on the balance of world forces or 
else they would have to capitulate. Where were they to find 
support? With the western powers. But whose fault was that? It 
was we, the communists of those days, who led them into that 
isolation which might have brought about their collapse. 
Properly speaking, their merit lies in having preserved the 
essentials of socialism in their society, in having made as few 
concessions as possible to imperialism. And, starting with the 
normalisation of relations, there has been a contribution by 
Yugoslavia to the creative work of socialist rethinking. 

You also mention Romania. What has she done? Ceausescu 
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has received Nixon. And what about the others? Everyone gets 
himself photographed with Nixon in the most friendly of poses. 
Very well, that’s co-existence. Why, then, blame only Romania 
for it? At the same time she has supported Vietnam; she has 
maintained her relations with the Soviet Union and also with 
China. So, obviously, the Romanians may be picked out for 
criticism, but I don’t see any features which are exclusively 
theirs. 

As for polycentrism (I don’t know whether it is a good 
expression), | consider that there exist tasks which are common 
to the working-class movements and to the Communist Parties 
of certain regions of the world. That is a fact in Europe or in 
Latin America. Undoubtedly it is the same in Asia, in Africa, 
where those regions have their own specific problems. In those 
regions it is necessary for links to be created between the parties 
and movements of the working class and the more progressive 
forces. Can this be called polycentrism? That doesn’t explain 
everything. What is certain is that wherever movements need to 
work out a common strategy, on common problems, certain 
links are required. But if you want to do the same things in 
Europe as in Latin America, then failure will be the result. 


Notes 


1. A Cuban poet condemned by the Cuban Writers’ Union for a 
collection of poems. Subsequently arrested, he was very soon set 
free after having engaged in self-criticism. 
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SPAIN, TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


From the Civil War to present-day 
Spain 


@ When people talk about the Civil War, emphasis is usually 
put on the defeat of the Spanish working-class movement, 
on the loss of life and on the victory of the dictatorship. For 
you, doesn’t it also represent something else? 


Obviously it was a defeat, with the annihilation of hundreds of 
thousands of revolutionaries and democrats. But it wasn’t only 
that. First of all, we must bear in mind that those were the days 
when the tide of fascism was rising in Europe. I remember that 
my generation was deeply shocked by the ease with which the 
fascists had come to power in other countries, and among the 
Spanish people, who had established the Republic by dint of 
struggle a few years before, there was a determination to stand 
up against the coming of fascism, at the cost of blood. I believe 
that even if we had known in advance that the war was going to 
be lost, we would still have taken up arms to fight. Lenin has said 
that sometimes you must be able to fight even without the 
prospect of victory, because in that way you leave a heritage, you 
prepare future battles. So we fought. In the first place because 
there was fascism, but also against an economic system in which 
the financial and landowning oligarchy laid down the law. A 
revolution was needed which the bourgeoisie had never 
undertaken and which, at that time, could be carried out only 
under the leadership of the working class. The victory of the 
Popular Front was the victory of a political formation which had 
pledged itself to change that oligarchic system and to establish a 
real democracy in Spain. And the property-owning classes of 
those days, who had their hands on the state apparatus even 
though not on the government, prepared the uprising in order 
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to thwart that policy of structural reform. For us communists it 
was a question of putting into operation a policy which would 
have brought us to a genuine democracy. So when the fascists 
launched that rebellion in which from the beginning the interests 
of the Hitler-Mussolini axis found themselves wedded to those 
of the reactionary forces in Spain, it was really the whole political 
and social system which was at stake, and that is why the war in 
Spain, waged by the Popular Front, was from the outset a revo- 
lution: the land was given to the peasants, while respecting the 
property of small and medium owners; the big industries of the 
country came under the workers’ control; the administrative 
apparatus and the machinery of justice were transformed; a state 
administration was created which was popular in character. In 
Spain, at that time, the first people’s democratic revolution 
in Europe was therefore carried out. 


@ You talk about revolution. But where was the revolutionary 
break? There was the Republic in 1931, then the war in 
1936. What was the ideological or political turning-point of 
what you call the revolution? Was the former state 
apparatus destroyed and was there a real transition from 
capitalism to socialism? Was a new state created in which 
the proletariat had the leading position? 


It is true that the establishment of the Republic was only a 
political revolution, but it was one which had a definite 
importance, for it enabled the people to become conscious of 
their strength and to show it. 


@ Nevertheless, you people didn’t welcome it as such. You 
were saying: ‘Down with the bourgeois republic! Long live 
the Soviets!” 


That is true. At that time our Party, which was small and 
sectarian, displayed a leftist lack of understanding in relation to 
the Republic. That was a great mistake on our part, which was 
corrected on the basis of experience, thanks to a broad 
discussion. 
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@ In which international events played a part. 


Yes, the Seventh Congress of the Communist International 
and the policy of the Popular Front counted for a great deal. But 
it must be said that our Party had embarked on that policy 
before the Seventh Congress met. Already, in 1933, in the 
province of Malaga, a communist candidate was elected as M.P. 
by a coalition of the Popular Front type. But the qualitative 
change, the revolutionary break to which your question refers, 
happened at the moment of the fascist rebellion, with the 
massive armed response of the people. The fascist rebellion, 
practically speaking, had control of the army and a large part of 
the police and the state apparatus; it was all this which came out 
against the people and which the people destroyed in the 
Republican zone. 


@ Would you describe as dual power the regime which took 
shape in 1936? A bourgeois republic on one side, and 
people's power on the other? 


There was fascist power on one side and people’s, Republican 
power on the other. The Republican power was a democratic 
and popular power. President Azafia, although he was head of a 
petty-bourgeois party, found that overnight he had become 
head of a people’s state. In reality, he had no real power; power 
was in the hands of the people, and the working-class forces 
played a decisive role. 


@ | was thinking of Lenin's formula: All power to the Soviets, 
the Soviets existed in February 1917, but they took power 
in October and that was the revolution. 


In Spain we did not have institutions like the Soviets, but there 
was the Popular Front and it was the real power of the 
Revolution. At government level, when questions were raised, it 
was the political forces of the Popular Front which met and 
decided on the options. That is to say that the government of 
that period served the options of the Popular Front, which had 
been created from the very first day of the struggle and which 
also existed in the provinces and the regions, relying on the new 
power structures, the committees at the factories and in the 
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countryside, the new People’s Army. It really was a new state 
power. 


@ What aims did it set itself: “To defeat fascism,” or “To 
defend parliamentary democracy,” or “To carry out the 
socialist revolution”? 


In that period we didn’t talk about socialist revolution, and we 
even criticised those who did. But we were in the process of 
carrying it out, for when the enterprises and the banks are in the 
hands of the industrial and white-collar workers, when the 
judicial apparatus and the army are the creation of the Popular 
Front, when the land is in the hands of the peasants, when you 
have got rid of speculators and when there is no longer a 
propertied class which holds the dominant position, then if that 
isn’t a beginning of socialism, what else is it? If we didn’t talk 
about it, this was primarily because of the international context. 
We wanted to neutralise the bourgeois forces in the European 
democracies. But this way of presenting events was also due to 
the special forms assumed by the Spanish revolutionary process. 
Your question, in the way in which it is formulated, reflects, 
unwittingly perhaps, the idea that there is only one road, only 
one form, already classical, for socialist revolution. This was, and 
still is, the error of those who take up Trotskyist and leftist 
positions and of their criticisms regarding the revolutionary war 
of 1936-39. They did not, and still do not, take into account 
what was specific, particular in our revolution, nor do they bear 
in mind the period in which it was developing, that is to say, the 
period of the struggle against fascism. 


@ Let us go further in this connection. You say ‘“we’’, but 
wasn’t it a case of an implicit demand by the Soviet Union, 
which was seeking alliance with the western bourgeois 
parties, that a bourgeois democratic Spain should be seen to 
exist, and not a socialist one, which might have frightened 
France and Britain and might have prevented the com- 
munist movement from fitting into a broad anti-fascist 
front? Or, if you prefer it, wasn’t the Soviet Union being 
objectively constrained to hold back the revolutionary élan 
of Spain? 
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It is obvious that during that period the Soviet Union was 
interested in an alliance with the parliamentary powers against 
fascism. In my opinion that policy was correct. And this did have 
an influence on the Spanish movement. What revolutionary 
movement is there which isn’t influenced by the international 
context? But objectively speaking, even if that had not been the 
case, in the specific historical conditions, national and in- 
ternational, the Spanish revolution, with its socialist prospects, 
was not possible save as a popular and anti-fascist revolution, 
save as a national revolutionary war, refraining from copying 
the forms of other revolutions, but having its own specific ones. 
I understand how, in 1936, certain revolutionaries didn’t grasp 
that. But today, after all the revolutionary experiences, of such 
varied kinds, which have taken place since the Second World 
War, to go on obstinately maintaining that the Spanish 
revolution should have copied the October Revolution of 1917 is 
really inconceivable. 

Going deeper into the subject, I would say this: a socialist 
revolution is a very long and very complex process - that is 
shown by the experience of all the socialist countries. And I 
believe that one of the faults of revolutionaries has been to 
baptise as socialist a regime that is not yet socialist, even though 
it is moving in that direction, and that has given a bad 
impression of socialism. To sum up on this, it is clear that at that 
time the European bourgeoisie would not have tolerated a 
situation in which a small isolated country like Spain could 
victoriously carry through a socialist revolution. The proof of 
this is that in spite of all our precautions, we were in the end 
defeated by the European and international bourgeoisie. 


@ Looking back, what importance do you attach to the fact of 
having fought for three years? Does this war-revolution 
duality still operate in Spain? 


Those two aspects can no longer be brought together because, 
in general, in revolutions which were victorious thanks to a war, 
it has been a case of a world war, when the state apparatus was 
collapsing, etc. In Spain what brought about the qualitative 
change was the fascist rebellion; it was a civil war. As for the 
importance I attach to the fact of having fought for three years, 
it is true that this caused a great deal of desolation and ended in 
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defeat; but it must be said that if the experience of the 
Communist Party of Spain has been so out of the ordinary, if in 
a country where the most savage repression has been enforced, 
causing the death of hundreds of thousands of people, that 
Party has been able to struggle for thirty years and link up with 
the new revolutionary generations in very difficult conditions; 
if, in spite of that, we have kept the Party on its feet without a 
break - then that is because the period of armed struggle 
enabled us to train a generation of members and cadres 
endowed with exceptional courage and fighting spirit, cadres 
who had already faced death and who had carried on, not only 
in Spain, but in the French Resistance and in the Soviet Union. 


@ Could you sketch the biography of one of those comrades 
who is at present suffering from fascist repression? Marin, 
for instance? 


Marin was a member of the youth organisation in Huelva. He 
was born in Rio Tinto - where the British owned everything - 
and he had worked in the mines. At the time of the fascist 
rebellion the miners of Rio Tinto - which had fallen into the 
hands of the fascists - fought on, crossed the mountains and 
came over to the side of the Republicans. And Marin was already 
at the head of those miners, in spite of his youth - he must have 
been twenty at the time. When they reached our territory they 
formed a battalion, of which Marin was the commander. 
Subsequently he became brigade commander, division com- 
mander and at the time of the emigration he left for the USSR, 
where he also fought, becoming a colonel in the Red Army. At 
the end of the war he came back with us to work in the Party 
throughout all those years. For seventeen years he worked 
underground in Madrid. He broke a record as far as that was 
concerned. He is a man who is very serious minded, cool, brave 
and watchful. On one occasion the police came very close to 
arresting him. He was going to a “contact point” and the police 
were there already. It was a shop which sold electrical goods. 
When he went into the shop, he at once realised what was going 
on and behaved like a customer. A policeman asked him for his 
papers and he handed them over very calmly. Taking advantage 
of the moment when the policeman was reading them, he gave 
him a push and got away. They gave chase and fired at him, but 
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he got away. Marin really was an almost perfect model of an 
underground worker, one of those cadres trained during the 
period of the war and capable of doing amazing things. Our 
Party’s vitality has come from men like that. 

In the same way, all those demonstrations which we are able to 
hold in emigration do not result solely from the policy we are 
pursuing, but also from the wealth of prestige acquired by the 
heroic resistance of those three years of struggle against fascism. 


@ Didn’t the Civil War have a negative effect in the spheres of 
organisation, of maturity of revolutionary experience? 
That terrible three-year struggle evidently gave you men, 
leaders, self-sacrifice, but didn’t there result from it, among 
the masses and even in the Party, a certain pacifism, an 
excessive fear - even though very well justified - of a new 
armed conflict, and hasn’t this left its mark on a certain 
aspect of the Party’s ideology at the present time? 


You know, it is my belief that it wasn’t the war which created 
that atmosphere of demoralisation among the masses which 
persisted for a long time in Spain; it was the defeat. But a defeat 
which occurred without a struggle would have caused still 
greater demoralisation. The proof is that after the war we 
maintained a guerrilla struggle for nine years. This means that 
we still had forces who were ready to fight. And even in the 
French Resistance, moreover, the Spaniards played a very 
important part. 

Today when there is talk of the fear of civil war, I believe that 
the men and women of the people are thinking, above all, about 
what happened after the defeat, when hundreds of thousands of 
people were shot, tortured, without any form of trial. It was that 
period which left a deep mark. 

You ask whether that doesn’t influence our policy. But we 
shouldn’t be pursuing any policy if we didn’t take into account 
what the Spanish people are thinking and feeling. We should be 
engaged in writing poetry instead. The Spanish people, in their 
great mass, don’t want another war like that one. And our policy 
takes that reality into account, without its affecting our ideology. 
Nevertheless, the working class and the Spanish people haven’t 
given up the struggle. And the fact of not wanting civil war 
doesn’t mean that that war, which was an historical event, will 
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not confer very great strength on the Spanish revolutionary 
movement in the future. I am convinced that that war which we 
lost will perhaps one day spare us other sacrifices on the road 
towards socialism. 


@ In what sense? 


In the sense that the reactionary forces, especially in the 
present day context, will think twice before launching a rebellion 
against a government of the left. And from the point of view of 
the profound education which the people have received, this 
historical antecedent will not be without influence on their 
attitude. In the same way as in Russia there was the defeat of 
1905, which was followed by demoralisation and disorderly 
retreat, Lenin’s polemics with the various groups (at that time 
many people were disillusioned), but which, in the long run, 
nevertheless helped to achieve the victory of October 1917, so I 
believe that the Spaniards’ struggle has not been in vain and that 
history will show that this struggle, in spite of its negative 
outcome, will have consequences in the future. It is difficult to 
say what consequences, but at least we already know what has to 
be done in order to stand up to a rebellion. We have had 
experience of that. 


@ Among the forces involved in the Civil War, those 
influenced by the Catholic Church played a very important 
part. What is the situation today in that respect? 


You are right about that. Even with the army’s support, the 
fascist rebellion in Spain wouldn’t have possessed the strength 
which it did have, but for the fact that the Church supported it, 
giving that movement an ideological content which made it a 
“crusade”. The change that has taken place in Spain - in the 
sense that of all Europe we now perhaps have the Church which 
has evolved most from the political and social point of view — is 
undoubtedly a very important factor for the future. 


@ Perhaps the Civil War had its part in that evolution. 


You are right, for a guilt complex has taken shape inside the 
Church. A year ago, at an assembly of the bishops and clergy, a 
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resolution was moved asking pardon of the Spanish people for 
the Church’s behaviour during the war. That resolution was not 
approved because it required a two-thirds majority. It only 
obtained a simple majority. But this really was a case of the 
Church engaging in self-criticism before the people. From the 
point of view of a democratic future, that is a good sign for 
Spain. 


@ To what do you attribute that evolution? Apart from ver 
y ie lel y 
general factors, are there specific ones which have played a 
part, or is it a question simply of self-criticism? 


You know, the complicity of the Church throughout a whole 
period was so obvious that people associated it with that regime. 
It used to be said: “The priest and the soldier give the orders.” 
In Spain the masses began to move away from the Church and 
were Ceasing to go to mass. The Church sensed that its historical 
guilt was estranging it from the people. A new generation of 
priests, better educated, began to think about the past; 
theologians raised these problems even before the Second 
Vatican Council, for it was a question, not only of the war, but of 
the whole history of Spain. From the time of the unification of 
the Spanish state the Church played a decisive role. It was a 
passionate supporter of feudalism, of reaction. And every time 
popular movements arose, churches and monasteries were 
burned down; the Church was the archetype of all that was most 
reactionary. That led the new priests, the new Catholics to think 
deeply about the role of the Church in contemporary society. 
Moreover, we pursued a very bold policy in relation to the 
Catholics, basing ourselves - from the tactical point of view - on 
the fact that theirs were the only legal organisations with the 
exception of those of the fascists; and - from the strategical 
point of view - on our belief that in order to proceed to the 
victory of democracy and socialism, their collaboration was a 
necessity. 


@ You constantly define the Franco regime as a fascist system 
and yet you have just noted that the Catholic Church was 
the ideological cement of Francoism. The other fascist 
regimes all became quickly involved in conflict with the 
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Church, both in Italy and in Germany. Isn’t it the case that 
the Franco regime - and this doesn’t make it any better — is 
rather in the nature of a regime of classical reaction which 
emerged in the epoch of fascism? 


It seems to me that this is a somewhat academic question. It 
would be necessary to define what the aims of fascism were. 
Dimitrov used to say: “The terrorist dictatorship of finance 
capital’’. In Spain it was the terrorist dictatorship of the financial 
and agrarian oligarchy. That dictatorship did, in the long run, 
bring about a capitalist accumulation which has transformed 
Spain into an industrial-agrarian country. It is true that the 
Church gave the movement great ideological support, from the 
very beginning, describing it as a crusade. But it was also true 
that for years, in Spain, there was a single fascist party, the 
Falange, which had become a mass party and which had 
organised its relations with the masses using precisely the 
methods of the Italian fascists or the nazis. Only, what 
happened? That fascist party did not intervene in the war 
against the anti-Hitler Allies, because it was exhausted by the 
war which had been fought in Spain and also because it was 
prevented from so doing, so long as the guerrilla struggle 
continued. And in 1945 it found itself the only fascist party in 
power, the other fascist regimes having been crushed. So they 
began to rnake alterations to the facade and little by little fascist 
ideology was abandoned as the official ideology; but the 
substance of the regime continued to be the same. If we still 
speak of fascism today, it is because, in the system, nothing has 
changed; we are simply witnessing its slow decomposition. 
Actually it is a fascist regime which has been gradually dying 
ever since the victory of the anti-Hitler forces. Well, it would be 


possible to discuss this in an academic way, to talk about the finer 
shades. 


@ The question about the nature of the Franco regime isn’t 
just an academic one. Perhaps the analysis which was made 
of the Franco regime before the end of the Second World 
War, and which identified it as a fascist regime, may have 
led to mistakes. It was hoped that the western powers would 
intervene. First of all, because of a radical antagonism 
between the Allies and the fascist powers - whereas 
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economic ties have never been broken between, for 
instance, Spain and Britain, the United States, Argentina 

. Wasn’t this because the Franco regime was more 
ambiguous than a fascist regime? 


The fact that when the war ended, Spain hadn’t intervened on 
the side of the Axis, determined a certain line of conduct on the 
part of the Allies towards Franco. But in 1945 and 1946 reprisals 
were taken against that regime (withdrawal of ambassadors, the 
accusation of fascism made by the United Nations and so on). 
What happened then? The cold war arrived. And the western 
powers would have relied on anyone, even on the allies of Hitler, 
in order to wage the cold war against the socialist countries. It 
was in this way that they made use of Franco, in his capacity as 
an anti-communist. To complete my chain of thought: today 
everybody talks about the fascist junta of Pinochet in Chile, but in 
that country there is no mass party of the Hitlerite or Mussolini 
type. If you consider the beginnings of Franco’s reign, it was a 
regime which was much more fascist from every point of view. 
This word ‘“‘fascist’’, at the present time, is used to describe 
repressive and authoritarian capitalist powers and has outgrown 
its original meaning. 


@ | believe that an important time was the end of the war, 
between 1943 and 1946, when it was thought that 
Francoism might be swept away. At that time, the mon- 
archy, Don Juan, was seen to take up certain positions - and 
there is a return to this now, when there is talk about 
Franco’s succession. What do you think about this? 


In 1945 the restoration of the king might have been the 
solution for the Spanish bourgeoisie; with him, they would have 
been able to climb on to the chariot of the victors. So he drew up 
that Geneva manifesto in which he took up a constitutional, 
liberal position, more or less in keeping with what was being 
done in Western Europe; in those days a large part of the 
Spanish military leaders supported him. But in actual fact the 
Spanish bourgeoisie was so timorous that it did not dare to take 
the leap taken during the war by Italy, Romania and Bulgaria; 
and even Federal Germany was better able than Spain to adapt 
itself to the new post-war course in Europe. 
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@ What was your position, the position of you communists, on 
that monarchist solution? 


We didn’t have much faith in the democratic intentions of 
Don Juan, but as regards the political form of the state, we 
referred that to a decision by the people. Later on, Don Juan 
began to arrange compromises with the socialists, and then he 
performed a right-about turn and sided with Franco, and sent 
him his son. He did not take a direct part in the policy of the 
regime but, had it come to that, he might have been able to play 
the role of umpire, as I believe Umberto of Savoy did in Italy. 
He could have contributed towards giving the people a choice. 
But on the one hand he doesn’t renounce the throne - and 
thereby he is an obstacle to his son and to “continuity” - and on 
the other hand he hasn’t made up his mind to cross the Rubicon 
and say: “Here I am - ] am the umpire of a transition from 
dictatorship to democracy, together with all the risks and 
dangers which that entails for the monarchy.” In actual fact, 
then, I don’t have much hope that he will play a role. It looks 
more and more probable that others will play that role of 
“hinge” which could have been destined for him. 


@ Are there still social forces which support the monarchy in 
Spain? 


There are modern capitalists who might see in it more 
guarantees for themselves than with a Republic. But if Don Juan 
doesn’t make up his mind, they will have to abandon the idea. 


@ Because you rule out Juan Carlos as representing the 
monarchy? Do you identify him with Francoism? 


Juan Carlos would be the man who carried on this regime. 
Moreover, he has discredited himself in the eyes of the Spanish 
people because he has sold his father for a crown, and even the 
monarchists don’t forgive him that. 


@ So the regime that follows Francoism is likely to be a 
government which may grant “bourgeois liberties’’. 
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Yes, a regime which would introduce the freedom that exists, 
for example, in the countries of Western Europe: universal 
suffrage, parties, trade union rights, the right of assembly, 
freedom of the press, the right to demonstrate. It is only after 
those liberties have been won that it will be possible in Spain to 
talk about prospects of socialism. 


@ Are there social forces which are in favour of those 
liberties? Politicians close to Francoism have said: ‘‘When 
the national revenue per head in Spain is 1,500 dollars a 
year, then Spain will be ripe for democratic liberties’’. 


It was Lopez Rodo! who said that; in Spain that revenue per 
head has already been reached on a national scale. So if those 
promises were real, the government would already have granted 
those liberties. But a fascist regime doesn’t transform itself like 
that. What is true is that the fascist structures are already an 
obstacle to the development of modern capitalism in Spain; 
there must be liberties. It is this that is bringing about an 
objective convergence between the revolutionary forces and this 
sector of Spanish capitalism. They need certain liberties in order 
to develop their system, to enter Europe, and we need them in 
order to develop democracy in Spain. It is a question, then, of a 
momentary convergence, and it is clear that after this stage we 
are going to diverge. But for the moment we are ready to carry 
out this convergence. 


@ But they are not unaware of the danger which the workers, 
the communists constitute to their future as capitalists. So I 
imagine they have made an analysis of Spanish society in 
terms of which they do not fear this convergence with you, 
because basically they hope to win the day in a future 
conflict and to make you play the part of firemen, to some 
extent, at the moment of crisis. 


Obviously, the Spanish bourgeoisie, the capitalist forces, have 
more and more confidence in the possibility of keeping going in 
the event of a political change in Spain. In the first place, Spain 
is situated in the western geographical region. This political 
change is going to take place without destroying the state 
apparatus. They believe that their fate will be bound up with 
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that of European capitalism. Quite a few guarantees in face of 
an eventual risk. All this at a time when there is no longer any 
way out for Francoism. They are dreaming, then, of integrating 
the working-class movement in the system: the danger is there, 
obviously. But the real problem presents itself in this way: today 
there is forced integration. It is the fascist regime which is 
integrating everybody in the system, by force. Tomorrow, yes, 
there is a risk of that continuing by other means, but in any case 
we shall have more possibilities of winning over the masses of 
the working people to socialism, in a democracy, than under 
fascism. When one poses the problem of the danger of integration 
there is this error at the start: the working class could not have 
been born and could not have developed except by being 
integrated in this system. It succeeds in disengaging itself from 
the system at a given moment, at a certain level of consciousness. 
But in the beginning it is integrated in it. 

In the same sphere of ideas, how do things stand with the 
question of the revolutionary party? Clearly, it may be absorbed 
by the system. I don’t believe that will be the case with us. But if 
the Communist Party does become integrated, then at a given 
moment another party will arise which will become the 
vanguard of the revolutionary movement. So, if the Communist 
Party wants to retain this role, it will have to do everything 
possible to avoid becoming integrated. “They” want to use the 
Communist Party in order to restrain the working-class forces: 
in the first days the Communist Party may play the role of a 
surety for liberties, of adam against the reactionary forces, but it 
cannot become the instrument of the dominant social force, 
because then it would become reformist, social democratic. I 
don’t believe we shall fall into that trap. 


@ When the Civil War broke out, Spain had not, in fact, really 
known up to that time the stage of the bourgeois 
revolution. Wasn’t Francoism a way of “leaping over’’ that 
link in the chain and already setting the sights for the 
socialist revolution? 


I believe that, as you have said, the bourgeois revolution did 
not take place in Spain, as it did in France, at a given historical 
moment. The bourgeois revolution only began with the 
Republic and it developed during the Civil War, but without 
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being really completed. As you are very well aware, after the 
victory of fascism the proprietors got back the great estates, 
abolished the agrarian reform and placed in jeopardy again all 
the political, social and economic measures which might have 
been proper to a bourgeois revolution. But the bourgeois 
transformation is something else. The fact is that under the 
Franco regime there has been a capitalist transformation in 
Spain, that is to say that, essentially speaking, the remnants of 
feudalism have been liquidated along the hardest road, which 
Lenin called the “Prussian road”, and that Spain is today a 
capitalist country. But the problem of liberties is not necessarily 
or only bound up with the bourgeois character of a revolution. 
Today it presents itself in relation to a very specific pheno- 
menon: we have been living under a fascist dictatorship for 
thirty and more years. So the problem of liberty for society is the 
first problem to settle. There is no contradiction between the 
fact that Spain is a capitalist country and the fact that the 
problem of liberty presents itself as the priority one. When you 
say: “Shouldn’t that lead us to raise the problem of socialism 
side by side with it?” - perhaps you are going to find my answer 
of too classical a nature, but if we do that, we shall be shutting 
the door at the same time to socialism and to liberty. That 
doesn’t mean that we regard democratic liberties as being the 
sole aim. We have provided for a whole strategy for the purpose 
of continuing the struggle for socialism. For, from the historical 
point of view, Spanish society is ripe for socialism. But to mix up 
the two aims in one at the present time would, from the tactical: 
and strategical point of view, be a major error. 


@ The fact is that the Spanish workers haven’t known 
bourgeois democracy. They knew a Republican regime for 
a few years, with violent repression, then civil war, then the 
dictatorship of the Francoists. So the first problem is that of 
their political and democratic education in these conditions 
- because if one thinks of democracy in France, for 
instance, it has been a process of political instruction which 
has lasted for several decades. The second point: Haven't 
the Spanish people been depoliticised? And thirdly, what 
are the essential political forces in Spain at the present 
time? 
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As regard the political and democratic education of the 
Spanish people, I-believe that, all the same, mention must be 
made of the influence of the European context, even if there are 
no liberties in Spain itself. The fact of being on a continent 
where the form of bourgeois society is democracy has an 
influence. There is also the fact that education in the defence of 
liberty may be carried out in other ways than in voting for M.P.s 
or town councillors. It is possible to acquire that education while 
defending freedom with arms in one’s hands, as has been done 
in Spain; by the struggle against fascism - fascism which 
represents the absolute negation of liberty. It is true that there is 
no Spanish democratic tradition, but a tradition of heroic 
struggle for democracy - yes, that does exist. The fact that they 
have had their freedom confiscated for over thirty years has 
only made it more precious in the eyes of Spaniards. 

As for the subject of “‘depoliticisation”: here is a people for 
whom strikes are illegal - to strike puts you in prison, deprives 
your children of food, etc. - and in spite of that this people is 
capable of carrying through a strike like the one in Pamplona, 
which almost became a popular uprising, and this out of 
solidarity with twelve workers who had been sacked from a small 
enterprise. Can it be said that this people is depoliticised? At the 
present time there is in Bajo Llobregat a general strike which 
also affects a few concerns in the centre of Barcelona (70 people 
have been arrested); there are demonstrations in the streets; 
shopkeepers close their shops. And this time it is in support of 
three workers who have been sacked. And I ask you, you 
Europeans on the other side of the Pyrenees, with all your trade 
unions - in your countries are there movements like that when 
three workers are sacked? An entire town, an entire province 
acting in solidarity. The people are demonstrating in the only 
way possible and are running great risks. 

I am not even speaking of the politicisation of the students, of 
the technical colleges, which nevertheless have had a reactionary 
tradition and which are today becoming political centres of 
action against fascism. 

Not long ago a very important event took place. The Madrid 
judges’ council took a stand against a government project for 
reforming the judicial system, and did this on the basis of 
criticism levelled at the project from a democratic standpoint. 

And again in Madrid, there has been a rally of 5,000 
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producers of olives. They went there, met, demanded liberty, 
condemned government ministers, and scarcely allowed the 
secretary of the fascist agricultural union to speak. Very well, 
there was an economic incentive there. But a demonstration of 
that kind, a confrontation of that kind doesn’t take place in a 
country which has been depoliticised. The view expressed a 
short time ago by Carrero Blanco’s former minister, Fernandez 
de la Mora, a well-known reactionary, was that the Spanish 
people were the most politicised - and to the left - in Western 
Europe. In my opinion that is largely true. 

I hope that coming events will confirm what I am saying. 
There is no doubt at all that in Spain today there is an important 
political opposition, which has acquired still greater weight 
following the formation of the Democratic Junta. 

What are the forces which make up this opposition? Obvious- 
ly, one of them is the Communist Party. As for its importance, a 
representative of the democratic right, Rafael Calvo Serer, has 
written recently in Le Figaro that it is the best organised force in 
the opposition. I will content myself with recording that fact. 

Together with it, there are the Workers’ Commissions; on a 
thousand occasions there has been talk about a crisis in those 
commissions; obviously there have been crises, because their 
leaders have been arrested dozens and dozens of times. 
Nevertheless, this movement has always managed to reconstitute 
itself, until it has assumed primary importance in Spain, in the 
social and political struggle, and has won recognition not only 
from us but from all the political forces, even on the right. 

There is also the Spanish Socialist Workers’ Party (PSOE)?, 
which was for a long time, in the past, a big working-class force, 
with fine traditions of struggle which we communists recognise 
and to which we are to a certain extent the heirs. But, in my 
opinion, they made very serious mistakes under the Franco 
regime, one of which was to reject their youth organisation; and 
that resulted in a situation in which the Socialist Party, which 
could only develop in a united struggle, has only a very weak 
hold on the working class. I don’t say that in the future it won’t 
recuperate and play a part, but the fact is that at the present time 
it can’t do very much. I myself have followed with a great deal of 
sympathy the latest changes in the Socialist Party, and what I 
fear most of all is to see the new leadership make the same 
mistakes as were made in the past. That is to say, in particular, 
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going in for anti-communism again, in the belief that the way to 
strengthen itself lies in struggle against the Communist Party. If 
that happened, I should regret it, both on their account and for 
the future of the struggle in Spain. 

There also exists another socialist trend, with a very well- 
known personality, Professor Tierno Galvan, at its head, and 
this has considerable influence in cultural circles; this trend is in 
contact with certain working-class nuclei and may play an 
important part in political life in the future. 

I am not qualified to involve myself in the affairs of the 
Spanish socialists, and any opinion expressed by me might seem 
to them to be suspect, but I should very much like to see the 
Spanish socialists unite, on the basis, obviously, of a left-wing 
policy, and not a right-wing social-democractic one, for I believe 
that this would be in their own interests. 

By the side of these there are various groups which to a 
greater or lesser degree make use of the name of Christian 
Democracy. But because of the positions which the Church is 
taking up in a fairly clear-cut way following the Second Vatican 
Council, leaving a political choice to Catholics in accepting 
plurality, the emergence in Spain of a Christian Democrat Party 
of the Italian or German type wouldn’t be an easy matter. For 
the time being this tendency is divided into several groups, both 
at the regional and at the national level. At the national level two 
groups exist which take their stand in the opposition. There is a 
left wing headed by Ruiz Jiménez, which adopts quite progres- 
sive positions, but at the same time displays a great deal of 
ambiguity and vagueness. It is organised to a certain extent 
round Cuadernos para el didlogo (‘Notebooks for the Dialogue’), 
a very well-produced progressive review which has been 
respected by the authorities, perhaps because they consider that 
Ruiz Jiménez is in high favour at the Vatican. There is also a 
right-wing tendency round Gil Robles. He is the man who, in 
1934, was the “Spanish Dollfuss’ - what was described in those 
days as a “‘clerical fascist”. He prefers to forget about that and to 
pass himself off as a veteran Christian Democrat. It is certainly 
true that the Franco regime has not wanted to have anything to 
do with him and that he, for his part, has maintained an attitude 
of opposition to the regime. But the problem, with a man like 
him, is that I don’t believe he has developed very much since 
1934, as far as his basic attitudes are concerned. That is to say 
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that his attitudes, as far as I am aware of them, are very 
reactionary in every respect. One cannot deny that he has a 
certain political courage, but, so it would seem, not yet enough 
to overcome, even temporarily, his anti-communism and in that 
way assist the rallying of all the anti-Franco forces. 

There is another group which makes use of the name of 
Christian Democracy - the TACITO group, made up of 
right-wing people who have collaborated with the system and 
even hold positions in the government, but who, at the present 
time, are taking up positions designed to go beyond what is 
called the National Movement. They are asking for broad 
political plurality, but it isn’t clear whether that plurality is broad 
enough to reflect Spanish reality, especially on the left. 

The Basque, Catalan and Galician national democratic 
movements take their stand in the opposition. In Catalonia there 
is a union of the democratic forces to which there belong strictly 
Catalan groups, such as Esquerra de Catalunya, the National 
Front, the Catalan Socialist Movement, and the United Socialist 
Party (which has very close ideological and political relations 
with the Communist Party of Spain), and others, such as the 
Carlists and the Christian Democrats. 

In the Basque sphere, there is the Basque Nationalist Party, an 
offspring of Carlism, with a past which was marked by very 
reactionary attitudes, but which during the Civil War fought in 
the Republican camp. This party controls the Basque govern- 
ment in exile, and since 1947 has been linked with the Basque 
socialists by an agreement. The Basque government and this 
party are in the process of carrying out discussions which will be 
crucial, in my opinion, for their eventual transition from the 
passive attitude which they have maintained for a long time, toa 
much more active attitude against the regime, which demands 
the national unity of all the Basque democratic forces. 

In Galicia, too, there exist several parties of a national 
character which correspond to parties existing on the level of 
Spain as a whole, and these have just come to an agreement on 
unity of action. 

A very important aspect of the opposition movement in Spain 
is the existence of democratic platforms on a regional level, on 
which communists, socialists, Christian Democrats, Workers’ 
Commissions, Carlists - and, in general, all the opposition — 
meet together. 
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This type of grouping has been achieved in the regions by 
starting off on the basis of the most immediate needs, and in 
actual fact it is on those foundations that the general unity of the 
Spanish opposition forces is being brought about. 

In face of all these, there is what is called the ‘‘National 
Movement”, which is really only a bureaucratic structure. As 
you have said, a fascist mass party no longer exists in Spain 
today. The “Movement” is criss-crossed by many different 
currents, ranging from the falangists of the ‘‘left’”, who claim to 
be ‘“‘social democrats’, like Cantarero del Castillo, as far as ultras 
like Blas Pinar, who proclaims the need for a new ‘“‘crusade”’, 
accusing the bishops of being communists, and wanting to 
re-establish the Inquisition in Spain. But the “National Move- 
ment” has no real existence in Spain apart from that which is 
conferred upon it by the fact of its presence in power. 

In listing the opposition forces I omitted the Democratic 
Right. That is a party which is in the process of taking shape and 
which is made up of representatives of finance, industry and 
agrarian capitalism - what might be called the dynamic 
capitalism which has taken shape during the last fifteen years. 
This party proclaims itself to be right-wing, European, a 
supporter of democratic liberties in the present situation, and in 
favour of agreement with all the democratic forces, including 
the Communist Party. 


@ When listening to that catalogue, one gets the impression of 
a fragmentation of political forces. Now, it is almost 
traditional for Spain to be torn apart by centrifugal forces. 
And there we come up against one of the key questions: At 
a particular time the great representative of the fascist right 
was the army; it was regarded both as the country’s 
backbone and as a factor making for forcible federation, 
almost as the factor for the homogenisation of Spain. Isn’t 
there a danger that one may find oneself again in a rather 
similar situation in which, in face of that great Spanish 
factor constituted by the Communist Party, the other 
antagonistic or parallel factor will be the army — the army 
which might be the party of the bourgeoisie? 


Yes, at a given moment the army did become, to a certain 
extent, the party of the bourgeoisie, and above all the party of 
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the financial and landowning oligarchy. Because the parties of 
the right, defeated on the legal, electoral field by the Popular 
Front, abandoned the democratic game and had recourse to a 
rebellion by the army. But the army is becoming conscious of the 
use that has been made of it against the forces of the people, and 
it wants to rid itself of that role, which doesn’t rightly belong to 
it. As for the fragmentation of political forces to which you have 
referred, I would say that those movements of democratic unity 
which are based on the regions do not indicate a scattering of 
forces. As if by chance, all the political platforms agreed on at a 
regional level always have four essential points in common: 


Abolition of the fascist dictatorship; 
Provisional government; 

Amnesty and political liberties; 
Consultation of the people. 


That is to say that even if specific regional problems are 
reflected in each movement, all of them are united by common 
political aims which are thus becoming the basis for a pro- 
gramme of unity on the national scale. That is the programme 
of the Democratic Junta of Spain which has recently been made 

ublic. 

: At the same time I must admit that there is a certain 
proliferation of political groups (and I have forgotten to 
mention a few of them - those which are called leftist). But at the 
time of the crisis of the dictatorship this fragmentation is 
inevitable. Nowadays any group of between five and ten people 
that has a duplicator can call itself a party. When freedom is 
restored, and only then, fusion will take place, in my opinion, 
among all the groups which are drawn together by their 
ideology, and the number of political groups will be greatly 
reduced. I believe that Spanish society is ripe for assuming a 
European political structure, and it is fascism that is preventing 
it. 


@ Does the Spanish Communist Party have a class analysis of 
Spanish society taken as a whole? Does it have an economic 
and social study of the country’s class structure? How do 
you divide up, let us say, the spectrum of political 
organisations with their respective class foundations? 
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This is a difficult question, for many of these organisations are 
ephemeral and don't have a class basis. As far as the Democratic 
Right is concerned, the position is clear: its class basis is the new 
capitalism. As for Christian Democracy today, its basis is perhaps 
to be sought in certain landowners, in a middle bourgeoisie, and 
a section of the liberal professions. As for the socialist parties, 
they are also based on the liberal professions and wage-earners. 
But in any case, it is difficult to determine in a serious way the 
class positions of each of these parties. 


@ You are looking forward to the formation of a sort of 
historic bloc characterised by a union of the forces of 
culture with the working people. With regard to that 
concept of the forces of culture - which is reminiscent of 
Garaudy’s analyses - aren’t you running the risk of 
smuggling the petty-bourgeoisie into a class front, but in 
conditions where the working-class force may be imperilled 
as a result? In short, to what class forces, in your analysis, 
do they correspond - those whom you call the “forces of 
culture’? Doesn’t an alliance of this kind call into question, 
through what is called the hegemony of the proletariat, the 
leading role of the working class? 


Our Party continues to regard itself as the party of the 
working class, because of its ideology and its real influence in 
that class, and because it is, to a large extent, made up of 
workers. We shall not abandon that character. Now, why the 
forces of culture? Are they a class? Obviously not. But the 
peasants aren't a class either. Although one talks about an 
alliance between the working class and the peasants, the latter 
are, nevertheless, divided up into a number of classes. And we 
realise that in many countries the majority of the peasants aren’t 
convinced that they are the allies of the working class; a 
considerable section of them is often manipulated by the 
right-wing forces, as was the case in certain parts of Spain at the 
time of the war. Nevertheless, in spite of that, we follow Lenin 
and we say that the workers and the peasants are the motive 
forces of the revolution. The intellectuals are not a class. But the 
forces of culture are a social reality on a mass scale. We had 
already worked out our thesis well before Garaudy spoke about 
the “historic bloc’. What led us to work this out? We based 
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ourselves on reality, on the fact that the students and intellect- 
uals were active, militant allies of the working class. And from 
this we drew the conclusion: the forces of culture are also a 
motive factor in the struggle for freedom. But subsequently we 
went more deeply into this question (and it isn’t a question that 
was invented by Garaudy). There is the fact that we are 
experiencing a great scientific and technical revolution which is 
putting a big section of the intellectuals into the category of 
wage-earners; engineers, technicians and even teaching per- 
sonnel are productive forces today; teaching plays an essential 
part in the training of personnel who subsequently play a 
decisive role in production. We find ourselves today, because of 
this switch towards working for wages — 


@ Yes, but not everyone who works for a wage is a proletarian. 
I mean to say, there are company chairmen and general 
managers who are wage-earners. 


I am not speaking about proletarians but about the forces of 
culture. Today there are masses of intellectuals who are 
employed as wage-earners. They are not proletarians in the 
classical meaning of the word. But a Marxist should ponder over 
the position they occupy in society. Among these intellectuals 
there is a privileged layer which is bound up with the ruling 
class. But the same is true as regards the peasants. I don’t know 
why it is only with regard to the intellectuals that people get hot 
under the collar. 


@ The fact is that the intellectuals produce ideas which 
interpret society. Let us say that the peasants themselves are 
affected by and transmit that ideology. They occupy a 
particular place in production. For instance, teaching 
personnel, for their part, are the reproducers of an ideology 
which gives an overall analysis of society. Doesn’t the 
process of forming close contacts with them entail the risk 
of reciprocal contamination, both of their allies and of 
themselves? Perhaps it isn’t such a simple matter as the 
alliance with the peasants. 


From the standpoint of classes there are resemblances, in any 
case. As for methods and ways of viewing this alliance: obviously 
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a section of the intellectuals - not all of them - are producers or 
disseminators of ideology. But there is a difference from the 
past, when the great majority of the intellectuals belonged to the 
bourgeois liberal professions. At that time only isolated indi- 
viduals carried the revolutionary ideology to the working-class 
movement. Today, masses of intellectuals are in the position of 
being employed for a wage. It’s true that in general they earn 
more than workers do. But, like the workers, they have to go to 
the labour market to sell their labour power, and sometimes they 
don’t find a job either. In the production process they are 
pawns. They play the part of NCOs who get the troops into line, 
but they are in fact in a social situation similar to that of the 
workers. This, at a time when socialism has triumphed over a 
large part of the world, when decolonisation has taken place and 
there has been an upsurge of the revolutionary and national 
liberation movements: this new social situation results in the 
intellectual beginning to be, to a very large extent, the bearer 
and reproducer, no longer of capitalist ideology, but of socialist 
ideology. And I believe that this phenomenon is already 
obvious, even though there are still many of the intellectuals 
who are under bourgeois influences. The prospect which is 
beginning to emerge is that this mass of intellectuals is not 
interested, as it was in another period, in the preservation or 
conservation of the capitalist system. Because, in a socialist 
system, these intellectuals are going to be able to take part in a 
still more creative and more important way in social develop- 
ment. For this mass of people the prospect of socialism is 
becoming increasingly acceptable. To say that this is a process 
that is finished, settled, would not be correct; but it is taking 
place. 

There are still many intellectuals who give their votes to the 
right wing, but there are, perhaps, still more peasants who do 
the same. They are not yet aware of their position. Furthermore, 
what has the working class to fear from alliance with the 
intellectuals? Nothing at all. For if the working class is organised 
and conscious of its aims, this contribution from the intellect- 
uals, going against the bourgeois currents, will signify an 
enrichment of thought, of the theoretical working out of the 
various problems which the revolutionary movement is raising 
today. This alliance will not be “the submission of the workers to 
the bourgeois leadership of the intellectuals’’, but an enrichment 
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for the movement as a whole. That is how I see things. Our 
practical experience today is that the contribution of the 
intellectuals to the Party is very important. And our working- 
class members don’t feel the slightest jealousy or the slightest 
anxiety in this connection. I should add, moreover, that these 
intellectuals don’t come to us in order to further their careers. I 
remember when I was a young socialist, seeing a host of lawyers 
and others who had turned up obviously with a view to 
becoming M.P.s. Today those who are fighting at our side in the 
ranks of the Communist Party can only expect to go to prison. 
There is a difference. 

So we believe that we should build this alliance, which is 
demanded by progress, required by historical reality. The proof 
of this is that when we began to talk about this alliance, some 
people criticised us and said: “It’s Garaudy who is influencing 
you.” But, little by little, everyone began to talk about the-same 
thing, sometimes giving it other names. Some people still have 
many reservations with regard to the intellectuals. I don’t know 
whether I have explained that. I was told once: “Fidel Castro? 
But he’s a petty bourgeois, and so is Raul Castro.” And what 
about Lenin, then, and Marx and Engels? So where is the sense 
in this sort of talk? Especially in our day. 


Notes 


1. One of the “‘technocrat” ministers from Opus Dei. 
2. Usually known as the Spanish Socialist Party. 


The policy of the Communist Party of Spain 
and what 1s at stake 


@ Spain today is very different from what it was in 1936. We 
have seen, for instance, a decline in the numbers of the 
peasantry and a numerical growth of the proletariat and of 
a petty-bourgeoisie that is more or less parasitic. What 
interpretation do you place on these transformations and 
what is the attitude of these new urban sections of 
wage-earners? 


Our policy, today, is to put an end to the fascist regime, to 
establish liberty, and in order to do this we have to arrive at a 
convergence with the dynamic capitalists. We know that this will 
only be a moment in our country’s history, because, in the final 
analysis, those forces are the class enemy. Once a democratic 
regime has been established, there is going to be a political 
geography in Spain which will be similar to that in France (with 
differences, certainly), that is to say, a left wing that is socialist in 
tendency, a capitalist right wing - and our strategy is aimed at 
organising this left wing as a new political formation going 
beyond the stage of an agreement dependent on a purely 
transitory set of circumstances; it is a question of creating a new 
formation which will set itself the aim of beginning the march 
towards socialism in Spain. 

We believe that while the bourgeoisie has a chance of 
maintaining its social regime, the socialist forces also have great 
possibilities of being victorious in a democratic struggle and of 
becoming the government in that way. And it will be from then 
on, if we enjoy the people’s support, that we shall begin to put 
into practice a whole series of structural reforms. At a given 
moment, and I don’t as yet know when, there will have to be a 
break with the system. How? All I can say is that if the left has a 
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majority, we shall do everything possible in order to prevent 
ourselves from being brought down by force. That is to say that 
we, too, shall use force, if that is necessary. 


As for the position of the different social strata, the essential 
fact is that the working class has grown a great deal larger. At 
the present time there is a total of from four to five million 
workers in industry and four million working people employed 
in providing services. This proletariat is not a backward one. As 
regards the new infusion in it, this is made up in part of former 
agricultural workers, who have a remarkable history of class 
struggle. Before the war they constituted an essential force for 
the socialists and the anarchists and then likewise for us. They 
have taken their place straight away on the level of industrial 
workers, One example: Tarrasa, in Catalonia, is a working-class 
town, the majority of whose inhabitants are former agricultural 
workers who have come from Andalusia and Estremadura; well, 
for a long time it was in the forefront of the working-class 
struggle in Catalonia. That is a significant fact. 


Another very important fact is the decline in the numbers of 
the agricultural proletariat (but there are still a million of them), 
and the relative impoverishment of the peasants, side by side 
with the enrichment of the big landowners. Those peasants are 
the ones who lived in what, under the Republic, we used to call 
“rotten boroughs” (in the grip of reactionary influence). Now 
they have become very poor and live in worse conditions than 
the workers. With ten cows, nowadays, a man makes less than a 
worker in industry. Capital is being diverted from the country- 
side for the benefit of industry. Henceforward that large mass of 
peasants will objectively be an opposition force. There have 
been several indications of this recently. I have already 
mentioned the meeting in Madrid which was organised spontan- 
eously by the peasants of the olive groves; 5,000 of them met 
under the auspices of their official trade union, made the 
Minister of Agriculture appear before them and condemned the 
entire policy of the regime. They spoke in very plain words, 
pointing out that for thirty years disastrous prices had been 
imposed on them. They almost went so far as to demand the 
minister's head. And the same thing has happened with the milk 
producers. That mass of peasants which in the past constituted 
the basis of the support for the right-wing forces in the 
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countryside, is becoming an additional force on the side of 
democracy. 

Next, mention must be made of the learned professions and 
the students. There has been a growth of these sections. When 
the expression professional people is used in Spain, what is meant 
are doctors, lawyers, engineers, teaching personnel, the forces 
of culture. Among them the influence of the opposition is 
dominant. The professional people are becoming a force which is 
challenging the fascist regime. In this movement we are again 
meeting the students with whom we worked in 1956 and 1957, 
which shows that their attitude in those days was not just due to 
some sort of “student fever’’, as was said at the time. They have 
become adults and they haven’t changed. 

Today we are selling 3,000 copies of each issue of Mundo 
Obrero in Madrid University and that is often because we haven't 
any more copies to spare. The influence of the left in the 
university is a major factor. 

It is true that there is also a parasitic petty-bourgeoisie 
associated with the development of the service industries. But in 
general the structural development which is taking place in 
Spain at the present time must be seen as favouring the 
democratic and revolutionary forces, providing that these forces 
see the development of the struggle for socialism, not as in 1936 
or in 1917, but as it has to be conceived today. If people are 
capable of this, a very big development of the progressive forces 
will be seen. 

This evolution of economic structures also shows itself in the 
composition of our Party. In the thirties we had with us some 
very fine poets (Alberti, Miguel Hernandez) but we didn’t have 
technicians and scientists, or only a very few of them, whereas 
today we do have them. The contribution of the intellectuals has 
strengthened the Party on the plane of theory, of thought, and 
this is a very important fact. 


@ You have been saying that social evolution is favourable, 
provided that the Communist Party doesn’t stick to an 
out-of-date analysis and works out its programme for 
today. Well, then, what is this programme? 


To begin with, we believe that the Communist Party should be 
the party of freedom and democracy. If we are to enjoy the 
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support of the masses then that is decisive. We must bring into 
our programme as an integral part, not only the demands of the 
workers, but also those of all sections of society which are 
under-privileged. And I am not thinking only of the peasants, 
but also of the forces of culture. A problem presents itself here. 
Lenin, in October, brought about the alliance between the 
workers and the mass of the peasants by saying: “The land for 
those who cultivate it.” That was the decisive slogan which made 
it possible for the Bolsheviks to take power. Today, in the 
developed countries of Western Europe, in terms of masses, the 
forces of culture are even more important than the peasants and 
are becoming an essential ally, because of their numbers and 
because of the contribution they have to make. It is no longer a 
case of a solitary genius, of an isolated individual who secedes 
from the ruling class as Marx and Engels did - this has already 
become a mass phenomenon. We are not going to offer these 
people land, but we are going to try to grasp the connecting link 
between them and the working class, and that connecting link is 
cultural freedom, which I regard as an essential point. Without 
it, no alliance is possible. 

After that, as we see the advance towards socialism, it is 
necessary, above all, to nationalise, to endeavour to capture the 
fortresses of big capital, that is to say, the big monopolies. In the 
past the bourgeois state used to be the state of the whole of the 
bourgeoisie, whose interests and property it defended. Now it is 
above all the state of a monopoly section of the bourgeoisie, 
which considers that in order to develop modern capitalism it is 
necessary not only to exploit the working class but also to wipe 
out part of the bourgeoisie. This creates contradictions within 
the ruling classes. We believe that social and political democracy 
is an historical stage during which, over a long period, small and 
medium-sized enterprises, in the hands of their private owners, 
will continue to play, in relation to the big enterprises - which 
are today monopoly concerns, but which at that stage will be 
public property - the same complementary role which they play 
under the present system. But there will be this difference, 
favouring the small and medium-sized enterprises: thanks to the 
nationalisation of credit, it will be distributed in the general 
interests of society and no longer in accordance with the private 
interests of a few big monopolies. 

It is also necessary to anticipate that a large part of the services 
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will, for a long time to come, still remain in the hands of private 
owners. Thus, the keys to the economy will be in the hands of 
society, but not the whole of the economy. When we have 
brought down the power of the monopolies (and in order to do 
that, the broadest possible alliance will be needed), it will be 
absolutely essential to maintain a whole series of productive 
forces which ought not to pass immediately from the hands of 
private owners into those of society, on pain of being destroyed, 
as the experience of certain socialist countries has shown. A 
longer period of transition must therefore be envisaged. It is 
necessary, even if only for the sake of ideological clarification, to 
show that socialism is not something which can be done in a 
hurry. In the conditions prevailing in our country, this long 
democratic period, hostile to the great landed estates, will be 
necessary, and during it the workers, peasants, intellectuals and 
a part of the bourgeoisie will be represented in a government 
placed under the leadership of the socialist forces. 


@ Which means, doesn’t it, that you believe you will be able 
immediately to dispossess the key sectors of the economy - 
the monopolies - and will be able to proceed more 
gradually, but progressively, with the other sections of 
society? Experience shows that this doesn’t happen without 
a radicalisation of political life, nor without political 
realignments. We come back to the question of the break. 
Even if your aims are defined as partial ones in your 
programme, have you envisaged prospects of sterner 
struggles? 


In the first place, I should like to say that my experience has 
taught me that the important thing is not so much to talk about 
socialist revolution as to carry it out. We believe that in this 
period of social and political democracy it is really necessary to 
avoid taking measures that are demagogic, and in the final 
analysis counter-revolutionary, against those middle sections of 
the population. That is essential, in my opinion. One must have 
the courage to explain to the working class that it is better to pay 
surplus value to that bourgeois sector than to create a situation 
which can act as a boomerang against the working class itself. 


@ What lessons have you drawn from what can only be called 
the defeat in Chile? 
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As I see it, there are three lessons to be drawn from it: 

1. It is essential for the proletariat to remain allied with the 
middle strata and not to become isolated. 

2. If you try to carry out a socialist experiment along the 
democratic road and if you don’t have the support of the 
majority of the people, you must be able to resign in good time 
from government, so that tension doesn’t degenerate into civil 
war, and must submit the question to universal suffrage. And 
you must retire if necessary, so that you can try to return later, 
when you are stronger. 

3. When you propose to remain in power, you should take all 
the necessary measures to fight at the right time, if the enemy 
abandons legality and resorts to force. 


@ If I have correctly understood the general lines of your 
exposition, then let us say, to sum it up, that the policy of 
the Communist Party of Spain implies: 

1. The division of the post-Franco period into two stages: 
a stage which you call that of “struggle for democracy”, 
followed by another stage of struggle for socialism; 

2. This transition to democracy will take place peacefully, 
that is to say, without violent confrontations; 

3. This transition will take place from now on through 
national reconciliation, on the basis of the broadest 
alliances, that is, with certain sections of the army, the 
Church, and social strata whose interests are in contradic- 
tion with those of the working class. 

Certain questions may arise from this: first of all, about 
these alliances. When all is said and done, you are allying 
yourselves with the devil - you yourself have used that 
word. That is a tactical alliance, but one which perhaps 
entails the danger that you may unwittingly go off course, 
that you may be led to overlook the class character of the 
Spanish army, of the Catholic Church, of the state. Isn’t 
there a danger that this policy may end up by becoming a 
kind of latent right-wing opportunism? Isn’t is possible that 
as a result of constantly offering your hand to your class 
enemies you may forget your own class, that you may 
become ‘‘deproletarianised’’? Isn’t it possible that by dint of 
paying court to the bourgeoisie, you may politically disarm 
the proletarian forces? 
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I believe that in any policy of alliance there is a danger of 
deviating, and a party which allies itself with classes that are 
fundamentally opposed to it always incurs the risk of sinking 
into reformist positions. We bear that in mind. But we are faced 
with a choice: either one does this, which will make it possible to 
emerge in a new situation and turn socialist aims into something 
real - or else one preserves one’s ‘‘revolutionary virginity” and 
does nothing. That is the problem. I think that with a party of a 
social democratic type I would never pursue the policy which I 
am carrying out with the Communist Party, because I am 
convinced that a social democratic party would be caught in a 
trap. But the Communist Party has known many turning points 
in the course of its existence. It has experienced the Popular 
Front, which was a broad alliance and which made it possible to 
carry out a revolution (even if it wasn’t victorious); then a 
guerrilla struggle, and after that it engaged in mass work; then it 
took the road towards reconciling the two oppositions against 
the real winner of the war, which was the monopolist oligarchy. I 
am convinced that on account of its organisation and its Leninist 
spirit, our Party is capable of conducting this policy of broad 
union, of convergence, even with the neo-capitalist sectors, 
without becoming trapped in these tactics and while maintaining 
all its strategy. We ourselves talk nowadays about an alliance 
with the devil. That shows our frame of mind. As for me, Iam 
completely convinced that the dangers of this alliance are not so 
great that they will succeed in compromising our Party’s 
ideology. 

When you speak of the class character of the Church, I should 
like to make some reservations. There are now at least two 
Churches in Spain: there is the institutional Church, which is 
closely linked with the ruling classes, and by its side there is a 
new Church which is drawing nearer to socialism, which is 
moving towards it. The idea that the Church as a whole is a 
bourgeois institution - at least in my country - is not in my 
opinion correct. It is a hangover from a point of view which 
history has already left behind. If you are talking to me about 
the state, then I agree that this apparatus must be transformed; 
but without forgetting that there are changes, in the modern 
state, which we revolutionaries ought to recognise. The state 
today is also the entire economic apparatus, the propaganda 
apparatus. It makes use of a vast mass of intellectuals who are 
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not completely cut off from the people and, in these conditions, 
the advanced forces of society can find allies which they 
wouldn’t have been able to find in different historical condi- 
tions, in the days of Marx, Engels or Lenin. The state has 
become almost a mass apparatus, with employees who are 
intellectuals, scientists, journalists. 


@ Aren’t you calling into question the “canonical” definition 
of the state as ‘‘the apparatus for the domination of one 
class over another’’? 


I am saying that the state remains the apparatus of class 
domination, but I believe that revolutionaries can find within 
that apparatus, today, allies who are going to contribute towards 
changing it from within - and I do this while continuing to 
approve of the essence of the thesis of Marx and of Lenin, which 
will remain correct as long as a state exists, bearing in mind that 
even a socialist state is a state which is used for the domination of 
a class. 


@ This leads me to put to you the following question: You are 
insisting on the “above class’, “neutral” character of that 
democratic stage which you want to see. This idea seems to 
be a rehash of an old argument which originated with the 
Mensheviks - that of two distinct stages, as if there were 
some hard and fast barrier between the two. Don’t you 
believe in an objective intermingling of the struggle for 
socialism and that for democracy? Even the stage which is 
called democratic sees a very rapid sharpening of class 
contradictions and comes up sooner or later against the 
alternative: bourgeois state or proletarian state, revolution 
or counter-revolution - for no state is neutral. Is it possible 
to develop a democratic policy within the existing re- 
pressive state apparatus? 


I shall take the liberty of using part of that question in order to 
continue my reply to the previous one. A development has taken 
place which isn’t due to chance: when we launched our 
reconciliation policy, we began at the same time to win new 
successes in the working class; we were able to press on with the 
development of the Workers’ Commissions; we were able to 
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launch big strike movements, demonstrations; and the univers- 
ity also developed its struggles. The slogan “National reconcilia- 
tion” coincided with this. Why did that happen? Because in 
actual fact, under a fascist regime, in order that the working 
class might develop a more or less solid organisation and a 
growing struggle, we needed to create round it a certain 
protective social “cushion”, an environment which was such that 
the blows of repression did not fall exclusively on the working 
class and such that it could develop its activity - I don’t say in 
freedom - but surrounded by a certain social covering. It was in 
that way that the Workers’ Commissions were able to develop 
and that we really became, in practice, the party representing 
the working class. 

It must be borne in mind that before the war it was the social 
democrats and the anarchists who were the most firmly 
entrenched. During the war the Party made great progress and 
afterwards this policy enabled us to give that influence an 
organic form, to create communist working-class leaders, but it 
was, above all, following on this policy of national reconciliation 
that it was possible to do this. And the same happened in the 
student movement, which began in 1956. Until then, university 
people had been the sons of bankers, of bureaucrats, of the 
victors - and it was the policy of national reconciliation which 
opened the gate towards them for us and made it possible for 
them to come towards us. It was from then that the whole 
movement of student struggles was launched. 

Our whole experience up to now has shown that this policy 
has enabled us to become the great party of the left. With regard 
to collaboration with the Catholics, some comrades - sectarian 
ones, in my view — asked us whether it wasn’t going to affect the 
content of our ideology. I answered them with a question which 
might seem unduly simple: “How many comrades do you know 
who have become religious believers since we started to carry out 
this policy? And, on the other hand, how many Catholics have 
become communists?” 

It is clear that the transition to democracy can be a peaceful 
one in the sense that it can take place without war, but not in the 
sense that there will be no struggles. Nor do I rule out the 
possibility that this transition from dictatorship to democracy 
may be effected by a movement of the people and of the army of 
a kind which has already happened in history, that is to say, we 
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don’t exclude the possibility of violence if the convergence 
which we desire fails to unite the forces necessary to carry out 
this change. 

In the future, when liberties have been restored - and I have 
said this to our central committee - I envisage an agreement 
with the left, that is to say that our temporary allies will go their 
way and we shall go ours. 

As for the state apparatus, we shall begin by making all 
possible efforts to find the greatest possible amount of support 
even within that apparatus. That is to say, we shall not repeat in 
a routine fashion the criticisms that might have been made of 
the state apparatus forty or fifty years ago. We shall try to win 
over the greatest possible number of allies within that apparatus. 
In fact, when the Bolsheviks carried out the October Revolution, 
Lenin, who had taken up and developed Engels’ critiques of the 
state, didn’t hesitate to make use of part of that apparatus: 
Lenin decided to take power when he had the majority of the 
army regiments to support him. I believe that with only the Red 
Guards, Lenin would never have taken power. In July he didn’t 
venture to do so. He did it with the majority of the Petrograd 
regiments, and with those forces he established Soviet power. 
Certainly nowadays, in the European countries, the prospects 
are not the same, but it is clear that the left should win over as 
large a part as possible of the state apparatus in order to 
transform it, for without that there is no revolution. And in 
posing this question we should avoid stereotyped phrases and 
take present-day reality into account. With revolutionary 
prospects in view which are not just an imitation of the past. And 
lastly, revolutionaries always have a habit of looking to the past 
and this sometimes makes everything more complicated. When I 
belonged to the Socialist Party I was a “leftist” myself and was 
opposed to any alliance, because I knew that the Socialist Party 
was going to be trapped by collaboration. But I have never had 
that fear since I have been in the Communist Party. 


@ Why not? Is it due to the nature of the Party, to its bonds 
with a particular social class, to its capacity for analysis? All 
the same, it wouldn’t be the first time a Communist Party 
had experienced a right-wing deviation. 


I am entirely in agreement with you that this can happen, that 
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serious political mistakes can be made, and I don’t consider the 
Communist Party absolutely infallible. But I do believe that the 
Communist Party, as compared with others, does benefit in this 
respect from certain specific qualities - I am speaking, in 
particular, of the Communist Party of Spain, of its history, of the 
way it has been trained. We don’t have a parliamentary 
tradition. I myself have never voted. Not only have I never been 
elected to parliament, but I have never had the opportunity to 
cast a vote as a citizen. The parliamentary imbecility, which 
Marx and after him Lenin spoke of, is not therefore a disease of 
ours! We may perhaps suffer from others, but not from that 
one. Then, as regards our training. It has been, above all, armed 
struggle and underground struggle in the most difficult 
conditions. What other characteristics do we have in addition? 
Our Party is, above all, the party of the working class, even if it 
has been enriched by the contribution of the intellectuals. We 
put democratic centralism into practice; we have a central 
committee made up of people who have had a Marxist training 
and who can guide the party in this kind of turn - which is 
always a prime necessity for a revolutionary party. 


@ You are speaking about democratic centralism, let us say 
centralism. Do you mean by that the ability to ensure that a 
line that has been decided upon is respected? 


It is the fact that if the majority takes a decision, then all must 
follow it - with the right to criticise, of course, in the light of 
practice. A revolutionary party, in action, is like an army: during 
a battle you don’t start arguing about the direction in which 
things are going. Sometimes, of course, there may be a broad 
discussion in order to choose the path to follow, but with the 
turns which history takes, from one day to the next, the Party 
may have to make up its mind quickly. That, too, can lead to 
mistakes. Just as army staffs are not immune from error. On the 
eve of a big battle you can’t say whether it will develop precisely 
this way or that way. 

Organisation is therefore an advantage for our Party. 
Personally, I sometimes consider the criticisms which come from 
the ultra-left to be a positive factor, when you know how to put 
them to good use. But I’m really not afraid of my Party 
deviating. In my life I have known a lot of big changes. In 
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December 1930, for instance, I saw how people were demor- 
alised when the general strike against the monarchy failed. And 
four months later, the Republic arrived. Later I lived through 
the period of right-wing victory in 1933, the advent of fascist 
ministers in 1934, the rising in Asturias, the strike. After that I 
lived through a period of demoralisation and defeats, followed 
by the victory of the Popular Front. And when the fascist 
rebellion began, we were capable of fighting for three years. 
Then I saw our people without a voice, without hope. But little 
by little, with patience, we have rebuilt the conditions for victory. 
I am confident, not only for theoretical reasons, but because I 
have lived through all this, with my Party, my comrades, with the 
Spanish people. This is something which I feel physically, in my 
bones: I am not afraid, not in the least afraid, either of being 
caught in a trap or of being assimilated or integrated. Does that 
indicate a lack of awareness? Personally, I don’t think it does. 


@ You have used the phrase: “We shall reply to reactionary 
violence with revolutionary violence.”’ I heard that phrase 
on Allende’s lips for three years. As well as the other phrase 
beloved of all Communist Parties: ‘“‘We shall employ all 
forms of struggle,” etc. But revolutionary violence - that is 
something which has to be prepared, in the first place on 
the ideological plane - especially by combating all the 
pacifist, opportunist illusions which tend to disguise the 
wolves as lambs and to present today’s allies as long-term 
allies - and then politically, by equipping oneself with a 
disciplined effective organisation, capable of taking stern 
decisions when the need arises; and then technically, if I 
may venture to say so - and there, obviously, all these 
preparations which, taken as a whole, consist in setting free 
the initiative of the people, of the proletariat, are to a 
certain extent in contradiction with a policy of alliance. For 
then, in order to preserve that alliance, you are careful not 
to scare people, not to frighten them. Aren’t you afraid that 
Chile may be repeated in Spain, with a government of 
Popular Unity (taking account, naturally, of the special 
features inherent in the Spanish situation)? Portugal's 
example, in this connection, isn’t a historical example but a 
combination of circumstances which remains - and you 
know this better than we do - precarious and momentary. 
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In the first place, we are convinced - and this is a stand which 
the Party takes — that the socialist revolution means a break with 
the capitalist state and with capitalist society, and that a time 
comes when a qualitative change has to take place: if not, there 
can’t be any talk of socialism. This means that all the reforms, all 
the positions won by the masses, under a regime where liberty 
prevails, should culminate in a change of power. I have been 
brought up and trained in the revolutionary movement, and I, 
too, may sometimes have a tendency to regard the future as the 
past. But, above all, I ask myself this question: How can this 
process in the direction of socialism develop on a continent such 
as Europe, which has a very developed economy and traditions 
of liberty, culture? Here, I go back to Lenin - not to a single 
phrase, but to an essential idea which Lenin rightly developed 
after the October Revolution: that every Party should be capable 
of divining, inventing, imagining the forms which the Revolu- 
tion might take in its own country, and that it is of no use 
copying from others. I believe that the socialist forces, in the 
broadest sense, should undertake the task of making a thorough 
study of this and should concentrate their efforts - I am 
thinking above all of the Marxist theoreticians, for whom this is a 
fascinating and indispensable task —- on imagining what the road 
to socialism is going to be on this continent, not contenting 
themselves with stereotyped phrases that belong to the past. 
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@ You constantly use the words “revolution”, “revolutionary 
struggle’, “socialism” - one would like to know whether 
you don’t finish up by giving them a purely academic 
content. The reader would no doubt like you to define just 
what you mean by these words. 


I will answer you and at the same time I will continue with my 
train of thought, which will help to make it clearer: I believe that 
the road towards socialism consists in deepening and extending 
freedom and democracy. If I speak of revolution, that is because 
the changing of the social system is a revolution. I say that I 
don’t envisage this revolution as a new “storming of the Winter 
Palace’, because we are no longer in the same epoch, nor are we 
in the same situation. But I am not frightened of using the word 
and of saying that a change in the social system is a revolution. 
Today the struggle for socialism should be aimed, above all, at 
the further development and extension of liberties and of 
democracy, that is to say that in our countries it is not a question 
of one particular party taking power and running things on its 
own. The revolution, in our country, consists first of all in the 
struggle to develop democracy everywhere, in the factories and 
other enterprises and in the state apparatus. One might even 
speak of democratising property. Why shouldn’t one? Isn’t it a 
democratisation of property to take steps to make the monopoly 
enterprises and credit become public property, instead of being 
private property? So it is a question of making the power of the 
masses play a bigger part every day, at all levels, in the 
development of society. This requires the taking of power, not 
by the Communist Party, but by the whole of the forces which 
have a common project for advancing towards a socialist society. 
And this taking of power should be democratic, that is to say, it 
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should be carried out with the support of the majority of the 
people - the broadest possible majority. During this process the 
moment will come when formal democracy will be overtaken by 
the need to deepen democracy in the direction of socialism. 


@ But there is no longer a break, then? 


The moment for a break may come when the most aggressive 
forces in the opposite camp are about to try to interrupt this 
process by violence. Or else when the accumulation of quantita- 
tive changes in the economic structures and the superstructure 
has created in the countries of Europe a situation from which 
there can be no return to capitalism. But I envisage this 
revolutionary process - even if it does sometimes involve certain 
forms of violence - in such a way that it is always the socialist 
forces which carry the banner of the defence of democracy - 
which is not a concept that can be reduced to bourgeois 
democracy but which blossoms into socialist democracy. The 
decisive question, then, is not only to retain the support of the 
people but to know how to win, day by day, the widest support; to 
ensure that the people take part in the making of decisions and 
are responsible for them, and that the government is not just a 
bunch of persons or group of parties cut off from the masses, 
but that it belongs to them. 

The possibility cannot be ruled out that at a certain moment 
there may be a clash between the reactionary forces and the 
socialist democratic forces. But if this development takes place 
simultaneously in several European countries, I believe that 
collaboration among them will help to overcome many of these 
dangers more easily. Even the working-class movements of 
certain countries that are under the control of social democracy 
can provide help, for those parties, too, are experiencing 
changes that ought not to be underestimated (for example, 
Swedish social democracy: in the light of its position regarding 
the war in Vietnam and other aspects of the policy of American 
imperialism). 1 am not saying that the social democratic parties 
have become revolutionary, but there does exist the possibility 
that they may evolve towards more consistent socialist positions. 
If a time has to come when there is a violent break with the old 
structures, then it is to be hoped that it happens at a time when 
the left-wing forces are in the governments in those countries. 
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Now that we have reached this point you will ask me: 
“Couldn’t the same thing happen as happened in Chile?” 
Obviously it could. But I am not obsessed by Chile, because the 
context of the Chilean events was quite different. You also say 
that in the communist movement people talk about using “all 
forms of struggle” but that, afterwards, words are one thing and 
deeds are another. But as far as the Communist Party of Spain is 
concerned, it cannot be denied that we have made use of the 
most varied forms of struggle. And the same is true of other 
Communist Parties. The training which my Party has received in 
the course of its history and the political and social conditions in 
my country make it possible for me to say with a full sense of 
responsibility: If I were not sure that we were ready to fight if 
necessary, why then should one run the risk of pursuing this 
policy? To have endured fascism for over thirty years in order to 
take power from it and then be defeated again two or three 
years later is something that would scarcely be worth while. 
Once democracy has been restored in Spain, we might have a 
“Chile’’, that is to say, an attempted coup d’état, but this time, I 
can assure you, the outcome would not be by any means the 
same as in 1939. 


@ Why shouldn’t it be the same this time? Because of the 
correlation of international forces? 


Yes, because of that, in the first place. When we were fighting 
our war, we were isolated. 


@ But in the case of Chile there was also a new correlation of 
forces. 


On the scale of the American continent that correlation was 
not favourable, even if the world situation was different from 
that in 1936. 


@ In your strategy, is the word “break” in the singular or the 
plural? 


What is involved is, in the first place, a succession of breaks, 
which will culminate in a qualitative change at the time when the 
state apparatus becomes identified with socialism. Only one is in 
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the habit of imagining this as it happened in other countries, or 
of thinking about “Stalinism’’. Inevitably it won't be at all the 
same, from the moment that this socialist power is not the power 
of a single party. I remember that at one particular time, Lenin - 
I always come back to him, that is my training - envisaged the 
power of the Soviets, the bodies which had arisen out of the 
Revolution, as a system in which even certain petty-bourgeois 
parties, such as the Mensheviks and the Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries, could take part, in a peaceful way. Even in that old 
Russia, which had never known democracy, at the time when 
efforts were being made to bring about a peaceful transition to 
Soviet power, even during that period Lenin envisaged the 
possibility of a democratic interplay of parties. Things turned 
out differently for historical reasons, among others, because of 
the fact that no one, in the other parties, believed in the 
possibility of a socialist regime. But in our countries, where 
democratic traditions are real, more developed, where certain 
problems of the people can be solved in a satisfactory way, 
especially with the experience which the working-class move- 
ment has acquired today and bearing in mind the strength of 
socialism on a world scale, I can easily imagine a socialist regime 
governed jointly or even alternately by communists, socialists, 
and Christians who are in favour of socialism: a socialist state 
with a plurality of parties. 


@ In the course of all your activity, haven’t you known 
unforeseen events to occur which you have had to take into 
account, guide, channel, etc.? All these questions actually 
pose the problem of the role, hegemonistic or not, of the 
Communist Party in the history of the social movements in 
Spain. (It must also be pointed out that the Soviets are an 
example of a spontaneous historical movement: they 
developed apart from the Bolshevik Party, a fact which 
didn’t prevent Bolshevism from making use of them - and 
there is nothing discreditable about that.) 


As far as the development of the movement of workers, 
peasants, intellectuals and students in our country is concerned, 
we were prepared for it and what has happened was, taken as a 
whole, included in our expectations. If you take, for instance, 
what we were saying to the central committee in 1956 about the 
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intellectuals and the learned professions, when scarcely any- 
thing was happening among those categories, it might have 
seemed to be science fiction, yet if one looks at it today, what we 
foresaw has come to pass as far as the essentials are concerned. 
But movements have arisen in which we haven’t played any part. 
For example, the ETA movement: ETA arose as a reply by the 
nationalist youth to the passivity of the old leaders of the Basque 
Nationalist Party. In the beginning ETA had nothing in 
common with a socialist movement. You can even find an odour 
of racialism in the documents of the first period, because it was, 
above all, a nationalist, separatist movement which took to 
terrorism out of opposition to the right-wing leaders and which 
had a hostile attitude towards the Basque communists, because 
we pursue a mass policy and are not separatists. I have 
documents dating back to this period, in which workers not of 
Basque origin are treated with contempt. But later on, under the 
influence of its own experience and that of other movements 
(Cuba, for instance), ETA evolved towards socialist positions, 
and this evolution was marked by a break up and a split into 
ETA-5 and ETA-6. ETA-6 is directed towards mass struggle 
and is dispersing its forces through members joining other 
groups: our Party, the Trotskyist and Maoist movements, etc. 
ETA-5 is continuing to go in for direct action. They, too, are 
undergoing a split at present between a workers’ front and a 
military front. 

What has been our policy with regard to them? First of all, 
unconditional solidarity in face of the repression of which they 
have been the victims. For instance, at the time of the Burgos 
trial we threw all our forces into the battle to save the young 
members of ETA. We carried out illegal demonstrations 
throughout Spain and elsewhere in Europe. I am convinced that 
the ETA comrades appreciated this very much and that it 
helped towards bringing about a rapprochement between them 
and us. At that time ETA had acquired immense popularity, 
especially in the Basque Country. We tried to have discussions 
with them and said to them: “Look, the time has come to 
transform your group into a political mass movement, and if you 
do that, then we are ready, within the framework of the Basque 
Country, to merge the Communist Party and the ETA, which 
would be a way of ensuring that the leadership of the Basque 
national movement belongs to the left and not to the right. In 
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that way you can become a big political force. If you continue as 
you are doing, you will be heading for decomposition and 
dispersal.” I believe that was a sound view — and it was one which 
was not heeded, although a number of ETA members joined the 
Party after that. Later on, ETA lost some of its popularity and 
influence in the Basque country. The latest coup they carried 
out, against a factory making wagons and railway equipment, 
met with disapproval on the part of the workers. 


@ You do admit, all the same, that direct action has 
extraordinary virtues as a mobilising force and as a catalyst 
of a latent crisis. In this connection, the assassination of 
Carrero Blanco can be cited. Regardless of who was 
responsible for it, you admitted that it was an action which 
was very positive as regards its consequences, from which it 
can be said that there are good uses for terrorism. In any 
case, it would seem that ETA has shaken the Spanish 
military state and has brought the Basque problem into the 
limelight. What have you done, on your side, for this 
Basque problem? 


If you take a look at realities, the activity of ETA, in the long 
run, slowed down the mass struggle and the workers’ strikes in 
the Basque Country at a particular time. The result of ETA’s 
actions has been this: the working-class movement in the Basque 
Country was always in the forefront and it has given ground 
since. What was it that mobilised public opinion? Not so much 
the assassinations, but rather the Burgos trial, the monstrous 
tortures and the fact that the threat of death hung over those 
fine, generous-hearted young militants who had launched a 
movement directed above all against the fascist terror aimed at 
that time against ETA. I don’t believe it was the direct action 
advocated by ETA, but rather the solidarity in face of fascism 
which inspired the movement - as was also the case for Grimau 
and others. 


@ Yes, but the Basque problem was posed by direct action. 
Don’t you think that, in the light of the social action 
provoked by direct methods, those events did at least show 
that the Franco regime was still a fascist one, and that direct 
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action, through its indirect consequences, played a role in 
revealing this and functioned as a catalyst? 


That result could have been obtained at the time of the trials 
of the leaders of the Workers’ Commissions, for instance; those 
trials, moreover, sparked off an entire movement in condemna- 
tion of Spanish fascism which even led to the expulsion of the 
fascist trade unions from the workers’ group of the ILO. Which 
means that ETA’s action did show up the Francoists, but that 
any other outburst of repression would have had the same 
result. In any case, in face of ETA’s activity, we said: “We shall 
not use those methods, but we respect those who do use them 
because they believe they may be useful.” 

As for the Basque national problem, it has always existed and 
there is even a Basque government in exile; and it is the only 
Republican institution which has still preserved its reality, 
because this Basque problem is a real problem. We have always 
stood for self-determination for the Basques and we have 
succeeded in bringing about a situation in which, both in the 
Basque Country and in Catalonia, the section of the working 
class which is not Basque or Catalan by origin also takes a stand 
in favour of this self-determination. This attitude is a permanent 
feature in our Party. And we have always envisaged the future 
of the Spanish state as that of a federal state in which the union 
of the different peoples will be freely decided by them. 


@ Together, in the different peoples, with an autonomous 
development of the languages and culture? 


Obviously. As I have said, the newspaper of our Party in 
Catalonia was the first publication in the Catalan language to 
appear under fascism. 


@ Doesn’t that attitude entail the risk of raising certain 
problems with circles that traditionally stand for centralisa- 
tion, such as, for instance, the military men? 


It does in fact raise problems. But this is a sphere in which we 
cannot make concessions. 


The Communist Party of Spain, 
today and tomorrow 


@ In the coming months the Communist Party will be called 
upon to play an important role in Spain. How does your 
party function? Has it become a “‘collective intellectual”, 
that is to say, a party whose line is worked out collectively 
and one which functions as an organic whole in spite of 
being underground? Above all, is it a party in which the 
intellectual becomes proletarianised and the proletarian 
becomes intellectualised? Is that an attainable ideal? 


I believe that this idea of the collective intellectual is a 
profoundly correct one. The Yugoslav experience has made me 
do a lot of thinking about this. In Yugoslavia I visited factories 
and followed discussions on self-management. I found myself 
faced with the following situation: 

Self-management had been introduced: from the formal 
point of view the workers were the owners of the enterprises and 
managed them. (This also shows that under socialism there can 
be liberties which are simply formal, and that until the division 
between intellectual work and manual work has been removed, 
quite a few formal liberties will continue to exist). I found myself 
confronted with the following concrete situation: the workers 
made up part of the self-management councils but, with some 
exceptions, those who were really the managers were the ones 
who had been trained for it —- that is to say, the qualified 
personnel who had been to university. That was how things 
were. It wasn’t a situation which someone had deliberately 
wanted to bring about, but they had been trained in manage- 
ment, while the workers, in general, had not. Efforts had been 
made to get rid of bureaucracy, but self-management was giving 
rise to a technocracy which, in actual fact, was taking all the 
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decisions. And it was there that I saw very clearly, in a country 
which nevertheless has gone a very long way in the direction of 
democratisation, the necessity for a party which is a collective 
intellectual. For the worker, unless he has a party of his own in 
which he takes part, together with all the other members, in 
working out a class position, is at a disadvantage. It turns out 
that he is endowed with liberties which he has won but which he 
cannot use. That is why I say: Bourgeois democracy is not alone 
in granting rights which are formal. They can also exist under 
socialism as long as the division of work into manual and 
intellectual labour has not been overcome. The working-class 
parties and organisations are the only ones able to give the 
workers possibilities of elaborating their class attitude and taking 
a firm grip on their real power in society. It is in the light of this 
that I took sympathetically on the efforts of the Yugoslav Party 
to ensure its leading role, while avoiding falling into the other 
trap, which is bureaucracy. 

This aspect is still more important in the conditions of 
struggle in capitalist countries. I would not say that our Party has 
today become a perfect party, the “collective intellectual” of 
which we stand in need. For we are an illegal party which has 
great difficulty in getting its intellectual forces together (and by 
this I mean also the working-class leaders who have become 
intellectuals), and I realise that the way in which we work out 
problems collectively has certain defects. I believe that in a 
situation of legality we would be able at the present time to go 
further. For the moment, conditions of illegality make progress 
in this field very difficult. But it continues to be our aim to 
ensure that our Party does become this “‘collective intellectual’ 
of the working class. 

Having said this, I should like to add that in my opinion, in 
any case, the party of the working class cannot attract to itself all 
the intellectuals, not even all the socialist ones, nor all the strata 
who are in favour of socialism, nor even all the working class. 
The Communist Party cannot lay claim to be able to do that, for 
if it could, it would then already be something else. But I am 
returning to my original subject - that of the new political 
formation. 


@ In order to clarify the problem: once the democratic stage 
has been gone through, how do you envisage the establish- 
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ing of Spanish socialism? That of a political system 
involving the plurality and functioning of parties? And also 
do you permit trends to appear within the Communist 
Party? What kind of relations will you have with the 
bourgeois forces? And with the trends of the various 
socialist formations of the left? 


All that we can say on this subject belongs to the sphere of 
future prospects as we see them, without it being possible to rely 
on precedents. In this there is always the danger of mistakes, 
which cannot be ruled out. As for the socialist forces, it is 
inevitable that political plurality will exist for a long period. 
Today, there exist in society non-proletarian sections which are 
in favour of socialism, but which do not have an overall 
Marxist-Leninist view of the world. These trends should have 
the opportunity to take part, on the basis of their real strength 
among the people. As a consequence of this, a single proletarian 
workers’ party at the head of such a society is unimaginable. My 
opinion on the dictatorship of the proletariat goes back to that of 
Marx and Engels: it cannot be defined as a one-party regime. It 
has been so in the Soviet Union and, in fact, in the other socialist 
countries up to now, but things will happen differently 
elsewhere. The dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, too, did not have- 
the same form in the old Russia and in developed capitalist 
Europe. There, it was autocracy. In developed Europe it is a 
regime that has sometimes been democratic, constitutional, with 
a certain respect for the rights of the individual. What we call 
proletarian dictatorship is above all the ownership of the basic 
means of production by the whole of society, and a state system 
which protects the socialist nature of that society. Why shouldn’t 
this, too, have a pluralist political system, with all the essential 
rights of the individual being protected and developed more 
than they are in bourgeois society? Even if history hasn’t yet 
provided examples of this, it is perfectly conceivable that it may 
happen. A system of this kind will make it possible to introduce 
among the socialist forces the interplay of reciprocal criticism, 
which may sometimes give rise to problems but which, taken all 
in all, will be positive in its effect, for what is putting a brake on 
the advance of socialism in certain other countries is the absence 
of criticism. 
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I believe, then, that in such a socialism there will not be just 
one ruling party, substituting itself for the state administration. 
There will, on the other hand, be a vanguard party - that is why 
I believe in the necessity for the Communist Party — which will be 
capable of looking ahead, of having scientific ideas; but just as 
necessary will be the role of the other parties which will 
contribute their solutions to problems on an equal footing with 
the Communist Party, which will not have a monopoly of 
leadership. As for the political system, it should be based on the 
greatest possible direct democracy at all levels, and it should 
even permit alternation. When studying the experiences of the 
Commune, Marx already proposed, I believe, that those 
mandated by the people might be elected and removed at any 
moment. The formation which strives for a socialist society 
should not only be an electoral alliance but a formation with a 
broad outlook and with a common leadership for a whole series 
of fundamental aims and even with a common discipline, up toa 
certain point, in order to achieve those aims. I am not now 
talking about a super-party, but about reality as it is going to 
present itself to us in action. In this connection I think the 
Chilean experience is interesting: Popular Unity didn’t set itself 
the aim of becoming a new political formation. 


Lastly, in the event of a formation of this kind existing, then 
the existence of factions within the Communist Party would be 
senseless in our view. And as I’ve already told you, I don’t see 
where the difference lies between trends and factions. 


What I do believe is that inside the Communist Party there 
should be real freedom of discussion. When an important 
subject is being discussed, it should be possible to express 
different attitudes even in the press, in the Party’s publications. 
Those who are not in agreement with an opinion that is 
published should reply. And if at some time they don’t feel 
comfortable in the Communist Party and consider themselves to 
be closer to other socialist groups, they can simply join those 
groups, without it being regarded as a betrayal. What is 
necessary is to be able to go on working together. In those 
conditions I don’t see the need for factions; there will be parties 
- which is something much clearer - and, furthermore, in this 
way a greater homogeneity will be preserved in the Communist 
Party. 
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@ Let’s go in for a little anti-communism. People belonging to 
other left-wing bodies have always noted the unfailing 
solidarity that exists among members of the Communist 
Party. They condemn what they regard as a real “‘ossifica- 
tion” within the Party. As for you, you are talking to us 
about a “plastic” world in which, as far as the battle of ideas 
is concerned, everything happens ‘‘with flexibility”, whe- 
reas in reality the experience of practical politics often 
shows the opposite to be the case. The battle of ideas is 
rapidly becoming a struggle between apparatuses. In this 
respect your project looks rather utopian. 


Let us take an example. When I think of the leadership of this 
new formation, I see it as being made up of socialists, of 
communists and of leaders of other groups. It is obvious that in 
order to start a discussion each of those groups (in any case, the 
communists) will come up with a collective attitude. Later, 
through the confrontation of ideas, the discussion will enable a 
certain amount of progress to be made. For instance, | shall 
realise that our point of view is not complete or isn’t the best, 
and so on. In the course of discussion we shall succeed in 
reaching agreement, in taking joint decisions. 


@ Let us take a specific case in which differences emerge on 
an important point: and there you are, with the commun- 
ists split when it comes to a vote. Doesn’t that strike you as 
extraordinary? And yet, doesn’t it fit into the logic of the 
situation which you have described? 


I believe that all this is very abstract and my reply runs the risk 
of being abstract, too, but only up to a certain point, for we do 
have the experience of the Workers’ Commissions. In them, 
obviously, when fundamental questions come up, the Party has 
an attitude. But even in this case we believe that different 
opinions from ours may arise in discussion and must be 
accepted. They may come from people who have a knowledge of 
concrete reality which is more complete than our own. In that 
case the communists should be able to modify their attitudes. It 
happens like that already in the Workers’ Commissions. And on 
many secondary questions the communists don’t reach prior 
agreement among themselves; they take part in a discussion with 
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everyone. Obviously, when it is a question of class positions, the 
communists must behave in a firm and coherent way. 


@ All the same, this seems to me to be very important - this 
desire to make the concrete reality of the moment take 
precedence over the monolithic character of the apparatus. 
It isn’t usual to see communists taking up divergent 
positions, even on questions of detail. In practice it rarely 
happens. 


I was speaking to you about the example of the Workers’ 
Commissions, where it has been like that even on questions that 
were not matters of detail. It has happened when it has been a 
question, in the working-class movement, of knowing whether 
or not one should make use of legal possibilities; there were 
comrades who took up leftist attitudes, which practice has shown 
to be always disastrous. Those comrades were not in agreement 
and were able to uphold their attitudes. As far as the Party was 
concerned, it was a question of trying to convince them. In 
general, on fundamental options, there is a Party position. But 
let us suppose that in a particular enterprise the question of a 
strike comes up. There are discussions there about the 
conditions, the demands to be drawn up; different points of 
view are expressed and the Party doesn’t lay down the law. I'll 
tell you about an experience of my own. I am now a member of a 
body in which different organisations are united. I take part in it 
with such and such a point of eview, which I express. But at the 
meetings I often change my mind, because I see a particular 
nuance or angle of the problem which I hadn’t noticed until 
then and which others have pointed out to me. That has 
happened at every meeting, for what I consider to be essential is 
not that I should be right but that we should arrive at a collective 
project and agree on measures capable of carrying it out as well 
as possible. It is true that among the communists there are cases 
of sectarianism, of dogmatism and it is necessary to struggle 
against this; but the same thing exists in the other parties as well. 
In a discussion it is necessary to have a point of view with which 
to start out, but it is necessary also to be able to listen very 
carefully and to be ready to say: “No, it’s you who are right. 
What you are suggesting is the best solution.” That happens to 
me very often. 
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@ Do you consider it to be possible that a time will come when 
the European working-class movement is reunited? What I 
mean is a reconciliation between socialists and communists 
which would assume the character, not only of an alliance, 
but, for instance, a confederation? 


I believe that the split in 1921 was an understandable event in 
the context of that period: on the one hand there was Lenin’s 
party, which was capable of transforming the imperialist war 
into a socialist revolution; on the other hand there was the social 
democratic party, which was betraying the working class, allying 
itself with the bourgeoisie and fomenting imperialist war. At 
that particular time the split was an historical necessity. Having 
said that, I don’t believe that it should be a permanent 
phenomenon. In the conditions of the world today — which has 
become another planet - there is a real historical necessity to go 
beyond the split of 1921. 


@ On what basis? 


On the basis of the struggle for real socialism, that is to say, the 
winning of power by the working class for the transformation of 
the political, economic and social structures - which doesn’t 
mean, I repeat, a new “storming of the Winter Palace’’. I believe 
that certain conditions are in the process of being created 
whereby the surmounting of that split may become a reality. It 
won't be a process that is easy or rapid. The first steps are 
represented by the advances towards unity of which we are 
aware in certain countries. Another step, in the future, may be 
the creation of those formations in which socialist, communist 
and other groups exist together. New conditions have taken 
shape which will make it possible to achieve this. 


@ At this point, so it would seem, we have reached an 
apparent, or at least formal, break with Leninism. It is true 
that you yourself have said that Leninism was the adapta- 
tion of Marxist theory to the precise conditions of the time 
and place, which was its concrete application to Russian 
conditions at the beginning of the century. But Leninism 
has also been transformed into a theoretical corpus which is 
supposed to be of universal validity. Leninism is also, in this 
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connection, a constant refining of the Party, by means of 
demarcations and fissions, on very strict theoretical posi- 
tions, while you are describing a process of convergence, of 
fusion between - let us say it in broad terms - a party of the 
working class and a party of the petty-bourgeoisie of today. 
Just as the specific historical role of the proletariat is to 
some extent dissolved in this historic bloc of which you give 
the outlines, so the vanguard role of the Party and that 
disciplined, radical, militarised way of functioning which 
was characteristic of the Bolshevik Party (at least in What ts 
to be Done?) — all that seems to be left behind here. So the 
question I ask you - or rather the question I ask us — is the 
following: Does carrying on Lenin’s work mean, precisely, 
revising it constantly so as to adapt it, or isn’t that 
adaptation, on the contrary, a betrayal of Lenin’s heritage? 
Because one can always attribute everything to Lenin, 
whose entire work occupies more than 30 volumes, and one 
can find a phrase there to suit any requirement. But 
Leninism does, nevertheless, have certain fundamental 
pivots. There is the armed, insurrectionary road to social- 
ism; the dictatorship of the proletariat; the very strongly 
vertical tendency in the way the Party functions; constant 
affirmation of the hegemony of the working class, as 
distinct from the peasantry or the petty-bourgeoisie which 
are inclined towards compromise, pacifism, eclecticism. So 
aren’t these allusions to Leninism formal obeisances to a 
ritual which must be maintained because of tradition or 
religious inertia, or do you believe that in spite of breaks 
that are more than formal, the spirit of Leninism is 
maintained by your Party — but also by the Italian Party and 
by the French Party - thanks to the methods of Leninism? 


The question you are putting to me is a very complex one. I 
shall begin like this: In the days when communists regarded 
Stalin as Lenin’s successor, Stalin already regarded certain of 
Lenin’s theses as being outdated (either in Problems of Leninism 
or in what he wrote about the inner-party controversy - I no 
longer remember very clearly, because I haven’t read Stalin for 
a long time, maybe so as to get him out of my system). So anyone 
who might set certain of Lenin’s theses aside wouldn’t be the 
first to do so. Having said that, I believe that in Leninism there is 
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an entire part which is very important: certainly there is the 
application of Marxism to the conditions of Russia, and of the 
world which was emerging from an imperialist war or was 
preparing to do so, but at the same time, and above all, there is a 
Marxist method which is very sound for confronting the specific 
problems of each situation. It is also obvious that Lenin 
contributed a great deal to Marxism, for instance, on the 
national and colonial problems, on those of imperialism, which 
had not been dealt with, or only superficially, by Marx and 
Engels. And Lenin developed the idea of the leading party on 
the theoretical level. In what you are saying you have a picture 
of Lenin which doesn’t contain all these elements. 


@ That is true. I am referring to What is to be Done? of 1902. 


But Lenin wrote many other things about the Party. He 
admitted that in that period he had deliberately exaggerated the 
‘professional revolutionaries” side, etc. 


@ To the detriment of proletarian initiative. 


Because he considered that it was necessary to defeat the 
theory of spontaneity in matters of organisation, and the 
Menshevik trends. Side by side with that, there are other works 
on the Party in which Lenin considers that it is possible to accept 
into the Party groups of workers who are organising themselves, 
even if they don’t as yet describe themselves as Marxists. One 
forgets a section of his works which show a much broader, more 
finely-shaded and contradictory conception than those which we 
communists have very often utilised. And it must be said that we 
have sometimes made a fetish of What is to be Done?, without 
reading the other works. It is true that Lenin was against 
factions, that he broke with the Mensheviks, but it is also true 
that in October he accepted the entry into the Party of the 
Trotsky group, the Bogdanov group, with Lunacharsky; the 
entry of the revolutionary left groups and even the entry of 
Mensheviks (Martinov became a member of the Bolshevik 
Party); and the existence of several parties. Because the 
objective conditions at the time demanded it. I believe that 
basically he was not in favour of factions and would have 
preferred not to have had any. But he was a realist and he saw 
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that the only way to unite the revolutionary forces at that time 
was to allow the various parties, the various formations to take 
part, in order to work with them and try to unify them 
ideologically. Subsequently, at the Second Congress, Lenin said: 
‘“‘An end must be made of factions’. This means that to present 
a Lenin who took up dogmatic and unalterable stands does not 
correspond to reality. Lastly, Lenin provided a contribution to 
the study of imperialism which, from the theoretical point of 
view, had considerable value. 


@ Not “social-imperialism’’. 


Since you mention it, I would say that the policy of the social 
democratic parties during the 1914-18 war was  social- 
imperialism - that is obvious. Still later, at the Fourth Congress, 
Lenin posed the question of the workers’ united front for the 
formation of workers’ governments in Europe. And he was even 
thinking of socialist or social democratic governments, which the 
communists should help to form. Which means that he already 
envisaged the united front, not from below but from above. 
Whereas earlier he had insisted on the dangers of such a policy. 
And it was after his death that this policy was abandoned, that 
they preached the united front from below, class against class. 
At one particular time Lenin even advocated the entry of the 
British Communist Party into the Labour Party. This was 
Lenin’s method: to examine concrete reality and to propose 
solutions on the basis of that. Even if it is true that Lenin posed 
the problem of armed insurrection and that, in the polemics 
with the social democrats, it seemed, as far as he was concerned, 
the only form of action to achieve power, yet in Lenin’s works 
dating from April to October - which are amazing from the 
point of view of their subtlety — he insists on the possibility of a 
peaceful transition. Even fifteen or sixteen days before the 
insurrection, he writes an article saying: “This is the last 
Opportunity for a peaceful transition”. It is true, then, that he 
called for the destruction of the bourgeois state by force, but it is 
also true that he didn’t discard the idea of a peaceful transition 
to socialism. If he finally chose insurrection, that was because 
other roads were closed. To sum up, what I find essential is his 
anti-dogmatism, his ability to re-examine himself, to recognise 
his mistakes, to draw attention to them - 
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@ - And to contradict himself. 


And sometimes to carry out a turn which might seem to be in 
contradiction with his previous policy. Clearly, everyone can 
find in Lenin what he is looking for, but what ought to be found 
in him, above all, is the spirit of Leninism. No doubt a certain 
number of things which he wrote in particular circumstances are 
no longer of use, are out of date, and if he were alive today, he 
would be the first to say so. One can call oneself a Marxist- 
Leninist today (although, in my view, it is sufficient to say 
Marxist) as a way of declaring one’s attachment to Lenin’s 
international significance as the leader of the first great socialist 
revolution in history, which began to transform the world. The 
bringing together of the two words - Marxism and Leninism - 
signifies recognition of Lenin’s contribution to something 
universal, recognition of the part played by the October 
Revolution as an application of Marx’s theory, but without, 
because of that, regarding as valid every phrase that Lenin ever 
wrote, or that Marx himself wrote. 


@ Do you accept the concept of Maoism? Is there in Maoism 
something more than the application of Marxism to 
Chinese conditions? Do you find in it a contribution of 
international scope, an inner enrichment of Marxist theory, 
notably on the question of the relations between party and 
masses? 


I consider that Maoism is above all the application of Marxism 
to the conditions in China. In this respect I believe that Mao 
followed Lenin when he worked out a strategy which relied 
fundamentally on the masses of the peasants, and led a 
revolution in which the peasants were to play such a major part. 
I am not sufficiently qualified, I don’t know Chinese realities 
sufficiently well, to say precisely what is new in the relations 
between the Communist Party and the Chinese masses. But I 
have the impression that Mao has tried to bear in mind a real 
problem about which Marx wrote some splendid words: that the 
Revolution should constantly return upon itself. I believe that in 
that sense he has tried to find a method. Whether or not he has 
succeeded is another matter. In saying that, I don’t confuse 
Maoism with a certain sort of “‘leftism” which assumes that name 
nowadays. 
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I believe that in the Cultural Revolution there was actually an 
attempt - which was able to achieve partial success - to give back 
to the masses the power which a section of the Party had 
appropriated to an increasing extent for itself. In any case, in my 
opinion, the Chinese experience, among other things, shows 
that even in a socialist system changes in the political regime can 
take place at a certain moment. But in everything I have been 
able to read of the works of Mao there is no justification to be 
found for assimilating with Mao’s own thought the “‘leftism” 
which nowadays appropriates the name of Maoism. 


@ To what do you attribute the failure of those currents of 
Maoist dissidence to form themselves into political groups 
with a serious proletarian basis, whether in Spain or in 
France? 


Precisely to the fact that it wasn’t Maoism in the sense in which 
I understand it. In Spain or in France it would be necessary to 
take account of concrete reality, special national features, and 
those movements have shown that they have no understanding 
of this. It is simply a question of movements that set themselves 
out to copy. And if we agree that Maoism is the application of 
Marxism to conditions in China, then at the root of their failure 
lies the fact that they are not in the least Marxist and therefore 
not in the least Maoist. 


@ Since 1936, and even since 1934, you have been, at various 
levels of political responsibility, an adversary of General 
Franco. Could you say what has been his political role and 
what has been his real historical place in the destiny of 
Spain? The historians are divided: for some of them he is 
an imbecile who has never, so to speak, played any part; 
others consider that, on the contrary, he has always acted 
with very great political intelligence. What do you feel 
about this? 


To say that General Franco is an imbecile doesn’t accord in 
any way with the truth. He was one of the most brilliant military 
men in the army of that period, not perhaps a great strategist 
(he had seen active service in Morocco), but according to his 
colleagues, one of the most brilliant. He had been one of the 
courtiers of Alfonso XIII, and that had stood him in good stead 
in his career, in becoming a general at the age of 35. If Franco 
has played such a major role throughout all these years, it is 
because he was the victorious leader in a civil war ~ that fact in 
itself conferred on him a certain charisma - and because he 
physically destroyed the opposition. In this task he displayed a 
cruelty exceeding anything previously known in the history of 
Spain. 


@ Could you give us some examples from among those less 
widely known? 


Many examples are in fact known. Books have been published 
on this subject. Latterly that of Eduardo de Guzman, which has 
the advantage of having been published in Spain itself and 
which explains the tragedy of those thousands of military men 
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and leaders and members of political organisations who 
gathered at the harbour of Alicante: they were waiting for the 
ships which the democratic powers were to have sent to get them 
out, but, abandoned in a despicable way, they were taken 
prisoner and put in the Albaterra camp. Guzman describes how, 
for some weeks, they had nothing at all to eat except two 
sardines in oil on two or three occasions and 60 grammes of 
bread. They were convinced that what was desired was to kill 
them by starvation. There were children, women and old people 
there. He also explains how, several times a day, they were made 
to line up so that fascist commissions from the various towns and 
large villages might come and pick out anti-fascists from amon 
them, take them and kill them by the roadside. Thousands of 
people died in that way from the very first days in that camp, 
which was only one among thousands at that time. Then those 
who had not been recognised were sent to their own town or 
village with orders to present themselves to the authorities and 
were told that they would be shot if they didn’t go straight there. 
In any case it meant going to certain death. Guzman explains 
how he himself, with a group, was tortured, how they were 
treated by their guards, how a fascist priest came and delivered 
sermons to them which were eulogies of fascism, threatening 
with hell those prisoners, who, according to him, deserved 
nothing better. He recounts a whole series of personal ex- 
periences which reflect only a small part of what the repression 
was like throughout the whole of Spain. 


Franco's cruelty - he said from the very first day that he was 
ready to sign a million death sentences - was something 
unimaginable. Even a right-winger like the Duke of Maura 
wrote - in 1946, I believe — a booklet on Franco in which he said, 
in particular, that his characteristics of coldness and cruelty were 
not Spanish. He contrasted him with other reactionary military 
figures like Primo de Rivera and Narvaez, who had never done 
anything comparable. It was with that coldness and that cruelty 
that he set about physically destroying the opposition. The sole 
fact of having become the ‘‘saviour” of the financial oligarchy, 
of having destroyed all the parties, all forms of political 
organisation, enabled him to maintain himself in power for so 
long without being on that account a great politician. For it is 
equally untrue to say that he was a political genius. He was a 
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shrewd man, able to play people off against each other and to 
deceive them, thanks to the charismatic authority he enjoyed. 

But he was also able to count on some extraordinary pieces of 
historical good fortune. First of all, the Hitler-Mussolini 
intervention, then the non-intervention policy, then the cold war 
which created favourable international conditions. I know that 
on the day when he signed the first agreement with the United 
States, he said: “It is today that we have won the war. . .” 

Franco, at the present time, is no more than a shadow of his 
former self. He no longer disposes of real power: it is his family, 
the “‘camarilla”, Dofia Carmen Polo, the Marquis of Villaverde 
and a few others who, making use of the figure of Franco, take 
the decisions. In fact, Franco has become a hindrance to 
everyone. With the exception of a few persons in his entourage 
and his family, Franco’s entry into hospital last July was received 
in general with a feeling of relief and even persons on the 
extreme right got out the champagne. He has become an 
obstacle to everyone. 

To demonstrate his political intelligence it has been said that 
he was wise enough not to enter the war on the side of the Axis 
forces — but that was because he was unable to do so; he didn’t 
have the means. Otherwise he would have done it. The truth is 
that he had installed himself at Tangier, taking with him 
everything he could. Then he didn’t dare to attack Gibraltar, 
because that was too big a mouthful for him to swallow. 
Afterwards he was able to make use of this “neutrality” (or 
rather this non-belligerency), displaying a certain intelligence, 
just as he was able to make use of the technocrats of Opus Dei in 
order to have the regime’s financial affairs straightened out. 

One of Franco's real characteristics is tenacity. That is a 
quality he has displayed throughout his life (what a misfortune, 
as things have turned out!). Even today, when he is ill and knows 
he is going to die, he still clings to power. And it is my belief that 
unless he loses his wits - which has happened already during his 
stay in hospital - he won’t sign the authorisation for Juan Carlos 
to take up his functions. He is a man who is thinking “ Aprés moi 
le déluge.”’ Even if Franco has been lauded and cherished by the 
property-owning classes, on the day he ceases to be head of state 
it will be seen that this bogus ‘‘popularity” has concealed dislike 
and hatred. The first to manifest those sentiments will be his 
own “friends”. Already now there is no longer anyone to be 
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found who supports him in the press - not to mention the 
streets. The following story is being told in Spain: A poll was 
being carried out to investigate Franco's popularity and a lady 
was being questioned. She said to the pollster: “I can’t talk to 
you in the street. Come to my house.” He went with her, 
thinking that she was going to reveal terrible things which she 
didn’t dare to mention in the street, but she whispered in his 
ear: ‘‘As for me, I’m in agreement with Franco.” 


@ Don’t you think that when the Franco period is over and 
done with, historians will say of it something rather like 
what has been said about the periods of Napoleon III and 
General de Gaulle, that is to say, that in a particular period 
in the country’s history a certain number of indispensable 
economic transformations, in the capitalist system, could 
only be carried out within the framework of an authori- 
tarian regime? That, in short, Francoism has only been a 
kind of necessary evil, required for the economic develop- 
ment of Spain (some people are saying this already)? A 
birth assisted with forceps, if you like. 


I don’t deny that some people may say that about Franco. But 
I can’t help thinking that this economic development would 
have taken place much more rapidly without the fascist rebellion 
and within the framework of the Republic. I am speaking here 
of the Republic of 1931, which had every possibility of carrying 
out that process of capitalist accumulation. 


@ Even of securing that accumulation of capital on the backs 
of the exploited classes and of carrying out that transfer of 
accumulations from agriculture to industry, for instance? 


I think the road would have been a different one - that 
capitalist accumulation and the change of structures in the 
countryside would have happened along a more democratic 
road, but would have happened all the same. For under Franco 
this has been accomplished with a squandering of resources, 
theft of the country’s resources, an inability to create anything 
new and a bureaucratic parasitism which have cost Spain a great 
deal. Those features are due to Franco. Perhaps tomorrow a 
historian will be able to say that the technocrats of Opus Dei 
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have achieved certain things, but Franco is not the one to whom 
one can give the credit for capitalist development. Franco 
himself only slowed things down and it was only when his 
authoritarian fascist power allowed the technocrats to act, that 
economic development was undertaken, whereas elsewhere in 
Europe, in spite of the war, that development had already long 
since acquired impetus and then a remarkable speed. Frankly 
speaking, I am not the historian who, after three or four 
generations have passed, will have to ponder over this problem, 
but I do very much doubt whether it is possible to give Franco 
the slightest credit for any aspect of Spain’s development 
whatsoever. 


Prospects 


@ At the beginning of this autumn of 1974 Franco has taken 
up the reins of power again. What is going to happen now? 


I doubt whether Franco has really taken up the reins of power 
again. How can a man who is 82 years old, sick and dying and 
scarcely able to speak, be able to manage the state? I think I am 
nearer to the truth in saying that the camarilla of relatives is 
trying to make use of what remains of Franco in order to 
negotiate with his successors on its own immunity and privileged 
position for the future. That doesn’t mean that the reins of 
power are entirely in the hands of the family. An ambiguous 
situation has been created in which no one has an exclusive hold 
on the reins. Power rests on the unstable balance of a whole 
network of entangled intrigues in which the country’s interests 
count for very little. 


@ In face of this situation what does the Democratic Junta 
propose to do? 


To give power back to the Spaniards, to the people. To create 
the foundations for a genuine and legitimate democratic power. 
To put an end to the dictatorship and the prevailing political 
ambiguity. Its programme states clearly that it proposes: 

1. The formation of a provisional government to replace the 
present governmental formation, so as to give back to the men 
and women of this country who are over the age of 18 their full 
and complete citizenship, recognising that they legally possess all 
democratic liberties, rights and duties. 

2. Total amnesty for convictions of a political nature and the 
immediate freeing of all persons detained for reasons of a 
political or trade union character. 
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3. Legalisation of all the political parties without exception. 

4. Trade union liberty and the restitution to the working- 
class movement of the property of the fascist trade unions. 

5. The right to strike, the right of assembly and the right to 
hold peaceful demonstration. 

6. Freedom of the press, radio, opinion, and of objective 
information from the mass media ‘‘dependent on the state’, and 
more especially television. 

7. Independence of the judiciary and a unified system of 
justice. 

8. Political neutrality of the armed forces, which are to be 
employed solely for professional purposes, devoted to external 
defence. 

9. Recognition, within a unitary Spanish state, of the 
political personalities of the Catalan, Basque and Galician 
peoples and of all the regional communities which may so decide 
through democratic channels. 

10. Separation of the Church and the State. 

11. Convocation of a consultation of the people which shall 
take place within a period of 12 to 18 months from the day when 
democratic liberties are restored. These elections, intended to 
determine the form of the state, shall take place in conditions of 
absolute freedom and impartiality. 

12. The integration of Spain in the European Community, 
respect for international agreements and recognition of the 
principle of international peaceful co-existence. 


@ The regime’s propaganda tries to present the Junta as the 
creation of émigres - so you and Calvo Serer - 


But the government and the “‘political class’ know full well 
that this is a flagrant lie. Calvo Serer and I are the only two 
members of the Junta who are in exile and we don’t run the risk 
of being imprisoned as the rest of our colleagues who are living 
in Spain might be. That is why we have been entrusted with the 
task of representing the Junta in public, under our own names, 
at the same time as other colleagues of ours do the same in 
Madrid while concealing their names for obvious reasons. 

If our appointment to the Junta has annoyed the regime so 
much, this is because of the fact that among the forces which 
come out for a democratic solution, Rafael Calvo Serer without 
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any doubt represents the extreme right and I myself the 
extreme left. Between him and me there is a very broad range of 
political and economic forces. That provides evidence of the 
Junta’s pluralism. 

Certainly the regime’s propaganda makes no bones about 
saying that Calvo Serer has “betrayed” the right by allying 
himself with the communists, and that I am ‘“‘betraying” the left 
by coming to an agreement with Calvo Serer. But the success of 
the policy of reconciliation lies precisely in this - in the fact that 
left and right have found a common programme for installing 
democracy. Nobody is betraying anyone. On the day when the 
democratic constitutional process begins, the left and the right 
will each go to their own side within the institutional framework 
which the Spanish people will have chosen for themselves. 


@ Some articles in the press and Spanish television have 
press. P 
presented you as a “criminal’’. What effect does that 
accusation have on you? 


On me personally it has no effect at all. After thirty years 
during which I have heard the worst fascist slanders repeated 
over and over again, I have got used to attacks of that kind. As 
often happens in life, the thieves are shouting “Stop thief!” in 
an effort to make good their escape. Those who are now trying 
to open the old wounds of the Civil War in order to exacerbate 
hatred and prevent reconciliation are playing with fire, for they 
may wake up one fine day and find themselves on trial, standing 
in the dock. We have said that it is necessary to set aside the 
aftermath of the Civil War, that it is necessary to regard it as a 
historical event and draw from it the lessons it has to teach for 
the future. No provocation on the part of the “‘ultras”’ will divert 
us from that position. 


@ It seems that outside the regime, in certain sectors of the 
right-wing opposition, the Democratic Junta is meeting 
opposition and there is talk of forming a Democratic 
Conference. : 


Much good may that do them! The parties and sectors which 
make up the Junta will not take part in a game of that kind! 
Certainly, those who stand for a “liberalisation” of the 
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dictatorship are of the opinion that by bringing into it a few 
opposition personalities, the Francoist “political class” and its 
privileges will continue to survive. They have come to me, too, in 
order to suggest that I take part in that game, letting me glimpse 
the promise of a legalisation of the Communist Party. But the 
Communist Party is not looking for legitimacy conceded as a 
favour; nor does the Democratic Junta believe in a conceded 
legitimacy either. These are palace manoeuvres intended to fool 
idiots and exploit opportunists. Anyone who gets involved in 
manoeuvres of that kind will discredit himself politically. The 
democratic change may be non-violent, as the Junta wants it to 
be. But it must be a genuine political change, brought about by 
the national democratic action which the Junta advocates. 
Democracy and recognition of our legal existence will not be - 
they cannot be - a favour that is conceded, but a right that is won 
by the civic will of the Spaniards and from which all should 
benefit, without any discrimination. It is precisely this radical 
attitude of the Junta on the conquest of democracy which will 
guarantee in the future that this right is upheld. The Demo- 
cratic Junta is ready to negotiate with all Spaniards, but it rejects 
all intrigues and all deals of that kind. 


@ Can it be said that following Portugal and Greece, the hour 
of Spain’s liberation may be near? 


There is no doubt about that. But experience shows and will 
continue to show - in those two countries, in Spain and 
everywhere else - that the liberty which has been regained has 
never been regained once and for all, but must be fought for 
without respite. 


